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CHOICE RECIPES 
A BOOK OF 50 PAGES 
SENT rREE 

TO ANY ADDRESS 






56 AIGHEST 


AWARDS 
IN EUROPE AND 
AMERICA 





TRADE MARK 
ON EVERY PACKAGE 


W| THREE GOLD MEDALS AT PAN-AMERICAN EXPOSITION | 


WALTER BAKER &C0. Limited. 
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Packer’s Tar Soap is sold by Druggists, 25 cts. A sample, % cake, mailed on receipt of 
10cts.(stamps). Our leaflet, “‘ The Value of Systematic Shampooing,’’ mailed free. Address 


THE PACKER MANUFACTURING Co. (SUITE 87 G), 81 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK 
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In PEARLINE Suds as strong as we direct 


A ive Test for Heaviest, Coarsest Washing. We soaked 


for three hours 20 skeins of the most sen- 
sitive and delicately colored Wash Embroidery Silks, manufactured by 


BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG CO. CORTICELLI SILK CO. M. HEMINWAY & SONS Co. 


RICHARDSON SILK CO. BELDING BROS. & CO. 


Nineteen skeins showed no lossof color. One skein showed almost imper- 
ceptible loss, and this skein when washed as directed by maker on tag—using 
PEARLINE instead of the ‘mild soap”’ recommended—showed no loss of color. 
Above is published because some silk manufacturers recommend partic- 
ular soaps and caution against ““Cheap Washing Powders.”’ The cheapness 
of PEARLINE is due to its money-, time-, color-, fabric-saving qualities. 

IN DOING AWAY WITH THE RUBBING, IT 

DOES AWAY WITH THE WEAR AND TEAR. 











THIS IS THE ORIGINAL 


AERMETICALLY SEALED 


PACKAGE OF CEREALS 


Same Quantity as contained in usual - 
HIGHEST Size (wo-pound Package 


(GOLD MEDAL} & - 9G 


For Sale by Grocers Everywhere 


The careful preparation given the contents of this package, justifies 
the manufacturers in claiming that it will keep indefinitely in good 
condition, and upon serving, present a flavor and bouquet, un- 
equaled by any cereal ever offered to the public. 

Directions for Opening and Cooking on Each Can 


THE GREAT WESTERN CEREAL COMPANY, Chicago, Ills. 
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$25 for Christmas Ideas 


Would you like a little extra spending money 
for Christmas? Then tell us 





What would be the most attract- 
ive Christmas feature of any kind 
that The Ladies’ Home Journal 
could present next year? 











Write a frank letter to Mr. Bok. Send as many suggestions 
as you like, but don’t use more than 1oo words. For the 
best idea we will pay $10, and for the three next best $5 each. 
And that you may have the money in time to use it for 
Christmas we place the date-limit five days earlier than usual. 
All letters must reach us before December 14. Include full 
name and address. Send them to 


J 
THE SEPTEMBER AWARDS WERE AS FOLLOWS: 
First Prize, $10, to Mrs. Emma Endicott Marean, Cambridge, 


Massachusetts. 


Prizes of $5 each to Miss Amy Hillman, South Haven, Long 
Island, New York; Miss Mary Myers, Anderson, Indiana; 
Miss Josephine Rand Rogers, Boston, Massachusetts. 

















The third Taylor Picture 


In the whole series of ‘‘The Last Hundred Years in 
New England ’”’ no picture was more beautiful than this. 





A Splendid 
Christmas 
Present 


And Only 
a Single 
Dollar 














**A Winter Service at Church’”’ 


NOW READY FOR MAILING FOR ONE DOLLAR 


Like ‘‘ The Traveling Shoemaker’’ and ‘‘ The Old-Fashioned School in Session ”’ 
— either of which may still be had if you don’t delay —this is reproduced in two 
different styles. The one in a single tint is only $1.00 a copy. The wonderful repro- 
duction in all the original colors of the real painting — a magnificent work of art, 


IN 14 COLORS: TWO DOLLARS A COPY 


Both are the same size — 16 x 21 inches, almost twice as large as a JOURNAL page, 
and either will be sent anywhere, carefully packed and postpaid, on receipt of price. 





ed teed 

The 
picture ANOTHER CHRISTMAS 
you . 
get is SUGGESTION 
rena Nothing could be more appropriate for 
100 a gift to one you love than this exquisite 
times reproduction of Mr. Taylor’s ‘‘ Nativity.”’ 
the size It’s the same size as the New England 
of this. , . P . . P 

pictures, but it’s published in singte tint 
Allfor only. While the supply lasts we will send 


One a copy to any address, packed and post- 
Dollar paid, for $1.00. Address all orders to 


The Curtis Publishing Company, Philadelphia 





**The Nativity ’’ 














Next Month The Journal Will Begin 
A Complete Department About Women’s Clothes 


ADDING EIGHT EXTRA PAGES EACH MONTH: GIVING NEARLY ONE HUNDRED FASHION PAGES IN A YEAR 


The New Editor 


FOR years Mrs. Ralston has been the chief 

buyer in all women’s lines for the Philadelphia 
and New York stores of John Wanamaker. Four 
times annually she has visited the fashion capitals 
of Europe. From a specialist in millinery and 
children’s clothes she has come to be the leading 
authority on dress goods in the department-store 
world. 


Mrs. Ralston Knows the World of 
Needs as Well as that of Fashion 


For it has been part of her business to study the 
possibilities of the moderate purse. She has 
dressed all classes. She has bought complete 
trousseaus for brides, wardrobes for women, 
and layettes for babies. As a mother she has 
dressed her child; as adaughter, her mother. As 
a business woman she knows what best becomes 
business women ; a lover of pretty clothes herse!f, 
she is regarded as one of the best-dressed women 
in the East. 


Mrs. Holden’s 
Beautiful Fashion Drawings 


Will hereafter appear exclusively in THE JOURNAL. 
She sets the styles for more women and girls than 
any other American authority. 

In fact, she is the only authoritative designer of 
dress in this country. Her creations have a style all 
their own, and they are possible as well as pretty. It 
has been said that Mrs. Holden creates in her beautiful 





VIRGINIA LOUIS RALSTON 


The New Department 


t WILL cover, for the first time in any 

general magazine, the entire range of women’s 
clothes with regard to styles, materials and cost, 
for all ages and incomes. Mrs. Ralston will go 
abroad each year, thus gathering the freshest 
ideas of both continents. 


She Will Make Her Department 
Practical for a Moderate Purse 


She will help dressmakers, too. Mrs. Ralston 
believes that the most beautiful clothes are those 
designed on the simplest lines, and this will be 
the keynote to her department. 

The great art of the skillful altering of dresses 
which seem old, but can be remodeled in touch 
with prevailing modes, will be another feature. 

Through the perfection of special arrangements, 
Mrs. Ralston will be able to tell women of the 
very newest ideas in dress to be shown in the 
three centres of fashion—Paris, New York and 
London. These she will teli about each month 
on a separate page. 


Miss Hooper’s Articles on 
Dressing Well on Limited Means 


Will continue. She has a genius for telling how to 
alter and make over things. That dress which you 
thought was done for will not be after you’ve read 
Miss Hooper’s helps. 


c # e.eEnT 


Miss Underwood's 





drawings a style as distinctly her own as do any of the 
famous French designers of dresses. One thing is 
certain: The woman who lives in America, among 
American women, knows best of all what is fitted to the 
characteristics peculiar to her countrywomen. 





ANSWERING QUESTIONS BY MAIL 
WILL BE MRS. RALSTON’S SPECIAL FEATURE 


So that every woman may write to Mrs. Ralston and receive prompt 
help by mail without waiting for the magazine. 


Frills and Furbelows Pages 


Will come every once in a while—as fast as she can 
originate those dainty and useful little things she does 
so well. She is alone in her field. 








LAST JANUARY THE JOURNAL CONTAINED 40 PAGES; NEXT MONTH (JANUARY) IT WILL HAVE 48 PAGES 
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A most fascinating article will tell 


When Fifth Avenue was 
a Country Road of Apple Trees 


Hard to imagine now: yet apple trees 
blossomed where now stand the Waldorf- 
Astoria and the mansions of the Vanderbilts ; 
and a circus stood where now stands the Fifth 


Avenue Hotel. 
ed 


So strong a hold has gardening taken on the 
people that THE JouRNAL will give 


Pages of Pretty Gardens 
and Bits of New Gardening 


Collected from every part of America and 
England. The aim wi!l be to show what others 
have done with flowers and plants and offer 
innumerable suggestions: here an arbor, there 
a flower-bed; here a hedge or walk, there 
a flowered trellis or a vine-clad porch—some 
new hint of pretty gardening which every one 
can adapt even to the smallest plot of ground. 
All in beautiful and clear photographs. 





How One Girl Furnished 
a Dainty Home for $500 


A girl actually does this, and does it with 
taste and in the daintiest way. And the reader 
sees her do it, sees her buy the stuff, and goes 
through each room with her. 

Pictures will be given, so that every one can 
see how this girl did it, room by room, It is 
told in a story called ‘‘ The Indifference of 
Juliet,” by Grace S. Richmond. 


ed 


A delightfully personal article will show 
Theodore Roosevelt very closely : 


With the New President 
as He Lives in the Open 


How he rides and hunts and camps in the 
open; how he fells trees on his own place; 
and how he is training his children to the same 
life of riding, swimming, walking and living 
‘* in the open.”’ 

2d 


A distinctly superb feature will be 


The Most Beautiful 
Pages of Country Scenes 


Ever presented in a magazine. Double pages 
will give loiterings in country roads: in the 
woods : show the most beautiful old homesteads 
in America, and the most picturesque country 
churches that exist to-day. Each presentation 
will have beauty, and yet a practical interest. 


“sed 


In the successful house plans of THE JOURNAL 
stress will be laid upon 


Small Country Houses 
for $3500, $4000 and $5000 


On small lots, 50 x 75, with gardens all laid out 
by expert landscape architects. How to have a 
garden and a pretty house without wasting a foot 
of space will be shown. The best landscape 
architects have been engaged for this series. 


Helen Keller’s Own Story: 
Telling the Complete Narrative of Her Own Life 


Written Entirely by the Wonderful Girl Herself, Presenting the Most Marvelous Story of the Century 


a APOLEON and Helen Keller,’’ answered 

Mark Twain, when he was asked who 
were the two most wonderful figures in the his- 
tory of the world during the nineteenth century. 
And this remarkable story will justify the state- 
ment. Never has the story been really told. 
Now it will be, simply and fully, and by Helen 
Keller herself. 


The whole story of the marvelous develop- 
ment of this deaf, dumb and blind girl 
will be told here: her very first awakening; 
the first thing she understood; her emotions at 
that time ; how she went on until she learned to 
talk, and mastered not an ordinary education 
but one that places this wonderful girl as one of 
the best-educated girls in the world to-day. 


What a Girl Does at College: In 100 Pictures 


HE real story of a girl’s life at college, not 

by dry text, but all in pictures. From the 
day she enters as a freshman until the day she 
leaves as a graduate: her social side; her ath- 
letic fun; as a member of the glee club, and as 
an actress in the class play. 


Mr. Kipling’s Personal 


ye Mr. Rudyard Kipling was living in 

South Africa this year a friend gave him 
a baby lion. Now, Mr. Kipling had written 
stories about lions, but to have a real live lion 
made a member of his family was quite another 
thing. The best thing Mr. Kipling could think 
of was to raise the lion on a bottle, just as one 
would a baby. His friends laughed. 


Then her life in her own room; playing 
pranks upon new girls; the way she works 
in the classroom; in her fraternity; at com- 
mencement and the class supper —the complete 
story, and all in pictures covering fifteen girls’ 
colleges, with the faces of nearly 1000 girls. 


Experience with a Lion 


But the Kipling children were delighted. 
Mrs. Kipling was not. Naturally. However, 
the father built a house in the back yard and 
started in as a real lion-tamer. Of course, 
things happened. And that is what Mr. Kipling 
will tell about in a story—just how he did it, 
and what happened tothe lion. And with Mr. 
Kipling’s own photographs, too. 


The Russells in Chicago 


6 Vcinn young couple move frem Boston and 

see every phase of Chicago exactly as it is 
to-day. They have experiences which every 
one who knows Chicago life will recognize at 
once as familiar pictures of the city’s social, 
literary, club and theatrical life. 


The Philadelphians 


HE story of a New York woman who mar- 
ries into an old Philadelphia family of the 
most exclusive type. She takes with her into 
her new surroundings an independent spirit 
and a keen sense of humor. The first brings 
her into no end of passages-at-arms with her 
new relations-at-law, and the other allows her 
to see the many droll aspects of modern 
Philadelphia social ideas as they exist in the 
old families of the Quaker city. 


They go into the ‘‘best society’’ and see 
some strange things; they go to the golf 
clubs, the woman’s clubs and the literary clubs, 
and see and experience even stranger things — 
things delightfully funny and all told by one who 
knows her Chicago and has lived there for years. 


A Delightful Satire 


She does not know, but is told that Market 
Street is the dividing line between good and 
undesirable society in the Quaker city, and 
she is warned that she should not visit any one 
living north of Market Street. But there is 
precisely where some of her connections live, 
and her loyalty to these gives her a sefies of 
the most amusing experiences, and incidentall y 
enables her to get a splendid picture of social 
Philadelphia of to-day. 


The Personal Side of the Birds 


a hereto BLANCHAN knows the birds. 

Her book, ‘‘ Bird Neighbors,’’ shows that. 
Now, in several popular articles she will tell 
even more than she ever has before. 


She will tell how you can have the most 
beautiful songsters around your house; why 
the birds come and go; how they live and 
what they actually do for us. 














The Price Remains One Dollar for a Whole Year 
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Mr. Ernest Seton-Thompson to be 
at the Head of a Regular Department for Boys 


Now the Boys Will Have Months of Sport and Fun with the Author of «Wild Animals | Have Known” 


ee he will take the boys out into the woods 

with him, show them how to track animals, 
go hunting and fishing, and have just that sort 
of fun that every wide-awake boy likes. He 
will tell them new stories of his own boyhood ; 
will show them how to live in the open and 


build teepees, camps and cabins. In short, 
from month to month he will deal with the 
healthy side of a boy’s outdoor life, and every 
sport a real boy likes. Mr. Seton-Thompson 
will contribute the whole departmen*, illustra- 
ting it with his own drawings and photographs. 


Inside of 100 Suburban Homes 


ws two years ago THE JOURNAL did 

for homes principally located in the cities 
in its series of ‘‘ Inside of 100 Homes,’’ it will 
now, in even a more notable way, do for sub- 
urban homes. The photographs of this series 
will be reproduced larger than in the previous 
series. A splendid collection is in hand, and 
unusual care has been taken to select mainly 
those rooms where taste has gone further than 
actual cost, placing really good furnishing 
within the reach of everybody. 


The daintiest furnished rooms in suburban 
homes in every part of America will be shown 
in this series, and everything will be done to 
show the largest variety of rooms in order that 
other women may get suggestions for every 
room in the house. - It will be an opportunity 
of the rarest kind for women to see how other 
women have furnished their houses. The most 
charming nooks : the daintiest touches of fur- 
nishing : the most ‘‘ homey’’ 


rooms imagin- 
able will be shown. 


Pretty Houses Actually Built for $1000 to $5000 


CTUALLY existing homes of the prettiest 
order now standing in various parts of 
America, each of which has been positively built 
for $1000 and up to $5000, showing how the 
prettiest homes are within the reach of the 
most moderate purse. 


Several full pages of these houses will be 
given from photographs, telling where the 
houses are and the exact builder's cost at 
which they were put up and finished. Not 
the houses of fancy, therefore, but each one 
actually in existence. 


The Romance of a Vivacious Virginia Girl 


" OM’”’ is the girl’s name, and her romance 

carries one through the great house- 
parties of old Virginia, the festal occasions, the 
dances, and all the social fétes which made 
Virginia life in the old days so romantic and 
colorful, and gave such splendid settings to 
the love affairs of the girls and young men of 
those days. In this romance one follows a 
beautiful love story of this kind. 


Miss Laura Spencer Portor, author of ‘‘A 
Gentleman of the Blue Grass,’’ writes the story, 
and Mr. W. L. Taylor has made superb pic- 
tures for it. ‘*Those Days in Old Virginia’’ 
it will be called. This is the story that 
THE JOURNAL was to have published last year, 
but Mr. Taylor was so charmed with it that he 
wished to go South to make his pictures. This 
he did. The results are Mr. Taylor at his best. 


Mr. Taylor to do the Romantic Side of the Early West 


HIS will be Mr. W. L. Taylor’s next artis- 

tic achievement : to picture the romantic 

phases of the pioneer West : those path-blazing 

phases that made for the present great West, 

and in which women formed a part which is 
little appreciated to-day. 


A New Department : 


‘“\ J OTHERS’ MEETINGS” will give each 
n month the actual experiences of mothers 

who have followed sane and healthful lines in 

the training and schooling of their children. 





There will be five great paintings, each pre- 
sented in a size never before attempted: The 
Early Pack-Train Crossing the Mountains ; The 
Stockade Days; The Picturesque Trading Post; 
The Early Mining Camp in the Mountain Gorge, 
The Prairie-Schooner Crossing the Plains, ete. 


Mothers’ Meetings 


The department will have as its watchword : 
No cramming ; no pushing of children. _ It will 
place the ripest experiences of older mothers to 
help younger ones. 











An Entire Year’s Reading for Only One Dollar 








A Year of Superb Pictures 


Meeting the continued demand of the public 
for good pictures, the pictorial part of the maga- 
zine during 1902 will be very strong : 


Mr. Edwin A. Abbey 
the King’s Coronation Painter 


Has finished a superb painting for THE JoURNAL, 
to be presented as a cover design. Mr. Abbey 
now unquestionably stands at the head of Amer- 
ican painters. At the Buffalo Exposition he 
received the highest award, and his selection by 
King Edward VII to paint the great Coronation 
painting is a tribute to American art. This will 
be Mr. Abbey’s only painting previous to his 
Coronation work. 


Mr. W. L. Taylor 
in Superb Southern Scenes 


Five magnificent paintings of Southern homes 
and love scenes has Mr. Taylor made for 
Miss Portor’s romance of ‘‘Those Days in Old 
Virginia,’’ made after the most careful study of 
Southern conditions. Here is one of them: 





Mr. Maxfield Parrish 
to Illustrate Eugene Field 


As Mr. Taylor illustrated Longfellow, Mr. 
Parrish will illustrate some of the most beauti- 
ful child-poems of Eugene Field: his ‘‘ Little 
Boy Blue,”’ ‘‘Seein’ Things at Night,’’ ‘‘ A Little 
Peach in an Orchard Grew,’’ ‘‘Wynken and 
Blynken and Nod,”’ etc. Each painting will be 
given a full page. 


Mr. Henry O. Tanner 
the Great Negro Painter 


Whose wonderful religious paintings have 
won him the attention and admiration of the 
entire world of art, not only in America but 
also in France, where his work has been bought 
by the French Government and now hangs in 
the Galleries of the Luxembourg, has signed a 
contract with THe JouRNAL by which the 
greatest Biblical pictures which he has ever 
done will be exclusively published by us. 


Mr. Thomas Mitchell Peirce 
the New Painter of Women 


Has also been secured by THE JOURNAL 
for a period of years, and his best work will 
be exclusively shown in the magazine. Mr. 
Peirce designed the striking golf-girl cover for 
the November JouRNAL, and the cover design 
for this Christmas issue. Mr. Peirce will also 
act as the chief artistic exponent of Mrs. Ralston’s 
fashion creations in her new fashion department. 



































SILK 


Thousands of women are taking an active interest in our campaign 
against cheap silk. We claim the best silk is the most economical, and it is 
a satisfaction to know how many are investigating the merits of the different 
kinds. Formerly, anything that could be called a “spool of silk” would answer. 
Now, careful shoppers are asking for “Corticelli.”. This is shown by the con- 
stantly increasing sale of Corticelli Spool Silk among the stores that cater to 
the best people. Besides Spool Silk we make the best Machine Twist, Crochet 
Silk, Knitting Silk, Purse Twist, and all kinds of Wash Embroidery Silk; also 
Worsted and Mohair Dress Braids, Trimming Braids and Bindings in all widths. 


Highest Award, Gold Medal, Buffalo, 1901 


Corticelli Silk holds the world’s record for superiority, having received 
in Europe and America 37 Highest Awards. Ask your dealer for Corticelli. 
If he does not keep it, it is because he can make a larger profit selling 
a cheap silk. In that case go to another store. Corticelli may cost a little 
more, but it is worth it. Our latest Fashion Booklet and our new book of 
“Corticelli Silk Purses and Crocheted Silk Chatelaine Bags” both mailed 
for 10 cents, stamps or silver. Questions cheerfully answered. Address 


CORTICELLI SILK MILLS, 25 Nonotuck Street, Florence, Mass. 
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THE STORY OF A LITTLE GIRL 
By Jeannette Steele Porter 


SHERE was a flur- 
rying snow 
storm scurry- 


ing through the 
streets—just the 
kind of storm there 
should have been, 
for it was the day 
befare Christmas. 

Elizabeth was 
only eight years old 
and had never been 
really shopping in 
her life, for mamma 
had always thought 
that crowds were 
very poor places for 
a little girl to enjoy 
herself.- But to-day 
Elizabeth’s mamma 
was going to buy 
many dolls and toys, 
and candies and 
cakes in great quan- 
tities, for a great 
many little poor 
children, and she 
had told Elizabeth 
that she would take 
her with her. 


cd 


It would be diffi- 
cult to tell you just 
how happy Eliza- 
beth was. She was 
as light-hearted and 
happy as the flutter- 
ing little snowflakes 
which danced along 
so gayly; but in- 
stead of dancing 
along gayly Eliza- 
beth was very quiet. 
You see the truth 
of the matter was 
Elizabeth was so 
astonished at the 
things she saw that 
she was just as quiet 
as a kitten. There 
were so many things 
to see that after a 
while she scarcely 
said a word, but just 
watched everything 
with big, wide eyes. 

The first shop to 
which Elizabeth and 
her mother went 
was a big bakery. 
What a wonderful 
place it was! There 
were big baskets 
of rolls, enormous 
platters of tarts, and 
hundreds and hun- 
dreds of little cakes. 
Then there were 
big cakes iced and 
beautiful plum 
puddings in a row, 
and dozens of pies ; 
and, best of all, 
stacked up in big 
pans on the counter 
there were more 




















By C. M. Relyea 
































‘AT THE TOY SHOP THERE WERE THOUSANDS OF DOLLS AND HUNDREDS OF TOY LAMBS”’ 


19595 








WITH TWO ILLUSTRATIONS 


gingerbread figures 
than Elizabeth had 
ever dreamed of — 
dogs and elephants, 
and gingerbread 
men, and camels, 
and pussy-cats. 
Elizabeth went 
about slowly from 
counter to counter 
while her mother 
ordered dozens of 
almost everything 
for the poor chil- 
dren’s Christmas. 
Elizabeth spoke 
only once while she 
was in the baker’s 
shop, and that was 
when a big, fat 
baker smiled and 
handed to her a 
cookie, and she took 
it and thanked him 
and said: ‘‘Won’t 
you tell me, please, 
if SantaClaus makes 
all these things ?”’ 
** Well,’”’ said the 
baker, running his 
hands into his pock- 
ets, ‘* you see Santa 
Claus himself 
wouldn’t have time 
to make them all. 
I think he would 
certainly need to 
have people to help 
him. Don’tyou 
think so?’”’ 
Elizabeth did not 
feel as though the 
baker had answered 
her question, and 
would have asked 
him another, but 
just then some one 
came up to buy 
something of him, 
and he was very 
busy after that. 


oe | 


At the candy 
shop it was the 
same thing: there 
were more candies 
and caramels, and 
peppermint canes 
and sugar cats, and 
colored cornucopias 
than Elizabeth 
had ever seen. 
She wondered, just 
as she had at the 
baker’s, where they 
all came from. 
Once, a very nice 
confectioner, with a 
white cap on his 
head and carrying 
a bag of peanut 
candy, offered her 
a piece, and she 
thanked him and 
asked him if he 
would tell her who 
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had made all those candies, and he had smiled and said 
very kindly : 

‘“ Well, little Miss, I guess Santa Claus couldn’t do 
all the work himself, so he has a great many people to 
help him.’’ 

From the candy shop they went to the book shop, 
where Elizabeth’s mother bought so many books that 
Elizabeth had plenty of time to look about. Such 7 = 
and heaps of books! And shelves all the way up to the 
ceiling all full of books! Here was a stack of volumes 
on the floor. Elizabeth stooped so as to read the titles 
on the backs, and found that all of the books of the 
whole stack —a hundred or more at least-—were just 
nothing but ‘‘ Mother Goose’s Rhymes.’’ What could 
any one want with so many? There were the most 
wonderful picture books, too, hundreds of them. A 
lady who was standing near Elizabeth, and who was 
looking over some children’s books, smiled down at her 
and asked her if she liked books. 

‘* Yes,’’ said Elizabeth gently, ‘‘I like them very 
much, but I don’t see who makes so many.”’ 

‘* Oh, a great many people,’’ said the lady. ‘‘ One 
man could not fener A make them all. Santa Claus 
needs a great many helpers these days.”’ 
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Perhaps the best of all that Elizabeth saw that day 
was the big toy shop. You see Elizabeth, never having 
been in the shops before at Christmas time, had never 
before seen such quantities of everything. Indeed, she 
had never guessed before that there were enough little 
children in the world to need all the wonderful things 
she saw. Why, at the toy shop there were thousands of 
doils and hundreds of toy hor 4 and doll tea-sets enough 
for every little girl she knew to have a dozen, all differ- 
ent. There were tin horns and music-boxes stacked up 
on top of one another, and under one of the counters 
there were enough lead soldiers to have fought the whole 
American Revolution over again. 

It was while her mother was selecting some dolls that 
a man carrying a big box of tinsel and Christmas tree 
trimmings came near her and stopped to show them to 
her. 

‘*Who makes them all, please?’’ said Elizabeth, 
touching some of the bright tinsel gently. 

‘* Oh, a great many people,’’ said the man ; ‘‘ people 
who help Santa Claus, I guess.”’ 

It was all so wonderful, so lovely, this Christmas shop- 
ping with mamma! Yet, though she enjoyed it so much, 
she did get tired at last, so tired that she scarcely said a 
word all the way home. 

When they at last got to the house Elizabeth trudged 
up the stone steps wearily. Mamma told her to run in 
and sit by the library fire and get warm. Before doing 
this she went to the dining-room to get a big, red 
apple. From the kitchen there came a most delicious 
odor of cookies baking — cookies that Elizabeth was to 
have hot for her supper that night. 
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Elizabeth took off her hat and coat and cuddled up in 
the big armchair by the library fire and took a bite of the 
red apple. What a wonderful time she had had that 
afternoon! The more she thought about it the more 
wonderful it seemed. So many toys and cakes and 
candies and books! She stared thoughtfully in the fire, 
and then out of the window where the darkness was 
coming, and the lights were beginning to sparkle like 
great stars, and the snow on the pine trees glistened like 
jewels. The snowflakes were still scurrying, white and 
silent, and seeming as busy as busy could be—as busy 
as Santa Claus’s helpers must be near Christmas time. 
What a lot of helpers Santa Claus must have! Elizabeth 
stared at the snowflakes thoughtfully, and forgot to take 
another bite of her apple. 

A whiff of the baking cookies crept into the library 
from the dining-room and reminded Elizabeth of the bi 
bakery she had seen. Perhaps it was this, or perhaps it 
was watching the scurrying little snowflakes, or perhaps. 
it was both together, but the big, red apple slipped out 
of Elizabeth’s hand and rolled over close to the fire, 
and Elizabeth did not stoop to pick it up— because — 
because —she seemed to see not hurrying, busy little 
snowflakes now, but busy little men hurrying to and fro 
as silently as the snowflakes. What queer little people 
they were, all just as white as could be, and all carrying 
queer little trays heaped up with different things. It was 
quite a while before Elizabeth could make up her mind 
what they were doing. 

Then, as she looked, she seemed to see an old mill, 
and alongside of this a big, square building, very white 
and neat. Inand out from the mill came and went queer 
little millers with round, flat hats, carrying bags of 
wheat, which they took into the mill pos had ground 
into fine, white flour. Then other men put the flour into 
bags, and still others carried those bags on their 
shoulders over to the big white house. 
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Nobody seemed to notice Elizabeth, so she walked 
into the white house and found that it was a bakery — 
ten times as big as the bakery she had seen that y oy 
There were hundreds of little men mixing up cake and 
bread and batter in huge yellow bowls; there were 
others standing by bread-boards rolling dough with 
ve mas and then cutting it into patterns. There 
were big fires burning, and great ovens into whici: other 
little white men shoveled long’ shovelfuls of bread and 
rolls and cakes, ready to bake ; there were other little 
men taking the browned, baked things out of the ovens 
and putting them into pans ; and still others, with sugar- 
sprinklers almost as big as themselves, sprinkling and 
powdering sugar over the sweet-smelling, fresh-baked 
things. 

Just outside the white house hundreds of little men 
were loading up bakery wagons with all manner of baked 
goodies. Such a hurry and scurry Elizabeth had never 
seen. Howcunning and cheerful the little people were ! 
And how bright and jolly the red and green wagons 
looked, each with a great big S and a big C—for Santa 
Claus, of course — on its sides. 

After she had watched the bakers a while Elizabeth 
looked around and saw not very far away another great 
number of little men. They were stirring, with lon 
wooden spoons, molten candy which was bubbling an 


boiling in great caldrons. Still others were pouring the 
candy out into big buttered pans ; then some were pull- 
ing it in great strands ; and others, as it hardened, were 
cutting it into neat pieces and wrapping these in gay- 
colored papers ; while here and there little men were 
filling cornucopias with every kind of candy ; and other 
little men hoisted cornucopias on their shoulders and 
staggered away with them to the wagons which they were 
filling with them. 

While Elizabeth was watching them a buzzing and 
hammering not far away made her look over to where a 
crowd of Tittle people, who seemed to be carpenters, 
were hammering and sawing and planing, in a broad, 
low shed, open at the sides. 

Elizabeth went over nearer that she might better see 
them. They seemed to be almost busier than the bakers, 
if that were possible ; and they worked so very quickly 
that even while Elizabeth watched them they began and 
finished any number of cunning little express wagons, 
and sleds, and dolls’ houses, and jumping-jacks, and 
Noah’s Arks, and Jack-in-boxes, and all kinds of wooden 
toys, which they placed in great heaps. There were 
pe wd little men coming and going, carrying these toys 
from the heaps near by the carpenters and standing 
them up in big wagons very much like those Elizabeth 
had watched the bakers fill ; and these wagons also had 
painted on both sides a big S and a big C. 

Elizabeth watched the carpenters for a long time, and 
then she stepped up to one of them who was hammering 
away like mad at a doll-house, and who had his mouth 
full of nails and a tiny hammer in his hand. 

‘*Won’t you please tell me,’’ said Elizabeth, ‘‘ who all 
these people are who are working so very hard?” 

‘* Why, we are the people who help Santa Claus,”’ said 
the little carpenter, taking a nail out of his mouth and 
hammering it into the doll-house with quick, steady 
strokes. 

‘* T never heard of Santa Claus having helpers before,’’ 
said Elizabeth gently. 

The little man got his head up and looked at her from 
under the spectacles that straddled his nose. 
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‘* You certainly didn’t suppose that Santa Claus does 
all the work around Christmas time himself, did you?’’ 
said he. 

** Well,” said Elizabeth, ‘‘ I don’t think I ever thought 
much about it.’’ 

‘* Riddle me, riddle me, riddle me-ree!’’ screamed 
the little man, still looking from under his spectacles. 
‘* Well, now, you just begin and think about it, and you 
will see that all the toys and the cakes and the candies 
that are needed for Christmas couldn’t possibly be made 
by one man. One man? I should think not! Why, 
there are hundreds and hundreds of us at work; there 
are all the bakers over there, and all the carpenters over 
here, and over yonder all the book-makers. You run 
over and see them, if you want to see busy people! 
One man? Nonsense !”’ 

Elizabeth was almost afraid, by the way the funny little 
carpenter snorted out these last words, that she had 
made him angry; but his eyes were very kind, so she 
just said, ‘* Thank you,’’ and made him a courtesy and 
ran over to a big building where hundreds more of tunny 
little people were printing and binding books. The 
printing presses they used were so wonderful and so 
cunning —and here and there came little men staggering 
under great rolls of paper which other little men took 
and fed into the printing presses. 

In another part of the building the books were being 
bound. In still another part were queer little people, 
sitting at queer little desks and writing with enormous 
pens which they dipped into huge ink-pots. These little 
people sometimes scratched their heads and looked very 
thoughtful indeed; and when Elizabeth went nearer she 
found it was because they were writing nonsense verses 
and story-books for Christmas. Suddenly a thought 
came to her, and she went up to one of the little writers 
and, touching his arm, said gently : 

** Won't you please tell me if ‘ Mother Goose’ is here 
anywhere? I see you are writing Christmas books, and 
she writes such lovely things ; I thought maybe she’d be 
here.’’ 

The little man ran his great pen back of his ear and 
looked at her from under his hair, which was bushy and 
fell about his eyes until they were half hidden. 
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‘* No, my dear little girl, she’s not here,’’ he said 
kindly. ‘‘ She was one of Santa Claus’s helpers here 
years ago—as long ago as when your grandmother was 
a little girl, Iguess. She did the best work in the whole 
place, I think, so that by-and-by, when she had made a 
good fat book of rhymes, it was decided that she needn’t 
work any more, for the rhymes were so good that they 
were just to be printed over and over again each 
Christmas. There are the ‘ Mother Goose’ printing 
presses over there now hard at work, and there are the 
men over there drawing and painting and printing the 
pictures forherrhymes. She was one of the best helpers 
that Santa Claus ever had—she was indeed !”’ 

As he finished he dipped his pen again in the big ink- 
pot, put his hand to his forehead and seemed to be 
thinking hard. Elizabeth made him a courtesy and ran 
over to the place where other little men were drawing 
and painting, with lovely splashing colors, beautiful pic- 
tures for the Christmas books. 

Elizabeth wandered about so long among jthe book- 
binders and printers that she hardly knew how she finally 
got out into the open again. Before her stretched a 
garden; beyond this, great fields, and in the fields 
worked hundreds of little farmers with hoes and rakes 
and spades. Leaning over the fence which surrounded 
the garden was a funny, fat little figure which Elizabeth 
thought she recognized. She was just thinking this 
when he turned about and saw her and said : 

** Well, upon my soul! How in the world did you get 
here ?”’ 

Elizabeth clasped her hands for joy and said : 

‘* Oh, please, Santa Claus, I’ve just been watching 
your workers. I never saw so many busy people before 
in my life!’’ 

** Well, well !’’ said the fat little man, ‘‘ very few little 

irls ever go about among my workers. Most of the 

ittle children think that I haven’t any workers, but do 


all the work for Christmas myself !’’ Here he shook all 
over with silent laughter, ‘‘ like a bowlful of jelly.” 
‘* Now, you see, as a matter of fact, if it weren’t me the 
bakers, and the carpenters, and the bookbinders, and 
the millers, and the candy-makers, and the doll-makers 
over yonder, and the farmers here, who farm all my tin 
and lead soldiers, and hundreds of other people who 
help me, I’d never in the world be able to make enough 
presents for all the children I know. Hey, there!’ he 
called, hallooing through his hands. ‘‘ How about that 
crop of Prussian soldiers there in the field to the right? 
Are they ripe and ready for Christmas ?’’ 

At the sound of his voice all the little farmers in the 
fields looked up and smiled and then bent to their work 
again, and one of them came hurrying up to con- 
sult with him, and to tell him that the crop of Prussian 
soldiers would be harvested and in boxes ready for 
Christmas in just about an hour now. 
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Then the funny, fat littke man walked through the 
fields in his fur-lined boots, and Elizabeth walked beside 
him ; and oh, how delightful it was to see those acres 
and acres of cunning, dear little lead soldiers growing up 
as straight as could be, in long, even rows, in gay-colored 
uniforms, with the sunlight glinting on their dear little 
muskets. Elizabeth thought that she had certainly never 
seen a lovelier sight. 

As she was thinking all this the fat little man said to 
her : 

‘* | don’t believe you have seen my stables, have you?” 

**Oh, no!’’ said Elizabeth, ‘* but I should dearly 
love to.”’ 

‘* Come, then,’”’ said he, and he trotted off at a brisk 

mace, 

When they reached the stables there were hundreds of 
horses pawing and neighing in the stalls. 

‘*Oh, how very many! Where do you use them 
all?’’ said Elizabeth. 

‘* Why, they pull the wagons for all my helpers —for 
the bakers and carpenters and book-makers. Even the 
horses help, too, at Christmas time, you see. Indeed, I 
don’t believe you know how many people and things 
help at Christmas time to make the world glad and 
happy. Yes, even the horses!’’ As he said this he 
patted the nose of the nearest horse. 

‘* And your reindeer!’’ said Elizabeth; ‘‘ are they 
here ?’”’ 

The fat littke man gave a low whistle, and above the 
stalls came up the heads of eight tiny reindeer, and they 
all turned their soft, pretty eyes upon him. 

‘* Come, Comet !”’ he said, stepping into the first stall. 
He put his hand in his pocket and drew out bits of sugar. 
These he gave to the reindeer as they came and crowded 
close about him. 

While Elizabeth stood patting the lovely little creatures 
it seemed as though everything began to take on a sud- 
den bustle and hurry. Little men ran in and led the 
horses out of their stalls and hitched them to the red 
wagons ; and half a dozen little men dragged out a bright 
red sleigh and slipped harness and jingling bells over the 
heads of the eight tiny reindeer and harnessed them to 
it. Ata little distance the bakers, and the bookbinders, 
and the confectioners, and the carpenters, and the little 
people working among the lead soldiers went about in 
the maddest, busiest way, carrying their wares stacked 
up in great armfuls and chatting among themselves. 
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** What makes them hurry so?’’ said Elizabeth to the 
fat little man. 

‘* Why, in a very little while it will be Christmas, and 
they are all hurrying at the last to get all the toys and 
things delivered in time, so that the children shall have 
them on Christmas morning. Come, jump into my 
sleigh with me,’’ he said, ‘‘ that is, if you don’t mind 
having all sorts of bundles and toys and dolls heaped 
up all around you.’’ 

Elizabeth jumped in, the fat little man clambered in 
after her, the reindeer shook their pretty heads, and away 
they went over toward the busy little men. When they 
got to the carpenters the carpenters hurried out and put 
hundreds of wooden toys in the sleigh; and then the 
bakers put in hundreds of cakes and cookies and 
goodies ; and the little candy men heaped up the sleigh 
with hundreds of gay-colored cornucopias. Indeed, it 
seemed a magic sleigh, for, though it looked so little, it 
held everything that was heaped into it, until finally it 
looked as full and bulgy as any good child’s Christmas 
stocking. 

When they had visited all the little workers Santa 
Claus gave a low whistle and called out : 


‘“Now, Dasher! now, Dancer! now, Prancer! now, Vixen! 
On, Comet! on, Cupid! on, Donder and Blitzen! 
To the top of the porch, to the top of the wall! 
Now, dash away, dash away, dash away all!”’ 


Oh, what a truly wonderful ride it was! How they 
sped on! 

And back of them was the long rumble of hundreds 
and hundreds of carpenters’ and bakers’ and confec- 
tioners’ wagons. The air felt so cold and brisk, and it 
was hard to say which shone the brighter, the snow or 
the stars. 

As they sped on there lay the great city below them, 
with all its roofs and steeples, and over it a great peal of 
joyous bells, ringing, ringing, ringing ; ringing until the 
night seemed to sway joyously with the sound, and all 
the air was filled with the Christmas music. 
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Elizabeth snuggled close up to the fat little fur-clad 
figure —too glad, too happy, to speak. Presently she 
felt a warm, gentle hand stroking her curls, and as the 
sleigh sped along she heard some one say : 

‘*Come, little daughter! There is the supper-bell 
ringing, and there are some nice warm cookies waiting 
for a little girl | know who loves them.”’ 

Elizabeth rubbed her eyes and looked around. Then 
she flung her arms around mamma’s neck and ina burst 
of childish enthusiasm said : 

‘* Oh, mamma dear, I’ve had the most beautiful ride ! 
The most beautiful ride! I want to tell you all about it, 
mamma dear !’’ 

And so she did. 
































HIS is no place 


for a child!’’ 
growled the 
stage manager 
to some one im- 
mediately back 
of the wall of the 
scenic room, in which 
Polonius, Ophelia and 
Laertes were having the 
third scene of the first act 
of ‘‘ Hamlet.”’ 
‘* Farewell, Ophelia!”’ 
said Laertes. 
‘* It’s asleep, sir,’’ said 
some one behind the 
scene in a low tone to the 
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manager. 

‘* You speak like a 
green girl!’’ said Polonius 
to Ophelia. 

‘* What difference does 
that make?’’? demanded 
the manager of some one 
behind the scene. 

The fair Ophelia heard, 
and smiled to herself as 
she went slowly from the 
stage. 

‘* You can’t keep it 
here,’’ insisted the man- 
ager, as she returned to 
the stage fora moment to 
smile at the audience 
that was applauding her. 
She was a young and a 
very fair Ophelia. 
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Jehind the curtain the 
busy manager gave her 
his attention foran instant. 
‘*A child? Oh, yes, one 
of the mechanics has his 
here. You heard? You 
were not disturbed, were 
you, in your scene ?”’ 








‘*On, no,’ said 
Ophelia. ‘‘ That man, 
did you say? Thank 
you.”’ 


The man was busy ; and 
Ophelia retreated into one 
of the wings, and waited. 
She did not have to alter 
her costume for her next 
scene. ‘‘ I wonder why 
he brought a child here,” 
she mused. ‘‘ I ought to 
curb my curiosity, and go 
and rest,’’ and she smiled 
at what she was pleased 
tocall hercuriosity. Her 
inexhaustible and artless 
interest in children de- 
lighted and sometimes 
amused even her relatives 
and closest friends. It 
was one of the fairest of 
this Ophelia’s many fair 
traits. ‘‘ Really, I do 
wonder why,’’ she re- 
peated to herself. 

In another moment the 
man whom the stage 
manager had pointed out 
to her as the father of the 











for a sitting. 
tiful to begin to succeed,”’ 
thought the fair Ophelia, 
and she graciously 
thanked them. Then, 
still in her soft white robes 


‘* Tt is beau- 


and garlands of flowers, 
she eckoned to the 
mechanic. 


‘** Pll come an’ get him 
now, ma’am,”’ he said, 
but Ophelia smiled and 
replied : 

** No, you needn’t just 
yet. Why does your wife 
want to go on the stage?”’ 

‘* Well, ma’am, I don’t 








object of her wonder was 


know. Girlssorterthinks 
it’s all glory.”’ 

** Yes?” said Ophelia 
tentatively. 

‘* Well, ma’am, you 
know best it ain’t.”’ 
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Again Ophelia smiled. 
‘* Yes, I know; but has 
she always wanted to 
act ?’’ 

The man considered. 
‘* T don’t know as it’s so 
much actin’ she’s thinkin’ 
*bout,’’ he began uncer- 
tainly ; ‘‘ it’s just lately 
she’s. been thinkin’ ’bout 
it. Me bein’ here sorter 
made hertoo,some. She 
wants ter be great an’ 
famous, ma’am, she says. 
I can’t just make it out.’’ 

‘*I see,’’ said the 
woman gently, and she 
did indeed see. 

‘* The baby, he sorter 
bothers her since she’s 

ottheidea. Shesayshe 

ampers her career,’’ the 
man continued slowly. 
Ophelia’s grave face sud- 
denly moved him to say: 
‘* If you’d see her, maybe, 
ma’am, you could—tell 
her what ud be right. 
She couldn’t help but 
listen to you.” 

‘*When I am doing 
what she wants to do?”’ 
queried the woman 
thoughtfully. 

‘* But you're different ; 
an’ she’s got the baby ter 
see ter—an’ there’s me, 
too.”’ 

The fair Ophelia smiled 
a little sadly, and said 
again, ‘‘ I see.’’ 

‘* An’ would you see 
her, an’ talk to her ’bout 
not tryin’ it?’’ the man 
asked anxiously. 

The woman hesitated 
for a moment. She had 
been asked to see so 
many girls who desired 
not to act, but to be 
famous and great. She 
had seen some of them, 





























at leisure. Ophelia beck- 
oned to him. ‘‘ Have 
you a child here some- 
where?’’ she asked, to 





‘** HE—YOuU MUST NEVER CALL A BABY IT— BELONGS TO ONE OF 
THE MECHANICS,’ SAID OPHELIA”’ 





and she had found them 
not easy to convince. 
‘* Yes,’’ she said finally. 
‘*Wait a moment; I'll 





the man’s surprise. 

‘*He’s asleep,’’ he 
said in excuse, gazing in 
some confusion at the fair Ophelia, who laughed softly. 

‘* Is he, really?’’ she said. ‘‘ Where is he asleep, and 
how did you happen to bring him?’’ She spoke very 
kindly and with real interest, and the man pointed to a 
basket in a far corner at the back of the stage. 
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‘* He’s in there,’’ he said. ‘‘ You see, ma’am, my wife’s 
up in the top gallery. She went off early so’s ter get a good 
seat in the rush, an’ left the baby home asleep. She 
wants ter go on the stage ; an’ —well, she kinder forgets 
‘bout the baby. She thought he’d be all right — but at the 
last minute I was scared ter leave him there alone, so I 
brung him. He sleeps real good; he’s used ter noise. 
But the boss says he can’t stay.”’ 

‘* This is no place for a child,’’ explained the manager, 
happening to overhear the last words. 

‘* No,”’ Ophelia agreed, ‘‘ itis not, but the man can’t take 
him home now. I'll take him into my dressing-room — if 
you will allow me,’’ she said to the mechanic. 

The stage manager smiled. Did not his children possess 
little gifts sent them by the golden-haired Ophelia? The 
mechanic stared, but he went to the basket and took from 
it a bundle, which he gravely brought to Ophelia. 

‘* Why, it’s a Ztt/e child!”’ she exclaimed. She took it 
eagerly, and gently unfolded the shawl in which it was 
wrapped, and smiled at its round little face. ‘* How old is 
he?’’ she asked. 

‘* Four months, ma’am,’’ answered 
‘* He’s the only one we’ve got.”’ 


the mechanic. 





get —— ” 
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He followed the manager, who had hurried away, and 
Ophelia, holding the sleeping child against her delicate blue 
velvet gown, went slowly to her dressing-rooni. 

The dressing-room was small; but Ophelia, with the 
assistance of an elderly woman, who smiled as she helped, 
found a place for the baby, who continued to sleep. 

‘* Where did you get it?’’ asked the elderly woman. 
She had been the friend of Ophelia’s mother, and was the 
foster-mother of Ophelia. It was perhaps partly due to her 
that the younger woman had not, in being an artist, ceased 
to be a woman. 

‘* He—don’t you remember, you must never call a baby 
if ?— belongs to one of the mechanics,’’ said Ophelia. She 
did not explain further, although she was far from _forget- 
ting that the child’s mother was in the gallery, longing 
to see the world behind the scenes. A little shadow came 
over Ophelia’s face as she looked at the child asleep on 
the soft folds of her fur cloak, and asked herself questions 
about the mother. ‘‘ I wonder why she wants to do it,”’ 
she thought as she stood before her mirror fastening a 
silver band in her golden hair. ‘‘ I shall ask.’’ 
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Not until some moments after the end of her last scene 
did she have an opportunity of asking. Finally, she came 
from the footlights, from the eager gaze of the enthusiastic 
audience. She was tired. The Ghost, and Hamlet him- 
self, came to congratulate her; a noteworthy dramatic 
critic said, ‘‘ You ave Ophelia!’’ and a quick smile lighted 
her face. Anartist, whose pictures were her delight, asked 





At this moment a burst 
of applause rang out. 
The play had ended. 
Hamlet came again and again to bow his acknowledg- 
ments. 

‘* Ophelia! Ophelia !’’ cried the audience, and the man- 
ager rushed to find her. 

‘*T’ll be back in a moment; wait,’’ she hastily called 
over her shoulder to the mechanic. 
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She returned after several moments and led him to the 
door of her dressing-room. ‘‘ It is so fortunate you hadn’t 
gone,”’ said the manager, as he moved a piece of scenery 
out of her way. : 

Ophelia smiled. ‘‘ Yes, it is,’’ she said. 

She gave the mechanic his baby, and her card. ‘‘ I’ve 
written my address on it,’’ she said. ‘‘ Tell her to come 
to-morrow morning —and to bring the baby ; I want to see 
him awake.”’ 

‘* Thank you,” said the mechanic simply. He gently de- 
posited the baby in its basket and hurried back to his work. 
He expected another reproof from the stage manager, but 
it did not come. The stage manager had not forgotten the 
baby ; he even remembered it until night, and he told his 
wife about it, and, in so far as he knew, about the tender 
kindness of the fair Ophelia. ‘‘ She made a big hit,”’ he 
said, ‘‘ and yet she took time to think about that baby.’’ 

She had had little time to think about it the next morn- 
ing when the baby —now awake—and the baby’s mother 
came to see her. The mother was prepared to be over- 
awed, but Ophelia held out her arms. ‘‘ Give me the 
baby,’’ she said eagerly. 
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The fair Ophelia removed the child’s wraps; she 
smiled at him, she cuddled him, and laid her cheek 
against his; and the baby was pleased, and smiled at 
her and clutched her watch chain. 

‘* How dear he is!’’ she said to the mother. ‘‘ What 
is his name?” 

‘* Edwin Booth,’’ the mother replied. She was only 
a girl, Ophelia decided. Her friends had laughed at 
the child’s name, but Ophelia did not laugh. 

‘* You have named him for a great man, and a good 
one,’’ she said gently. ‘* I hope he will be as good and 
as great, too— if any one could be,’’ added the artist in 
this woman. 

‘I’m goin’ to train him to be an actor,’’ said the 
mother. 

‘* Perhaps there will be something else that he can do 
better than act,’’ suggested her hostess. ‘‘ You can’t 
tell for years, you know.”’ 

The mother received the suggestion with eagerness. 
‘* You can’t tell, can you?’’ she agreed. ‘‘ |—want to 
go on the stage; my husband said he told you, and | 
never thought about it till lately.’ 

‘* Then you've never had any training, any practice ?”’ 
said the woman who had had —and she was still young 
—years of the severest kinds of both. 

** Not yet,’’ the mother admitted. 

‘* Then why do you want ——’”’ 

‘* To go on the stage? Well, I want to be famous. 
It must be nice ; and it must be fun to act plays.”’ 


ag 


The woman who was somewhat famous, and who 
acted parts of plays, smiled slowly. ‘* It isn’t exactly 
fun,”’ she said. ‘‘ Itis very hard work. If you love it, if 
you want to do it, if you think you can, through it, some 
time do something beautiful and great, you deii’t com- 
lain about the work. But— wanting to be famous won't 
~~ you act; wanting to act helps some, but the work 
helps most; and if you taven’t some talent nothing 
helps you very much. It’s just like other things, you 
know; you must have a talent for it, just as you have 
for music or painting ; and the talent is only the begin- 
ning.’’ The woman who had a wonderful talent for it 
explained very simply and seriously. 

** Do you think I Sve a talent for it?’’ the other asked. 

‘* T couldn't tell, you know. No one could until you 
had tried, and tried, and tried. It takes so long to be 
sure. It’s hard work, you know,”’ said the woman with 
her arms around the baby. 

‘* I thought it wasn’t, when you were famous,’’ said 
the other, her dim air-castle growing dimmer. 

‘* That’s when it especially is; then, and before, and 
after —always.”’ 






T WAS Christmas Eve on Lonesome. But 
nobody on Lonesome knew that it was 
Christmas Eve, although a child of the outer 
world could have guessed it, even out in 
those wilds where Lonesome slipped from 
one lone log cabin high up the steeps, down 
through a stretch of jungled darkness to 
another lone cabin at the mouth of the 
stream. 

There was the holy hush in the gray 
twilight that comes only on Christmas Eve. 
There were the big flakes of snow that fell 
as they never fall except on Christmas Eve. There was 
a snowy man on horseback in a big coat, and with saddle 
pockets that might have been bursting with toys for 
children in the little cabin at the head of the stream. 

But not even he knew that it was Christmas Eve. He 
was thinking of Christmas Eve, but it was of Christmas 
Eve of the year before, when he sat in prison with a hun- 
dred other men in stripes, and listened to the chaplain 
talk of peace and good will to all men upon earth, when 
he had forgotten all men upon earth but one, and had 
only hatred in his heart for him. 

‘** Vengeance is mine!” saith the Lord. 
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That was what the chaplain had thundered at him. 
And then, as now, he thought of the enemy who had 
betrayed him to the law, and had sworn away his liberty, 
and had robbed him of everything in life except a fierce 
longing for the day when he could strike back and strike 
to kill. And then, while he looked back hard into the 
chaplain’s eyes, and now, while he splashed through the 
earl mud thinking of that Christmas Eve, Buck shook 

is head ; and then, as now, his sullen heart answered : 

‘*Mine !’’ 

The big flakes drifted to crotch and twig and limb. 
They gathered on the brim of Buck’s slouch hat, filled 
out the wrinkles in his big coat, whitened his hair and 
his long mustache, and sifted into the yellow twisting 
path that guided his horse’s feet. 

High above he could see through the whirling snow 
now and then the gleam of a red star. He knew it was 
the light from his enemy’s window ; but somehow the 
chaplain’s voice kept ringing in his ears, and every time 
he saw the light he couldn’t help thinking of the story of 
the Star that the chaplain told that Christmas Eve, and 
he dropped his eyes by-and-by, so as not to see it again, 
and rode on until the light shone in his face. 

Then he led his horse up a little ravine and hitched it 
among the snowy holly and rhododendrons, and slipped 
toward the light. There was a dog somewhere, of 
course ; and like a thief he climbed over the low rail 
fence and stole through the tall snow-wet grass until he 
leaned against an apple tree with the sill of the window 
two feet above the level of his eyes. 

Reaching above him he caught a stout limb and 
dragged himself up to a crotch of the tree. A mass of 


‘* But after you do work —isn’t it nice to be famous, 
like you?’”’ 

‘* i'm not very famous,” said the fair Ophelia with a 
laugh. ‘‘ Yes,’’ she added more seriously, ‘‘ it is beau- 
tiful to succeed in one’s work —and this is mine. It 
brings one many things ; but not one of them is as sweet 
to have as what you have — your little child, you know.”’ 
She looked down at the little child, who was falling 
asleep; then she looked up at the mother, who so obvi- 
ously was not one of the few who have the wonderful 
talent with which to begin to think of beginning. 

The fair Ophelia was too wise to say this. She said, 
instead : ‘‘ I wouldn’t think of trying it if | were you. 
You see, it would be a long, long time before either you 
or I could tell whether you had any gift for it, or not. 
Then, you have your husband, and your child, and your 
home ; and you have some duties to them. You can’t 
give up your duties, you know, to try the stage, can you?’’ 

She usually mentioned other difficulties to other aspi- 
rants for fame whose duties were different. She was too 
firm a believer in the sturdiness of any artistic talent to 
be afraid of discouraging the owners of possible poten- 
tial powers. She knew that the mother of the child was 
not one of these few. ‘* You really aren't free even to 
try,’’ she said, ‘* and I wouldn’t if I were you.”’ 

‘* You aren’t a bit the way I thought an actress would 
be off the stage,’’ said the other impulsively. 

The actress smiled. ‘‘ No, I suppose I’m not.”’ 

‘* You've said just what my mother said about my 
goin’ on the stage,’’ declared her guest. 

‘*Tam glad. I think your mother must be right.’’ 

‘* Yes, I guess you both are; but I would like to be a 
famous actress,’’ said the woman slowly. 

Her hearer laughed. ‘‘ I haven’t a doubt you would. 
I'd like to be a great musician, a great painter, a great 
writer —everything great. We all would, but we have 
to be them by doing them, and do them by being them, 
and we can’t do and be everything.”’ 

They laughed ; but when Ophelia left the mother and 
little Edwin Booth at the door she said tenderly: ‘‘ You 
see, you must be a wife, and that sweet baby’s mother. 
That will be greatness if you make it so.”’ 

‘* [ll try,’”’ said the mother. 
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Two years passed before Ophelia went again to the city 
where the mechanic and his wife lived. She went as 
Shakespeare’s Juliet ; and aot until the end of the play on 
its first night did she have time to speak to the mechanic. 

‘* You remember me, don’t you ?’’ she began. 

‘* | wouldn’t be forgetting you, ma’am,’’ he said. 

‘* There are so many,”’ aad the fair Ophelia, who now 
was Juliet. 


By John Fox, Jr. 


snow slipped softly to the earth. The branch creaked 
above the light wind; around the corner of the house a 
dog growled and he sat still. 

He had waited three long years and he had ridden two 
hard nights and lain out two cold days in the woods for 
this. 

And presently he reached out very carefully, and noise- 
lessly broke leaf and branch and twig until a passage was 
cleared for his eye and for the point of the pistol that was 
gripped in his right hand. 

A woman was just disappearing through the kitchen 
door, and he peered cautiously and saw nothing but 
darting shadows. From one corner a shadow loomed 
suddenly out in human shape. Buck saw the shadowed 
gesture of an arm and he cocked his pistol. That 
shadow was his man, and in a moment he would be in 
a chair in the chimney corner to smoke his pipe, maybe 
—his last pipe. 

Buck smiled—pure hatred made him smile —but it 
was mean, a mean and sorry thing to shoot this man 
in the back, dog though he was; and now that the 
moment had come a wave of sickening shame ran 
through Buck. No one of his name had ever done 
that before ; but this man and his people had, and with 
their own lips they had framed palliation for him. 
What was fair for one was fair for the other, they always 
said. A poor man couldn’t fight money in the courts ; 
and so they had shot from the brush, and that was 
why they were rich now and Buck was poor—why his 
enemy was safe at home, and he was out here, home- 
less, in the apple tree. 

Buck thought of all this, but it was no use. The 
shadow slouched suddenly and disappeared ; and Buck 
was glad. With a gritting oath between his chattering 
teeth he pulled his pistol in and thrust one leg down to 
swing from the tree—he would meet him face to face 
next day and kill him like a man—and there he hung 
as rigid as though the cold had suddenly turned him, 
blood, bones and marrow, into ice. 
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The door had opened, and full in the firelight stood 
the girl who he had heard was dead. He knew now how 
and why that word was sent him. And now she who had 
been his sweetheart stood before him —the wife of the 
man he meant to kill. 

Her lips moved—he thought he could tell what she 
said : ‘* Git up, Jim, git up!’ Then she went back. 

A flame flared up within him now that must have come 
straight from the devil’s forge. Again the shadows 
played over the ceiling. His teeth grated as he cocked 
his pistol, and pointed it down the beam of light that shot 
into the heart of the apple tree, and waited. 

The shadow of a2 head shot along the rafters and over 
the fireplace. It was a madman clutching the butt of the 
pistol now, and as his eye caught the glinting sight and 
his heart thumped, there stepped into the square light 
of the window —a child! 


A TALE OF THE KENTUCKY MOUNTAINS 


‘* There’s not many like you, ma’am,”’ he said ; which 
the critics said too, with another meaning. ‘‘ Youdida 
good deed for my wife an’ me; an’ we ain’t likely to 
forget.’’ 

‘** How is your wife?’ 

‘* She’s well. She would ’uv come to-night, but she 
didn’t feel she could leave the baby. She’s that careful 
a mother, ma’am.”’ 

Juliet smiled with a sudden happiness. 

** And how is the baby?”’ 

** She’s well, too, ma’am.”’ 

‘* She? Why Ais name — 

The man laughed. ‘‘ It’s Edwin you’re thinkin’ of. 
He’s well, too ; but we’ve got a little girl now.’’ 

‘* Really! Is she as sweet as Edwin?”’ 

‘* We think she is. She’s six weeks old,’’ said the 
father proudly. 

‘* And what is her name ?”’ 

The mechanic hesitated. ‘‘ Well, ma'am, my wife 
wanted ter name her Ophelia, ’cause you was her —that 
day —an’ | wanted ter name her your real name, ’cause 
that’s what you are all the time.’’ 

‘* And ?”’ said Juliet, whose own name was Mary. 

‘* Well, we named her Mary Ophelia.’’ 

Juliet laughed ; but she was pleased and touched. 
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She went the next day to see Mary Ophelia and Edwin 
Booth and their mother in their cozy litthe home. She 
took her namesake in her arms, and the baby smiled a 
curly little smile at her, which delighted her. 

‘* It was lovely of you to name her for me,’’ she said 
to the mother. 

‘* | was so silly,’’ said the mother simply, ‘‘ and you 
didn’t laugh at me; you helped me.’’ 

‘* I’m glad,’’ said Juliet as simply. Her quick eyes 
saw the simple comfort and pleasantness of the little 
home. 

She made a long call. She played with the baby and 
with the youthful Edwin, and she talked with their 
mother. 

‘*T must go,’ 
pleasant time.”’ 

When, in the course of a few weeks, she returned to 
New York, one of her friends came to congratulate her. 
** What a success you made in Boston !”’ she said. 

‘* Yes,’’ said the some time Ophelia with a thoughtful 
smile. 

‘*Why are you smiling, Mary?’ asked herfriend. But 
the fair Ophelia did not tell her about the home she had 
helped to keep unbroken ; about her success, unnoted 
by the critics, connected with the mother of a little baby 
who had a curly smile and the name of Mary Ophelia. 
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she said at last. ‘‘ I have had sucha 











It was a boy with yellow tumbled hair, and he had a 
puppy in his arms. In front of the fire the little fellow 
dropped the dog, and they began to play. 

‘* Yap! yap! yap!”’ 

Buck could hear the shrill barking of the fat little dog, 
and the joyous shrieks of the child as he made his play- 
fellow chase his tail round and round or tumbled him 
head over heels on the floor. It was the first child Buck 
had seen for three years ; it was Azs child and hers ; and, 
in the apple tree, Buck watched fixedly. 

They were down on the floor now, rolling over and 
over together ; and he watched them until the child grew 
tired and turned his face to the fire and lay still—look- 
ing into it. Buck could see his eyes close presently, and 
then the puppy crept closer, put his hand on his play- 
mate’s chest, and the two lay thus asleep. 
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And still Buck looked—his clasp loosening on_ his 
pistol and his lips loosening under his stiff mustache — 
and kept looking until the door opened again and the 
woman crossed the floor. <A flood of light flashed sud- 
denly on the snow, barely touching the snow-hung tips 
of the apple tree, and he saw her in the doorway — saw 
her look anxiously into the darkness —look and listen a 
long while. 

Buck dropped noiselessly to the snow when she closed 
the door. He wondered what they would think when 
they saw his tracks in the snow next morning ; and then 
he realized that they would be covered before morning. 

As he started up the ravine where his horse was he 
heard the clink of metal down the road and the splash 
of a horse’s hoofs in the soft mud, and he sank down 
behind a holly bush. 

Again the light from the cabin flashed out on the 
snow. 

‘* That you, Jim?’’ 

‘* Yep!” 

And then the child’s voice: ‘‘ Has oo dot thum tandy ?”’ 

** Yeo” 

The cheery answer rang out almost at Buck’s ear, and 
Jim passed death waiting for him behind the bush which 
his left foot brushed, shaking the snow from the red 
berries down on the crouching figure beneath. 

Once only, far down the dark jungled way, with the 
underlying streak of yellow that was leading him 
whither, God only knew — once only Buck looked back. 
There was the red light gleaming faintly through the 
moonlit flakes of snow. Once more he thought of the 
Star, and once more the chaplain’s voice came back to 
him. 

‘* Mine!”’ saith the Lord. 

Just how, Buck could not see with himself in the snow 
and Aim back there for life with her and the child, but 
some strange impulse made him bare his head. 

‘* Yourn,’”’ said Buck grimly. 

But nobody on Lonesome—not even Buck — knew 
that it was Christmas Eve. 
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SUPPLEMENT TO 
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To the Readers of The Fournal : 


Since the December issue of the magazine was printed the editors have discovered 
that the offer of prizes made on page 31 comes within the prohibitions of the postal laws. It 


is too late now to print a new magazine, or even to eliminate this page, but it should be 


distinctly understood that the offer is absolutely withdrawn. 
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The Russells 


EXPERIENCES 


THE 


CHAPTER ONE 
HEN it was announced that the Russells 
were going out West to live there was 
great consternation among their friends. 
‘*Out West’’ in this instance was Chicago, 
that land ‘‘ where they ain’t no ten com- 
mandments,’’ according to the Eastern 
idea of re ligion and conventionality. 
a) The Russells were both born and 
brought up within the sacred confines of 
Boston, and came from a long |jme-oF Puritan ancestors 
that had fought, and 
sometimes djes, / 
the larg: a. pend- 


engug now enjoy. 


WHERE SOME OF THE FINEST RESIDENCES 


OF A YOUNG BOSTON COUPLE WHO 


By Emily Wheaton 


she had been frequently abroad ; consequently Stanley’s 
explorations in Darkest Africa were not of greater sig- 
nificance than a journey west of Buffalo. Chicago she 
remembered only because of the World’s Fair. The West 
to her was a howling wilderness where dogs barked at 
strangers. ‘The only really definite idea she had of it was 
from the queer Western girls at Miss B——’s school in New 
York, where she had been educated. She remembered 
that these young women were always rich, gene ral spies 7 > 
dressed, and, from her point of view, lous WHS ressive 

as compared with the girls frome These girls from 
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IN CHICAGO ARE SITUATED 


in Chicago 


WEST 


friends that Chicago was the hotbed of Anarchy 
pads were thicker than policemen ; 
sense was rampant — then did she thin 
gave great hostages to love and 
She had known only one sue 
refined, conservative, 


; that foot- 
that crime in every 
k that women indeed 
matrimony. 

f life, and that was the 
‘ectual side ; the rough, human, 
seamy side as come her way. It had been most 

carebatryy “56 trom her. She was tender-hearted to the 
ww Prends | tnat she had known all her life, and sympathetic and 
loving to the members of her own family. But to the 
world, and to people in general, she was cold, unemo- 

tional and most self- 
contained. She felt 
the sorrows of life as 


mavte\ 





e mothers on both 
sides of the family 
read their titles clear 
tothe Colonial Dames 
and Daughters of the 
American Revolu- 
tion. Their names 
were always on the 
long line of patron- 
esses at any particular 
social function—not 
because these ladies 
loved their fellow- 
man; no indeed; 
they were much too 
exclusive to love any- 
thing as democratic 
as their fellow-man— 
or woman either. 
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Although brought 
up in the most refined 
and conservative 
atmosphere possible, 
neither a these 
Russells was what is 
known as ‘‘high 
society people.’’ 
They did not belong 
to the fast or smart 
set that exists even in 
staid and sober 
Boston; but they 
were great social 
favorites in the set 
where they had all 
known one another 
from childhood, and 
where it was impos- 
sible for any one from 
the outside world to 
enter. It was a sort 
of Society Trust to 
preserve its members 
from social contami- 
nation with common 
humans. 

The Russells had 





she saw them played 
on the stage by a 
good actor, but she 
could not express her 
grief; the more 
deeply she felt any- 
thing the colder and 
stiffershegrew. Like 
a great many of her 
New England sisters 
she suffered more 
than half of the time 
from a severe attack 
of indigestion of the 
emotions. 

Edward Russell 
did not take quite 
such a tragic view of 
life in Chicago as did 
his wife, because after 
leaving the Harvard 
Law School he had 
gone to Chicago to 
read law in the office 
of an old friend of his 
father. At the end 
of two years he was 
called back East by 
the death of his father, 
and had been obliged 
to remain in Brook- 
line with his mother. 
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He had been inocu- 
lated with the virus of 
the West, and it had 
taken so suctessfully 
that he was forever 
weaned from all 
Eastern convention- 
ality and conserva- 
tism. He longed to 
get back again where 
he had room to grow 
and spread out; he 
loved the whole 
breezy, energetic 
atmosphere ; he felt 
the force and strength 








been married about 
seven years. Theirs 
had been an unevent- 
ful and rather com- 
monplace life. Noth- 
ing much can happen in such lives except death, and that 
was so common that it would not happen if the rules 
which governed their set could help it. 

Alice Russell, like most young American women, had 
never traveled extensively in her own country, although 
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“WHEN ONE IS 


DINING OUT. A CHICAGO WOMAN, 


TO BEGIN BLOWING OVER THE TABLE IN PURSUIT OF SOOT 


the West were ignored utterly by herself and her friends; 
and now, when she thought she was to be thrown with 
women of that type, it seemed more than she really could 
endure. This in itself was enough to make her courage 
fail. But when she was told by some of her sympathetic 


IN A FIT OF ABSENT-MINDEDNESS, 


of the West, and 
was eager to plunge 
into the thick of the 
smoke, the noise and 
din of the battle of life. 
He wanted to work off the nervous strength of his young 
manhood. He knew and appreciated the sacrifices his wife 
would have to make in leaving her family, her home, and 
the friends of her youth. Still, when this sple endid chance 
came, to be a member of the firna where he-first studied 
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law in Chicago with his father’s old friend, he felt it to 
be the chance of his lifetime, and could not let it go by 
for sentimental reasons which he would always regret. 

Ned Russell had painted Chicago in the most glowin 
colors to please his wife, and now that they were starte 
on the journey there he tried to cheer her r. saying he 
felt sure that after she had lived a while in Chicago she 
would never be content to live in the East again. Of 
course she knew this was perfectly absurd, but then she 
realized that a man could not understand a woman’s 
feeling about such matters. : 

She grew tired of gazing out of the car window. Her 
little boy had grown restless, and the nurse was unable 
to amuse him any longer. it never occurred to her to 
let him play with the other little children in the car, who 
would have amused him, and who were running about 
as little chiJdren should. Instead, she kept the nurse 
and the baby inclosed in the limits of her own section. 

A thing she did not understand was how her husband 
could spend so much time with a lot of other men whom 
he did not know ; smoking, and talking with them as 
though they were old friends. She couldn't help speak- 
ing to him about it, and was surprised to have him say 
that he neither knew nor cared who the men were ; they 
interested him on the trip, and that was all he wanted. 

One of the men in the ‘‘ smoker ”’ had just told a funny 
thing: he said that every time he went East he was 
always delighted to get back West again just for the sake 
of exercising his voice if for no other reason, as all con- 
versations ceased east of Buffalo; and that you might as 
well be in a deaf and dumb asylum, where the inmates 
wandered about the streets, as to be in Boston. 
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As Alice did not have a very keen sense of humor she 
failed to see why all these very ridiculous things should 
be so eh dior amusing to her husband. 

On the afternoon of the second day out a great cloud 
of smoke was seen off on the prairie; it looked as if 
there were a tremendous fire in the distance. After 
she had called her husband's attention to it he said: 
** Why, my dear, that is Chicago. We will be there in 
a little while now.”’ 

** That isn’t Chicago,”’ she said ; ‘‘ that is a big cloud 
of heavy black smoke.’’ 

‘Well, it’s the same thing,’’ he replied laughingly. 
** Chicago and smoke are synonymous. Now all we 
need is a pillar of fire to lead us to the promised land 
which is to be our future home; we have smoke enough 
already.’’ 

When the train pulled into the station at Chicago it 
was almost dark, although it was but three in the after- 
noon. The electric lights were in full force, and the air 
seemed heavy and thick with soot, the soot falling in 

t flakes on the tip of one’s nose or chin, giving one 
a rance of belonging to the army of the ‘* great 
unwashed.’’ Everything looked grimy and dirty. 

They drove to the hotel at once, through streets that 
looked like dark subterranean cafions; with tall build- 
ings looming up on each side like the walls of the Rocky 
Mountains. Alice’s heart fell almost into her shoes as 
she thought: ‘‘Is this the place, this dirty, dreary place, 
in which | am to spend the rest of ry life ?’’ 

When they reached their hote! her spirits began to 
revive as she saw the splendid building. She thought: 
** This place cannot be so altogether hopeless if they can 
have a hotel as handsome as this.’” They were assigned 
to rooms overlooking the lake, and as the sun broke 
through the clouds and showed her how beautiful he 
really could make such a gloomy place, it seemed to 
Alice as though it were a sort of welcome to her. 
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They took dinner in the palm garden attached to the 
hotel, and amused themselves by watching the people 
and getting acquainted with the new conditions in their 
lives. Mr. Russell ordered a particularly good dinner 
as a sort of celebration of their coming to Chicago. It 
seemed strange to Alice to see how little, after all, the 
world varies. Here she was in Chicago, listening to the 
same music, sitting under the same embalmed palm 
trees, artificial and dusty, as they always are; everything 
having the same general effect as the palm garden at the 
Waldorf-Astoria in New York, or the café at theTouraine 
in Boston, where the music is always the same, except 
that the hotels in the East did look a little cleaner. Her 
husband told her that the hotel where they were stop- 
ping was considered the best in Chicago, consequently 
she was rating Chicago according to this hotel. 

Ned was very anxious that she should have good first 
impressions, and was disgusted when the waiter served 
an exceedingly well-cooked dinner in the worst possible 
manner. The table linen was anything but spotless, and 
the courses were fearfully mixed. It ame necessary 
for Ned to suspend the dinner while he gave the waiter 
a few lessons in serving it properly. This, as he sub- 
“ay experienced, was Chicago’s greatest fault. 

t the hotel where they were, the food prepared was 
most excellent and the restaurant was attractive. But 
one had to be almost a human bellows in order to blow 
the soot off the table and the dishes. This, by-the-way, 
is a graceful pastime, that by force of habit has grown 
to be characteristic of Chicago people. At times it is apt 
to be most embarrassing. For instance, when one is 
invited out to dine with Sends, a Chicago woman, in a 
fit of absent-mindedness, is quite liable to begin blowing 
all over the — in awe of boost and as if — were 
not enough she immediately ins to wi er plate, 
her knife and forks for the same ee The thotel 
where the Russells then were was n~ exception to this 
plague of soft-coal locusts ; and, while the cuisine was 
most satisfactory, the other requirements of a good 
dinner were lacking: good service; clean, fresh table 
appointments, and —they always insisted upon serving 
toothpicks with the finger-bowls, no matter what your 

Of previous condition may have been. 

Ned Russell went from one hotel to another trying to 
see if conditions in some of them were not better, but he 
found them all interestingly bad. 

One very popular hotel, where the service was without 

itici the chef exceptionally fine, had a unique 
way of providing entertainment for its guests. A large 
family of little mice, thinking this hotel a very nice place 
indeed, had established themselves and their numerous 
relations in each of the sumptuously decorated private 
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dining-rooms which the hotel maintained. In conse- 
quence, a luncheon or dinner had many startled inter- 
ruptions. Timid ladies were forced to eat standing on 
chairs, generally with one foot on the table (according 
to an old English custom of drinking toasts), in their 
frantic endeavor to get away from the mice, who are not 
at all afraid, and tried in vain to extend the hospitality 
of their apartment. Meantime the men amused them- 
selves by throwing bits of food in the corners and betting 
on the first piece that would be carried off. 

While they were eating dinner Alice became greatly 
interested in watching the people about her, especially 
a dinner-party at the table opposite. They had the hall- 
mark of society people. What impressed her most was 
the air of independence and well-poised social condition 
of the women. It was a bit startling to her when they 
came in to see one of the most attractive of the women, 
and certainly the most aristocratic-looking one, smile, 
and say good-evening to the waiter as he stepped for- 
ward to take her wraps. The look of happiness and 
deferential respect that came into the tired eyes of the 
poor man was somewhat of a revelation to her. She 
could not quite understand it, and thought that here 
in the West there must be a great lack of social and 
caste distinctions, when a woman of such evident refine- 
ment could so unbend and give a thought or even a 
glance to a waiter. It seemed to her that this must be 
a queer and interesting place, and she almost wished 
she could meet the handsome young matron opposite 
who dared speak to a waiter in public. She could not 
imagine herself noticing a waiter; he seemed so a part 
of the furnishing of the café. 

She found herself fascinated by the freedom from con- 
ventionality of this dinner-party ; there was something so 
ony honest about their enjoyment. They laughed 
as though they enjoyed laughing, and were having a jolly 
time among themselves. Ned, noticing her interest, 
said: ‘‘ That, my dear, is the way people enjoy them- 
selves in the West. They let go and have a good time.”’ 
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When the waiter brought the check for their dinner 
Ned said: ‘‘ Well, if this isn’t the cheapest place to live 
that I ever saw. In New York or Boston this dinner 
would have cost nearly twice as much. And do you 
know why? These people out here give enough in one 
portion to do for two, whereas in the East the samples 
of food that one gets as one portion are scarcely enough 
to keep one’s astral body alive.”’ 

After dinner they walked out, and Ned showed Alice 
through a marble tunnel that led from one part of a 
large hotel to another. This, too, was a characteristic 
thing ; instead of going outside and stepping directly 
across the street, the Chicago spirit in its lavishness had 
built a marble tunnel connecting with two hotels in 
order to save guests the inconvenience of going outside. 

It happened to be Saturday night, and as the Kussel!s 
watched the people coming in to the Thomas concerts 
they were immensely entertained. Alice was surprised 
to see so many well-dressed and stunning-looking 
women who from outward appearances seemed quite 
the equal of some of her own friends in the East. The 
gowns worn by them, instead of being ‘* cut out by acir- 
cular saw,’’ as she had been told of Chicago women and 
their dresses, bore the stamp of having been made by 
artists ; and asa rule the women wore their clothes well. 

Alice was much too weary to attend the concert, so 
she and Ned contented themselves with inspecting the 
vast theatre from the hotel, of which it is a part. She 
was much interested in it, and thought it the most con- 
venient way of taking one’s pleasures that she had ever 
seen. Instead of going home, if home happened to be 
any distance, a man and his wife could have their even- 
ing clothes sent in to the hotel, take a room, have dinner, 
go to the opera or concert, meet friends, and have a 
per pets, all without going outside of the hotel. 

But she was tired from her long journey, and a fearful 
depression had taken possession of her; she felt in her 
heart that she never would be contented in Chicago. 
She knew that she would never be able to assimilate her 
ideas with those of the West. 


ed 
CHAPTER TWO 


AS THE days went by, Ned’s friends, who had married 

and settled in Chicago, began to call, and welcomed 
the Russells most cordially. They were soon over- 
whelmed with invitations to dinners and other social 
festivities. 

The free, open-hearted hospitality of these Western 
people was a revelation to Alice ; she had never seen any- 
thing iike it. They seemed to take everybody on faith 
out here. There was no fuss nor formality about society 
at all. They either liked you or they didn’t like you. 
If they did, nothing was too good for you that they could 
do; if they didn’t, you were let alone, that was all. 

The Russells were asked to dine with their friends as 
a matter of course; and an invitation to dinner was 
given as simply and as cordially as an invitation to an 
afternoon cup of tea. But when the dinner was served 
it made Alice marvel that anything so elaborate was taken 
as a matter of course, and with such an utter absence of 
effort. She soon found that in the West the women all 
seemed to possess that delightful faculty of ease in 
entertaining that was a constant surprise to her. An 
invitation to an ‘‘ informal family dinner ’’ to her meant, 
of course, one of her own New England boiled dinners 
of corned beef and vegetables, the only repast where 
you ever get into the real heart of New England people. 
At their other dinner-parties one is apt to sit with cold 
fect under the table, and a congested brain above. Not 
so in the West. Here the blood is warmed with human 
kindness, and it is not always the milk of human kind- 
ness either, which is apt to curdle at times, especially dur- 
ing an emotional thunderstorm. This profuse Western 
hospitality rather grated upon her after a while ; it was 
not quite exclusive enough to meet her requirements of 
what the best society should be. For example, it was 
a bit unusual for her to sit at a dinner with a woman 
whom she knew worked on a newspaper. She had 
nothing in common with such people socially. To be 
sure, she would help them if they were in trouble, but 
there really was a social difference that these Western 
folk seemed not to respect at all. 


There were many things about society life in Chicago 
that offended Alice Russell’s strict sense of propriety 
and conventionality. Such things as chaperons were 
apparently unknown. Young girls came to dances, 
went to theatres, did almost everything, in fact, that they 
pleased to do, with such an air of ‘‘I can do no 
wrong,’’ that it seemed quite lawless yet proper, 
although Alice did not approve of it in the least. In 
talking over this state of ainies with a young woman she 
met, and liked rather better than the majority of the 
girls she had seen in society, she said: ‘‘ My dear, I do 
not understand the liberty you girls are given here in 
the West. You go out alone with men, and seem to 
have no restrictions whatever.”’ 
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‘** Well,”’ answered her friend, ‘‘ we don’t do anything 
very bad, do we? We only do the things that you do.”’ 

**Oh, that is quite a different matter,’’ answered Alice ; 
* I am married.”’ 

‘* Well,’”’ answered the honest, breezy Western girl, 
‘* it’s not my fault that I’m not married. I’ve been 
trying for a long time, but in the mean time I must live.” 

This was too much, so she gave the young-girl problem 
up as hopeless. Another thing that rather surprised her 
was the absence of many social sets. She soon came 
to the conclusion that Chicago was the most democratic 
city she ever knew. It was the easiest thing in the 
world to get in among the very best people. All a 
stranger had to do in order to make her presence felt 
socially was to go to a certain fashionable hotel, secure 
an expensive suite of rooms, wear stunning clothes, 
study a good grammar, be careful not to put her knife 
in her mouth, nor leave her spoon standing in her cup 
when at the table; and, above all things, refrain. from 
taking a toothpick when the waiter offers it. Years 
of endeavor toward a strenuous social life have been 
ruined by a moment’s absence of mind in regard to 
toothpicks. 

Like Charity, Alice soon found that golf ‘‘ covereth 
a multitude of sins.’’ The oftener that she and Ned 
were entertained at the country clubs, the more she 
became convinced that it was easier for that poor old 
camel to get through the eye of a needle than to try to 
live without golf in Chicago. There is little hope of 
ever being the real thing socially unless one can read 
his title clear to at least one country club. No church 
affiliation, or ancestors even, can do for you what golf 
can in the social ascent of man in Chicago. There is 
nothing on earth to talk about all summer long at these 
country clubs but golf and ‘‘ the eternal feminine.’’ 
One day Alice heard a woman say that ‘‘ every time a 
brassy drove a high ball a woman’s reputation struck a 
bunker that left it black and blue for the rest of her life.”’ 
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At one of these clubs Alice found more of a visible 
effort to maintain that atmosphere of exclusive charm, 
so dear to the socially elect, than at any of the others, 
and she had seen them all. The Saddle and Cycle 
Club she more thoroughly enjoyed than any of the 
others, as she was not a particularly ardent golf player, 
and here the location was so beautiful that it was a con- 
stant delight, situated as it is on the edge of glorious 
Lake Michigan. Everything about this little gem of a 
club was ideal. The view of the lake from the piazza, 
the wooded grounds about the place, made it the most 
attractive and artistic country club she had ever seen; 
and here it was she loved to come and spend long sum- 
mer afternoons, or at night sit in the moonlight and 
listen to the music of the waters. The small member- 
ship of this club made it more quiet and restful than the 
others, and she always looked upon it as the one bright 
spot in Chicago to her. 

The Washington Park Club was all that she imagined 
a Western club would be, consequently it did not appeal 
to her in any way. It was much too democratic and 
horsey. The Midlothian was very pleasant, but quite 
too far away for comfort. Ned liked the Glen View Club, 
as there was a jolly crowd of people there who were 
friends ; but Alice decided that she much preferred 
either Wheaton or Onwentsia, and of these two she 
much preferred Onwentsia, as the life at Wheaton 
seemed a bit too gay for her. In a moment of un- 
conscious humor she made a remark to a mutual 
friend, who lost no time in repeating it to every one that 
came in sight. Alice had been discussing the relative 
merits of the different clubs, and said to her friend, in 
the most innocent manner: ‘‘ No, I don’t think I should 
like Wheaton ; I should always feel as if I had to get 
some skates on to keep up with them. We don’t do 
that way in the East, you know.”’ 

At Onwentsia there was at all times the air of we are 
the very best people that ever happened, and as the 
very best out West was none too good, in the opinion of 
Mrs. Russell, she thought they might as well be associ- 
ated with the Onwentsia Club. To be sure, the links 
were not nearly so good as at Wheaton. But something 
had to be sacrificed, so why not the golf links? They 
only interfered with a nice walk, anyway. Besides, here 
they were on the sacred borders of Lake Forest, one of 
the most fashionable suburbs of Chicago. That in itself 
compensated for a good many other things. 
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The next question of supreme importance was where 
they should live. But where to go was the vital ques- 
tion. From all Alice could hear there was only one 
part of Chicago that was at all habitable, and that was 
the North Side. She was told that one might as well 
go and live among ‘‘ the submerged tenth,”’ or in the 
slums, as to live on the West Side ; that nobody lived 
there or ever had been known to live there. If they 
did they never told it where any one from the North 
Side could hear it. There were some old settlers, she 
was told, who had lived over on the West Side before 
the great fire, but they had been purified, and tried by 
fire with a vengeance. They lost everything they had 
in the world, and were now, in this their other incarna- 
tion, worthy to live among the elect on the North Side. 
Of course this settled the west side of town. Then 
they thought of looking for a house on the South Side, 
as the: transportation on the Illinois Central was so 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 46) 
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DRAWN BY FRANK VER BECK 





“THE OTHER NEOLITHIC LADIES’ AT ONCE KNOCKED HIM DOWN, AND SAT ON HIM IN A LONG LINE OF SIx”’ 


How the First Letter Was Written 


By Rudyard Kipling 


NCE upon a most early time was a Neolithic 
man. He wasn’t a Jute or even an Angle, 
which he might well have been, Best Beloved, 
and never mind why. He was a Primitive; 
and he lived happily all his life in a cave, and 
he wore very few clothes, and he couldn’t 
read, and he couldn’t write, and he didn’t want 
to, and, except when he was hungry, he was 
quite content. And his name was Teg-u-mai 
Bop-su-lai, and that means : ‘‘ Man-Who-Does- 
' Not-Put-His-Foot-Forward-in-a-Hurry,’’ but 
we, O Best Beloved, will call him Tegumai for short. And 
his wife’s name was Tash-u-mai Te-win-drow, and that 
means: ‘‘ Lady-Who-Asks-a-Very-Many-Questions,’’ but 
we, O Best Beloved, will call her Tashumai for short. 
And his little girl-daughter’s name was Taffy-mai Me-tallu- 
mai, and that means: ‘‘ Small - Person - Without - Any- 
Manners -Who-Ought-to-be-Spanked,”’ but 7’m going to 
call her Taffy. And she was Tegumai Bopsulai’s Best 
Beloved and her own Mummy’s Best Beloved, and she 
was not spanked half as much as was 
good for her; and they were all three 
very happy. As soon as Taffy could 
run about she went everywhere in the 
woods and forests with her Daddy, 
Tegumai, and sometimes they would 
not come home till they were hungry for 
dinner ; and then Tashumai Tewindrow 
would say: ‘‘ Where in the world have 
you two been all morning to get so 
shocking dirty? Really, Tegumai, 
you’re no better than the child.”’ 
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Now attend and listen ! 

One day Tegumai Bopsulai went 
down to the Wagai River to spear carp- 
fish for dinner, and Taffy went with him. 
Tegumai’s spear was made of wood 
with shark’s teeth at the end, and almost 
at his first stroke he broke it right 
across by jabbing it down too hard on 
a stone. They were miles from home 
(of course they had their lunch with 
them in a little bag), and Tegumai had 
forgotten to take an extra spear. 

** Shi-/as’’ (My spear is broken), said 
Tegumai. ‘‘ It will take me half the 
day to mend it.’’ 

‘* Isn’t your big black spear at home, 
Daddy ?’’ said Taffy. ‘‘ Let me run 
back to the cave and ask Mummy to 
give it me.’’ 

‘* It’s too far for your fat little legs,”’ 
said Tegumai. ‘‘ Besides, you might 
fall into the beaver-swamp and_ be 
drowned. We must make the best of 
a bad job.’’ He sat down and took 
out a little leather mendy-bag full of 
reindeer-sinews and strips of leather, 
and lumps of bees-wax and resin and 
sharp-edged shells, and began to mend 
the spear. Taffy sat down, too, with 
her toes in the water and her chin in 
her hand, and thinked very hard. Then 
she said: ‘‘ I say, Daddy, it’s a bother 
that there isn’t any one that we could 
send with a message for the new spear.’’ 

‘ Taffy,’’ said Tegumai, ‘‘ it would 
be a convenience, now you mention it, 
if we had any way of getting a fresh 
spear.”’ 

Just then a Stranger-man came along 
the river, but he belonged to a far tribe 
— the Tewarras — and he did not under- 
stand one word of Tegumai’s language. 
He stood on the bank and smiled 
at Taffy because he had a little girl- 
daughter of his own. ‘Tegumai drew a 
hank of fine dry sinews from his mendy- 
bag and began to mend his spear. 

‘*Come here,’ said Taffy to the 
Stranger-man. ‘‘ Do you know where 
my Mummy lives?’’ 
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THIS Is THE LETTER AS DRAWN 
BY Mr. KipLinc HIMSELF 





BUT | CAN'T MAKE YOU BEAUTIFUL IN THE PICTURE’”’ 


And the Stranger-man said ‘‘ Umm !”’ being, as I have 
said before, a Tewarra. 

‘* Silly !’’ said Taffy, and she stamped her foot, because 
she saw a shoal of ’normous big carp going up the river 
just when they knew that her Daddy couldn’t use his spear. 

‘* Don’t bother grown-ups,’’ said Tegumai, so busy with 
his spear-mending that he did not turn round to look at 
the Stranger-man; even though the Stranger-man was 
unquestionably a Tewarra. 

‘* I aren’t,’’ said Taffy, ‘‘ I only want him to do what I 
want him to do, and he won’t understand.”’ 

‘* Then don’t bother me,’’ said Tegumai, pulling and 
+ ae at the deer-sinews with his mouth full of loose 
ends. 

The Stranger-man— and a genuine Tewarra he was —sat 
down on the grass while Taffy showed him in dumb show 
what her Daddy was doing. The Stranger-man who was 
very clever —for a Tewarra — thought : ‘‘ This is a wonder- 
ful child. She stamps her foot at me and she makes 
faces. She must be the daughter of that noble chief who 
is so great that he won't take any notice 
of me.’’ So he smiled more politely 
than ever. 

‘* Now,’’ said Taffy, ‘‘ 1 want you to 
go to my Mummy ’cause your legs are 
longer than mine and you won't fall 
into the beaver-swamp, and ask for 
Daddy’s cther spear — the big one with 
the black handle that hangs over the 
fireplace.”’ 

The Stranger-man (avd he was a 
Tewarra) thought : ‘‘ This is a remark- 
ably wonderful child. She waves her 
arms and she shouts at me, but I don’t 
understand a word of what she says. 
But if I don’t do what she wants | am 
afraid that that haughty Chief-Man- 
Who-Turns - His- Back-on-Callers will 
be angry.’’ He twisted a little piece 
of bark off a birch-tree and brought it 
to Taffy. He did this, Best Beloved, to 
show that his heart was as white as the 
birch-bark and that he meant no harm. 

‘*Oh!’’ said Taffy. ‘* Now I see! 
You want my Mummy’s living address ? 
Of course I can’t write, but I can draw 
pictures if | have anything sharp to 
scratch with. Please lend me a shark's 
tooth off your necklace.” 
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The Stranger-man (and /e was a 
Tewarra) didn’t say anything, so Taffy 
out up her little hand and pulled at the 
peautitul shark-and-elk-tooth necklace 
round his neck. 

The Stranger-man (and he was a 
Tewarra!) thought: ‘‘ This is a most 
remarkably wonderful child. The 
shark’s tooth on my necklace is a 
magic shark’s tooth, and I was always 
told that if people touched it without 
my leave they would immediately swell 
up and burst. But this child doesn’t 
swell up and burst; and that important 
Chief - Man - Who- Attends - Strictly - to - 
His-Business— who has not yet taken 
any notice of me at all—doesn’t seem 
to be afraid that she will swell up and 
burst. I guess I had better be more 
polite.”’ 

So he gave Taffy the sharp, shark’s 
tooth, and she lay down flat on her 
tummy with her legs in the air, like 
some people on the drawing-room floor 
when they want to draw pictures (but 
she didn’t stick her tongue out), and 
she said: ‘‘ Now I'll draw you some 
beautiful pictures! You can look over 
my shoulder, but you mustn’t joggle, 
ylease. First I'll draw Daddy fishing. 
t isn’t very like him, but Mummy will 
know, because I’ve drawn his spear all 
broken. Well now, I'll draw the other 
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spear that he wants —the black-handled spear. It looks 
as if it was sticking in Daddy’s back, but that’s because 
the old tooth slipped and the piece of bark isn’t big 
enough. That’s the spear I want you to fetch; so Pil 
draw a picture of me myself 'splaining to you. My hair 
doesn’t stand up like I’ve drawn, but it’s easier to draw 
that way. Now I'll draw you. / think ape very 
nice, really, but I can’t make you beautiful in the pic- 
ture, so you mustn't be 'fended. Are you ’fended?”’ 

The Stranger-man (and he was a Tewarra) smiled. 
He thought : ‘‘ There must be a big battle going to be 
fought somewhere, and this most extraordinary child 
who does not swell up and burst is telling me to call all 
the great chief’s tribe to help him. He is a great chief, 
or he would have noticed me.”’ 

** Look,”’ said Taffy, drawing very hard. ‘‘ Now I’ve 
drawn you, and I’ve put the spear that Daddy wants 
into your hand —just to remind you that you're to bring 
it. Now I'll show you how to find my * etn living 
address. You go along till you come to two trees 
(those are trees), and then you go over a hill (that’s a 
hill), and then you come into a beaver-swamp all full of 
beavers. I haven't put in all the beavers because I 
can’t draw beavers well, but I’ve drawn some of their 
heads, and that’s all you'll see of them when you cross 
the swamp. Mind you don’t fall in! Then our cave is 
just beyond the beaver-swamp. It isn’t as high as the 

ills, really, but I can’t draw things very small with this 
slippy tooth. That’s my Mummy outside! She is 
beautiful. She is the most beautifullest Mummy there 
ever was, but she won’t be ’fended when she sees I’ve 
drawn her so plain. She'll be pleased of me because I 
candraw. Now in case you forget I’ve drawn the spear 
that Daddy wants eu/side our cave. It’s inside really, 
but you show the picture to my Mummy and she’ll give 
it you. I’ve made her holding up her hands because 
I know she’ll be pleased to see you. Isn't it a beauti- 
ful picture? And do you quite understand ?’’ 
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The Stranger-man (and he was a 7ewarra) looked at 
the picture and nodded. He said to himself: ‘‘ If I do 
not fetch this great chief's tribe to help him he will be 
slain by his enemies who are coming up on all sides 
with spears. Now I see why the great chief pretended 
not to notice me. He feared that his enemies were hid- 
ing in the bushes and would see him deliver a message 
to me. Therefore he turned his back, and let the wise 
and wonderful child draw the terrible picture. I will 
run and get help.’’ He raced off into the bushes like 
the wind, and Taffy sat down most pleased. 

‘* What have you been doing, Taffy ?’’ said Tegumai. 
He had mended his spear and was waving it to and fro. 

‘* It’s a little berangement of my own, Daddy dear,’ 
said Taffy. ‘‘If you won’t ask me questions you'll 
know all about it in a little time, and you'll be s’ prised. 
You don’t know how s’prised you'll be, Daddy! 
Promise you'll be s’prised ?”’ 

‘* Very good,”’ said Tegumai, and began fishing. 

The Stranger-man— did you know he was a Tewarra? 
—hurried away with the picture and ran for some miles, 
till quite by accident he found Tashumai Tewindrow at 
the door of her cave talking to some other Neolithic 
ladies who had come in to lunch. Taffy was very like 
Tashumai, specially about the upper part of the face and 
the eyes, so the Stranger-man— always a pure Tewarra 
—smiled politely and handed her the birch-bark. He 
had run hard, and he panted, and his legs were scratched 
with brambles, but he still tried to be polite. 

As soon as Tashumai saw the picture she screamed like 
anything, and flew at the Stranger-man although she 
might have guessed he was a Tewarra. The other 








RS. LINFIELD was a most devoted little wife, 
and one of those theoretical housekeepers 
besides. She had been studying for the part 
she was expected to play as Linfield’s wife by reading 
all the ‘‘ Hints to Housekeepers ’’ that she could find in 
the various ‘‘ woman’s pages’”’ of the newspapers, ana 
she was particularly impressed with the idea that there 
must be no waste. Scraps, of course, could be made 
over into puddings, croquettes and such things, but every 
one insisted that the really successful housekeeper was 
the one who so planned that practically nothing was left. 

** I realize,’’ she said to Lucius, ‘‘ that I must be very 
careful, for a careless or thoughtless housewife just 
simply throws money away, and we’re not millionaires, 
dear, are we? I’ll show you how well I can manage.”’ 
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Lucius, of course, told her that she was the dearest 
little woman and the best manager, and then he —— 

But never mind that. 

It so happened that he wasn’t very hungry one day, 
and a good deal was left when dinner was finished. 
Thereupon Mrs. Linfield was greatly distressed. 

** Oh, dear,’’ she cried, ‘‘ how did I happen to make 
such a mistake ?’’ 

** But you didn’t, little wife,’’ he answered. ‘‘ It’s all 
my fault. I wasn’t very hungry to-day, you know.’’ 

** It’s just lovely of you to say that,”’ she said, smiling 
gratefully at him. ‘‘ You're so good and generous that 

ou want to take the blame for everything, but I know 
it’s my wretched management. It just shows my awful 
extravagance.”’ 

Now a man who is very much in love with an imprac- 
tical little wife with a theoretical knowledge of house- 
keeping has only one thing to do in such circumstances 
—he must make things come out even. That is what 
Lucius undertook to do. He ate all there was and 
she straightway provided more. 






Neolithic ladies at once knocked him down and sat on 
him in a long line of six while Tashumai pulled his hair. 
‘* It’s as plain as the nose on this Stranger-man’s face,”’ 
she said. ‘‘ He has stuck my Tegumai all full of spears 
and frightened poor Taffy so that her hair stands all on 
end; and not content with that he brings me a horrid 
picture to show how it wasdone. Look!’’ Sheshowed 
the picture to all the Neolithic ladies sitting patiently on 
the Stranger-man—the first Tewarra who had ever been 
sat upon. ‘* Here is my Tegumai with his arm broken ; 
here is a spear sticking into his back ; here is a man with 
a spear ready’to throw ; here is another man throwing a 
spear from a cave, and here are a whole pack of people 
(they were Taffy’s beavers, really, but they did look like 
people) coming up behind Tegumai! Isn’t it shocking ?’’ 

‘* Shocking,’’ said the Neolithic ladies, and they filled 
the Stranger-man’s hair with mud (at which, as a 
Tewarra, he was surprised), and they beat upon the 
drums and called together all the chiefs of the Tribe of 
Tegumai, with their Hetmans and Dolmans, all Negusses, 
Woons and Akhoonds of the organization, in addition to 
the Warlocks, Angekoks, Juju-men, Bonzes and the rest, 
who decided that, before they chopped the Stranger- 
man’s head off, he should instantly lead them down to 
the river and show where he had hidden poor Taffy. 
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By this time the Stranger-man (a Tewarra, Best 
Beloved) was really annoyed, because they had filled 
his hair quite solid with mud and had sat upon him, ina 
long line of six. However, he said nothing till all the 
Tribe of Tegumai had assembled. Then he led them 
back to the bank of the river, where they found Taffy 
making daisy-chains, and Tegumai carefully spearing 
small carp with the mended spear. 

‘* Well, you have been quick!”’ said Taffy. ‘* But 
why did you bring so many people? Daddy dear, this 
is my s’prise. Are you s’prised, Daddy ?’’ 

** Yes,’’ said Tegumai, ‘‘ but it has ruined all my fish- 
ing for the wr. Why, the whole dear, kind, nice, clean, 
quiet tribe is here, Taffy !”’ 

And so they were. First of all walked Tashumai 
Tewindrow and the Neolithic ladies, tightly holding on 
to the Stranger-man whose hair was full of mud 
(although he was a Tewarra). Behind them came the 
Head Chief, the Vice Chief, the Deputy and Assistant 
Chiefs (all armed to the teeth), the Hetmans and Heads 
of Hundreds ; Platoffs with their Piatoons and Dolmans 
with their detachments; Woons, Negusses and 
Akhoonds ranking in the rear (still armed to the teeth). 
Behind them ramped the tribe in hierarchical order, from 
owners of four graduated glacial, vernal, cestuffy and 
frugiferous caves (one of each season), a_ private 
reindeer-run and two salmon-leaps, to feudal and prog- 
nathous villeins semi-entitled to half a bearskin on 
winter nights, not too near the tribal fire, and adscript 
serfs holding the reversion of a scraped marrow-bone 
under heriot. They were all there, present and correct, 
and they stamped on the bank and frightened every 
fish for twenty miles around; and Tegumai thanked 
them in a fluid Neolithic oration. 
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Then Tashumai Tewindrow ran down and kissed and 
hugged Taffy hard ; but the Head Chief of the Tribe of 
Tegumai took Tegumai by the topknot and shook him 
much harder. 

‘* Explain! Explain!’ cried all the Tribe of Tegumai. 

‘* Goodness sakes alive !’’ said Tegumai. ‘‘ Let go 
of my topknot. Can’t a man break his carp-spear with- 
out the whole countryside coming to look? You're a 
very interfering people.’’ 





‘* Poor boy,’’ she said to herself ; ‘‘ just look how he 
cleans the table! I’m starving him; that’s what I’m 
doing!’’ And a few days later she sighed and solilo- 
quized: ‘‘ I knew some men had big appetites, but I 
never knew anything equal to this. And he never used 
to eat so much, I remember when he dined with us at 
mother’s ” Here a horrible thought flashed into 
her mind. - Love destroys the appetite. He was in love 
then, while now it was evident Oh, she couldn’t 
bear to think of it. The reasoning was infallible, but the 
conclusion was heartbreaking. 

He found her in tears when he came home that even- 
ing, and he had to declare that he loved her no less than 
eighteen times before she even smiled at him. Of course 
after that he could not hurt her feelings by giving her 
any chance to reproach herself with mismanagement. 
So he ate and ate, and, with what he had eaten before, 
every mouthful gave him a physical pang while it gave 
her an emotional shock. 

‘* No man in love,’’ she wailed when she was alone, 
‘* could eat like that. I have lost his heart. But I must 
be brave,’’ she added with sudden determination. ‘‘We 
are bound together for life, and I have a duty to perform. 
Although every mouthful he takes tears at my heart- 
strings, yet I must give him all that he craves.”’ 

Then she wept a little. 

Shortly thereafter came Christmas. Mrs. Linfield 
determined that she would prepare a dinner for her hus- 
band that would be a dinner. And it was a dinner; it 
would have worried a starving tramp. True, she told 
herself it was like driving nails in the coffin of her happy 
love-dreams, and now and then a dish was flavored with 
a stray tear, but she was determined to suffer in silence. 
The world— and he most of all— should not see how her 
heart was wrenched and her life was wrecked. 

That Christmas dinner was a veritable masterpiece of 
self-sacrificing devotion and of untold variety. Lucius 
was in despair. 








‘* I don’t believe you’ve brought my Daddy’s black- 
handled spear after all,’’ said Taffy. ‘* And what are 
you doing to my nice Stranger-man ?”’ 

‘* Where are the bad people who speared you, my 
darling ?’’ said Tashumai Tewindrow. 

‘* There weren’t any,”’ said Tegumai. ‘‘ The only 
caller was that poor fellow you are trying to choke. 
Aren’t you well, or are you ill, O Tribe of Tegumai?’’ 

‘* He came with a horrible picture,’’ said the Head 
Chief. ‘‘ A picture that showed you were full of spears.’’ 

‘* Er—um—I gave him a picture,’’ said Taffy, but she 
did not feel quite comfy. 

‘*\ ou!’’ said the Tribe of Tegumai all together. 
‘*Small- Person -With- No- Manners-Who- Ought- to- be 
Spanked! You?”’ 

‘* Taffy dear, I’m afraid we’re in for a little trouble,”’ 
said her Daddy, and put his arm around her. 

‘* Explain! Explain! Explain!” said the Head Chief 
of the Tribe of Tegumai, and he hopped on one toe. 

‘* Tl wanted the Stranger-man to fetch Daddy’s spear 
—so I drawed it,’’ said Taffy. ‘‘ There wasn’t lots of 
spears. There was as 1 one spear. I drawed it three 
times to make sure. I couldn’t help it looking as if it 
stuck into Daddy’s head. There wasn’t room on the 
birch-bark ; and those things that Mummy called bad 
people are my beavers. I drawed them to show him 
the way through the swamp; and I drawed Mummy at 
the mouth of the cave looking pleased because he is a 
nice Stranger-man, and / think you are just the stupid- 
est people in the world. He isa very nice man. Why 
have you filled his hair with mud? Wash him!”’ 
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Nobody said anything for a long time, till the Head 
Chief laughed. Then the Stranger-man (who was a 
dependable Tewarra) laughed ; then Tegumai laughed 
till he fell down flat on the bank, and then all the Tribe 
laughed more and worse and louder. The only people 
who did not laugh were Tashumai Tewindrow and all 
the Neolithic ladies. They were very polite to all their 
husbands, and said ‘‘ idiot !’’ ever so often. 

‘Then the Head Chief of the Tribe of Tegumai cried 
and said and sang: ‘‘O Small-Person-Without-Any- 
Manners-Who-Ought-to-be-Spanked, you’ve nearly hit 
upon a great invention.” 

‘* | didn’t intend to. I only wanted Daddy’s black- 
handled spear,’’ said Taffy. 

‘* Never mind. It 7s a great invention and some day 
men will call it writing. At present it is only pictures, 
and, as we have seen to-day, pictures are not always 
properly understood. But a time will come, O Babe of 
Tegumai, when we shall be able to really and truly read 
and write, and then we shall always say exactly what we 
mean without any mistakes. Let the six Neolithic 
ladies wash the mud out of the Stranger-man’s hair !”’ 

‘* | shall be glad of that,’’ said Taffy, ‘*‘ because, though 
you’ve brought every spear in the Tribe of Tegumai, 
you’ve forgotten my Daddy’s black-handled spear.”’ 

Then they adopted the Stranger-man (a genuine 
Tewarra of Tewarr) into the Tribe of Tegumai, because 
he was a gentleman and did not make a sing-song about 
the mud that the Neolithic ladies put into his hair; but 
from that day to this (and I suppose it is all Taffy’s 
fault) very few little girls have ever liked learning to 
read or write. Most of them prefer to draw pictures 
and to play about with their Daddies just like Taffy. 
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Mr. Kipling’s Personal Experience with a Lion 
In the next story of this series, which the author says is “‘a true 


story,” Mr. Kipling will tell about his experiences in “ bringing up” 
a baby lion on a bottle — illustrated with photographs taken by himself. 
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An Incident in the Life of a Self-Sacrificing Husband 
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‘* Don’t you think, little wife,’”’ he gently suggested, 
as he anxiously saw the endless procession ot dishes 
coming on the table, ‘‘ that you are providing a little 
more than is necessary for two?”’ 

‘* He wants to hide the truth from me,’’ she thought, 
‘* but I will not let him deny himself. It is enough that 
one should suffer.’’ 

So she insisted that she had planned it very carefully, 
and he went to work at it. 

** Rather than hurt her feelings,’’ he told himself, ‘‘ I 
would eat the tablecloth.” 

Now there was heroism for you—the heroism that 
true love inspires. He ate that dinner without flinching, 
every scrap of it, and when he was through he went into 
the little parlor and lay down on the lounge. She 
watched him and sighed. 

‘* He used to be so lively and jolly after dinner,’’ she 
said. ‘‘ Now all he wants is to be let alone. Oh, what 
has become of my romance! Why, I shouldn’t be sur- 
prised if he actually went to sleep—and on Christmas 
Day, too! Perhaps he’ll snore!” 
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And that is just what he did. Not only did he snore, 
but he kicked and strangled and struggled and cried out 
in his sleep as well. He had dreams— horrible dreams, 
regular brain-splitting, mince-pie dreams — and when he 
woke up a worried wife and the doctor from the next 
flat were leaning over him. 

‘* For Heaven’s sake, Doctor,’ he whispered as soon 
as he had a chance, ‘‘ tell her she must diet me if she 
would save my life! If you have any pity for a suffer- 
ing human being tell her she must diet me.” 

** And that,’’ remarked the doctor sagely, ‘‘ will be no 
lie, either.”’ 

So Lucius Linfield was saved, and shortly thereafter 
Connubial Felicity resumed business at the old stand in 
the Linfield home. 
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CHAPTER FOUR 


ERTRAMarose from 
his morning coffee 
and wentrestlessly 

into the street. Hehad 
not seen Christine for 
several days, and was 
puzzled about her 
absence. Was she ill? 
Had she décided to quit 
his acquaintance as 
abruptly as she had 
made it? He broke off 
his train of thought to 
smile at Frau Lutz, who 
was trudging up the 
hill. The withered old 
woman’s smile was 
really a good-natured 
grin. She unwrapped 
a piece of brown paper 
and took therefrom a 
note from Christine, 
saying that she would 
that day keep tryst. 

Bertram eyed the old 
woman. ‘* You know 
the Fraulein Christine?”’ 

‘*Yes, Mein Herr.”’ 

‘‘l wish I did. Some 
time you must tell me 
about her,’’ and he glad- 
dened the old woman 
with a mark piece. 
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**Why did you disap- 
point me?” he asked 
Christine that after- 
noon. ‘‘ Youwereill?’’ 

‘*] didn’t feel like 
coming —I didn’t have 
the impulse.’’ 

‘* There were 
reasons.”’ 

‘*Well, there were 
other reasons, but they 
were unpleasant. Now 
when I come to you for 
a ray of comfort you 
begin to quarrel. Tell 
me what you have been 
doing.”’ 

“Thinking of you.”’ 

‘*You’d better not 
think of me at all.”’ 

‘* Advice is the easiest 
thing to give.”’ 

‘* Meaning that you 
won't take it.’’ 

‘* How can [ when | 
love you?”’ 

‘* And you promised 
not to——’’ 

‘* Not to!”’ 

‘* Not to speak of it.’’ 

‘* Did I? Perhaps I 
agreed for one day. 
But I’ll promise for 
always if ——”’ 
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‘* If you’ ll tell me that 
you don’t care for me.”’ 

She lifted her shoul- 
ders. ‘‘It is such a 
little sentence and | 
could say it so easily,”’ 
she answered, pulling 
at her handkerchief. 

‘** But you will not say it, Christine, for you do care. | 
know it. Everything but your lips says so. Won’t you let 
yourself believe it? My people at home will welcome you, 
and I can make you happy. Some day we will come back 
to the old forest and live in its shadow.”’ 
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She looked away from him and fumbled with her hair. 
Her handkerchief lay on a fold of her skirt, and, with the 
instinct of a lover to whom the least trifle belonging to his 
sweetheart is a treasure, Bertram tucked the bit of lace 
into his cuff. 

‘* It’s a fine time to have an impulse,’’ he suggested. 

‘* You think it easy. You would like to take hold of 
hands, run down the hill together, and, like tw » children in 
a German fairy tale, wander on and on till at’ sit-we came 
to a little house all ready for us?”’ 

‘*I’d like it,’’ he said smiling. 

‘* Where we should live happily ever after till we died.”’ 
Then, after a pause, she said, ‘‘ I’ve made a mistake.”’ 

‘* But, Christine.’’ 

‘It hasn’t been fair to you,’’ she continued, staring 
straight in front of her. ‘‘ You see, I thought only of my- 
self ; 1 wanted to live a little, and you were helping me. I 
thought I could play at friendship, but it seems I can’t; so 
perhaps we’d better pull down the curtain now and call it 
an episode.’’ 

** Will you say you don’t care ?’’ 

‘* The stubbornness of men,”’ she said, laughing ; then she 
rose and flicked some fir needles from her skirt. ‘‘ I’m 
going now, but you may walk with me to the clearing. It 
may be the last time.’’ 

‘“ Christine!’’ he exclaimed. ‘‘I almost believe you 
don’t care, but I shall storm your villa if you don’t come.”’ 

She raised her eyebrows. ‘‘ As well first as last,’’ she 
murmured. ‘‘ I suppose you won’t be content till you are 
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uncomfortable. 
good-humored.”’ 

‘* And you will come to-morrow ?”’ 

‘* Unless I change my mind.’’ 

But the next day she did not come, and Bertram, sitting 
on the rocks, looking down at the villas, felt that she had 
decided 2gainst him. He took out her handkerchief and 
turned ic over in his hands; the tiny centre was of the 
softest fabric, the deep border of lace was of a pattern filmy 
and delicate like threads of gossamer. ‘‘ I will find its 
owner,’’ he said; and putting the handkerchief in his 
pocket he set off toward Schlossberg. During all their 
acquaintance he had kept his promise not to go there ; yet 
he felt that once in the village he would find her. 
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In Schlossberg there are two hotels of some pretension. 
They are for the accommodation of travelers who come to 
see the old castle. The smaller, called the ‘‘ Thiiringer 
Hof,”’ lies at the lower end of the village and commands 
the best view of the castle. The ‘‘ Golden Lion”? is situ- 
ated on the slope of the hill, and its patrons have the 
finest outlook down the gorge. At the latter Bertram 
stopped and ordered coffee. 

‘* It is a fine day,’’ said the waiter. 

‘* A fine day and a pretty village,’’ said Bertram. 
have some beautiful villas.’’ 

‘* You find them so?”’ 

‘* | suppose they belong to city people who live here only 
in summer ?”’ 

‘* Yes.” 

‘* A quiet place for a man to bring his family. 
are no doubt many ladies hereabout?”’ 

The waiter shook his head. ‘‘ There,’’ he pointed, 
‘* live two ladies. Their father was a general; but they 
are so old they go out but littl. The red house 


Come, we are both cross again. Let’s be 
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formerly belonged to 
an English woman, but 
now it is sold to Herr 
Krumacker. It is not 
occupied this year.’’ 

‘‘And the highest 
one, the white?’’ 

‘*Vhat belongs to 
Herr Rueckert, the old 
porcelain manufac- 
turer.”’ 

‘*Then the pretty, 
young lady I saw the 
other day—she is per- 
haps his daughter ?’’ 

The waiter smiled. 
‘* That will be his young 
wife. They are just 
married, She is, in- 
deed, pretty and quite 
young — but to so old a 
man——”’ He lifted 
his shoulders. 

Bertram’s spoon 
clinked on his cup: 
‘* So it is that way,’’ he 
said hotly. ‘‘ She told 
a falsehood, and has 
been amusing herself. 
It has been a summer’s 
day play to her.’’ Then 
for an instant he 
thought his heart had 
stopped. ‘‘ She cares, 
too,’”’ he said bitterly. 
‘* That is the worst. 
She only intended it as 
a play, but now we care, 
and neither of us has the 
right.’ He remem- 
bered his scheme for 
finding the owner of the 
handkerchief. ‘I 
mustn’t go,’’ he 
thought. ‘‘ fi she has 
made a mistake I 
mustn’t make it worse.”’ 
He looked at the hand- 
kerchief again, and 
seemed to see the girl 
who had dropped it. 
‘*] won’t believe it!” 
heexclaimed. ‘‘There 
is a mistake. I'll take 
this to the villa—I can’t 
reriain in doubt.”’ 
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He gave the waiter 
fifty pfennigs and went 
out into the street. A 
carriage with white 
horses was coming up 
the road, but before it 
reached the hotel it 
turned aside and went 
up the slope toward the 
villas. In the carriage 
he caught sight of a 
woman’s figure. The 
waiter, who had fol- 
lowed, touched him on 
the arm and said, ‘‘ It 
is the Frau Rueckert.’’ 

‘* Is she German ora 
foreigner?’’ asked 
Bertram. 

‘* Himmel!” ejacu- 
lated the man. ‘‘How 
can I say? Herr Rueckert is a Saxon, and his wife has 
the yellow hair of the Saxon ladies.”’ 

‘* Thank you,’ said Bertram as he set off up the hill, 
determined to end his uncertainty. Turning his head he 
could see far across the valley on the hillside a little brown 
scar. It was the clearing where he and Christine had met. 
He did not pause at the gate of Herr Rueckert’s grounds, 
for he had a grim desire to have the agony over. The 
drive was shaded by lindens. In front of the house was a 
tiny lawn, and a little porch made a niche of shade. Here 
sat a fat gentleman with a rim of gray hair around his bald- 
ness, and a bristling mustache. Bertram bowed and said : 

‘* | beg your pardon. I found this handkerchief by the 
roadside. Your wife’s carriage had passed, and I thought 
that perhaps it belonged to her?’’ 

Herr Rueckert smiled as he touched the lace. 
he said, ‘‘ it is my wife’s.’’ 

Bertram felt his knees weaken ; he smiled awkwardly ; 
the situation was not developing as he had hoped. 

‘* | will take it to her, and you must sitdown. Iseethat 
you are a bit tired.”’ 

‘* Thank you, no 
‘* Ah! but you are 
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the American who stays in 
Reichendorf, and who goes about sketching. We have 
heard of you. You will stay and have some refreshment. 
I do much business with your country, and it is a pleasure 
to meet you. My wife also will wish to thank you.” 
Bertram sat down as Herr Rueckert waddled into the 
house. How would Christine take his coming? Once he 
got up with the thought of flight ; then he sat down again. 
It seemed an age’ before Herr Rueckert’s broad torm 
emerged from the doorway. Treading on his shadow in the 
hall Bertram saw a woman. His heart came up into his 
mouth, and then resumed its normal position as a pleasant- 
faced young ladv, rather tall, came out on the porch. The 
Herr dangled the lace. ‘‘ It is not my wife’s,’’ he said, 
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‘*and why? She has not lost one,’’ and he laughed with 
a gusto as he introduced Bertram to the lady. 

‘To men,” pursued Herr Rueckert, twiddling the 
lace in his fingers, ‘‘ all women’s handkerchiefs are the 
same, so I said, without thinking, ‘ It is my wife’s.’”’ 

‘* It is a beautiful handkerchief,’’ said the Frau, ‘‘ too 
fine for any one in this village. It will belong to some 
of your countrywomen ; many drive past here. You 
must take it home, and some day you may find the 
owner. It will make a ay story.” 

** Very pretty,’’ said Bertram. 

‘* Perhaps,’’ she exclaimed, ‘‘ it will belong to one of 
the American ladies who are now at the Thiiringer Hof.”’ 

** Americans, Madame !”’ 

‘* Most drive up for the day, but sometimes those who 
like the forest and the quiet stay longer, I am told. 
There is an American lady and her daughter here.’’ 

** Have they been here long ?’”’ 

‘* 1 don’t know. We have only just come here for a 
week before going back to town.”’ 
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It was near sunset when Bertram started off toward his 
own village without going to the Thiiringer Hof. On 
the road - met Frau Lutz returning with her basket of 
wood. He stopped her, saying: ‘‘ Have you known 
the Fraulein Christine long ?’’ 

‘* Ever since she has lived in these hills.’ 

‘* But that is not long?’’ 

‘* Sometimes a month seems long, and again a long 
life is short.”’ 

** She has forbidden you to tell me about her?”’ 

The Frau nodded. 

** But I have found out. She is a countrywoman of 
mine. No?” 

‘* The Herr is a Prussian?” 

** You know very well I am not.” 

‘* But the Herr speaks such beautiful German.’’ 

** You're trying to evade me. Will you tell me if the 

oung lady is an American, and if she lives at the 
Thiiringer Hof in Schlossberg ?”’ 

The Frau looked up and down the deserted road. 
‘* She has forbidden me to speak of her,’’ she said. 

Bertram whipped out the handkerchief. ‘‘ She 
dropped it,’’ he said. ‘‘ Take it to her and tell her that 
I shall come to-morrow.” 

As the Frau looked at the handkerchief in one hand 
and the silver thaler in the other she shook her head. 
‘* These Americans !’’ she said in a tone which implied 
that, while she looked with a kindly eye on their gener- 
osity, she had her doubt about their mental equipment. 
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FyeaTRan went to Schlossberg the next morning. He 

was in the hallway of the hotel oe or the 
porter. The man was not in sight, for, there being no 
coach due, he had changed his coat and gone to act as 
stable-boy. But there came a swish of skirts on the 
stairway, a girl’s voice said, ‘‘ Why, Mr. Bertram !’’ and 
a pretty girl swept down on him. 

** Why, Susie !’’ he exclaimed. ‘‘ Then you are the 
American ?”’ 

‘* Oh, yes, I’m an American. I can’t live it down. 
They say I still talk through my nose. Dol?” 

‘* T heard there were Americans here; but I had no 
idea —and your mother and sister ?’’ 

‘* Coming. Mamma!”’ she called up the stairs, as a 
gray-haired lady appeared on the next landing. She 
was so serene and aristocratic-looking that one found it 
hard to believe that even the wind dared to ruffle her 
garments ; but she was startled into exclaiming at the 
meeting. Behind her was her other daughter, who had 
the perfect figure and confident carriage of an American 
girl. Bertram had known them at a pension in Berlin. 

‘* How do you do?”’ said the older girl, flushing with 
more than a welcome. 

‘* | thought you were in Italy, Miss Redway,”’ he said, 
as he took her hand. 

‘* In summer,’’ put in Susie, ‘‘ Italy is only sunlight 
and fleas, so we came north.”’ 

‘* But we thought you had sailed ?’’ added her sister. 

‘*T have been putting it off. I’m living in a village 
near here.’’ 

‘*We stopped here a week ago and liked it so well that 
we stayed,’’ said Mrs. Redway. ‘‘ But we’re leaving 
after dinner. You came just in time. You will stay and 
tell us about yourself ?’’ 

‘* I'd like to.”’ 

The weather was warm enough to have the table set 
out-of-doors, and dinner was served in a garden behind 
the hotel—a garden screened by shrubbery, and set about 
with trees, beneath which were scattered half a dozen 
tables. In the centre was a plat of roses. The place 
was snug and private. The dinner proved excellent. 
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‘So you find these hills fascinating,’’ said Mrs. 
Redway after she had listened to Bertram’s doings. 
‘* And I suppose you know everybody. You always 
used to make friends quickly. But you’re not going to 
stay here always, among your peasants ?’”’ 

‘* Oh, no; I’m going home— some time.”’ 

‘* We're going to Weimar. You'd better join us.’’ 

** You are under the spell of Thuringia, too,’’ smiled 
the young man as the waiter brought the coffee. 

** This is what I like most about Europe,” said Grace, 
‘* this custom of eating out-of-doors.”’ 

‘* This place is especially jolly.’’ 

** If you come to Weimar it will be better still,’’ said 
Susie. 

** Oh, but I’m afraid my work and my duty lie here.”’ 

** T expect,”’ said Susie, ‘‘ that you have fallen in love 
with a peasant girl—a girl with yellow hair in two plaits 
pep her back, and apple cheeks, and— what’s the rest 
of it?”’ 

‘* Wooden shoes?’ said Bertram, as he looked 
toward the doorway in which the landlord’s figure had 
framed itself. That personage cast a glance around the 
garden, and then marching in proceeded to lay a cloth. 

** It is the Princess,”’ he explained in a lofty whisper. 
** Her carriage met with an accident, and she has con- 
sented to wait here till they can send another for her.’’ 

** Who is the Princess?’’ asked Bertram. 


‘* The daughter of our Duke. You need not go,’’ he 
added graciously, though they had made no move. 

‘* Fancy eating in the same garden with a Princess !”’ 
said Susie. 

** She’s probably a fat woman with a red face and 
jewels, or an overgrown girl with a frightfully bad hat,”’ 
said Bertram. Then he turned toward the door just as 
Christine, followed by her maid, stepped out into the 
sunlight and crossed to a table in the shadow. There 
was no recognition in the glance which included him as 
one of the occupants of the garden, and yet he fancied 
that she seated a with a consciousness that she was 
being looked at. 

She was. Mrs. Redway enveloped her with a glance 
in which deference was meant. to be overlaid with the 
assertion that an American matron is the equal of any 
princess. Susie’s eyes were frankly curious ; her sister’s 
took in Christine’s gown and figure and then sought 
Bertram’s face. He was saying to himself, ‘* John 
Bertram, you deserve to be written down an ass. 
Anybody else would have guessed it.’’ 

He did not know just what the situation demanded. 
For one minute his blood raced in his veins; then it 
seemed to flow like slow water. Christine, the girl, 
he had known. They had laughed together. He had 
touched her hand. He had almost come to feel sure 
that she cared for him. He had told her that he loved 
her. Christine, the princess, was different. With the 
title she had put on a new character. Her eyes had 
met his without recognition. To his imagination there 
seemed to be a new gulf fixed. 
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His reverie was interrupted by Susie Redway. 
‘* Grace,’’ she announced, ‘‘ you’re mighty good- 
looking, but you’re not in it with her.”’ 

‘* Hush!”’ said her mother. ‘* She probably can 
understand English. All educated Germans can. Had 
you never seen her ?’”’ she asked Bertram. 

‘* T didn’t know there was a Princess,’’ he answered. 

‘* Now—if you had said you were in love with her, 
and were staying here just to look at her, I’d understand 
why you wouldn’t go to Weimar,’’ said Susie. ‘‘ But 
then she wouldn’t do for you.”’ 

é No ? ” 

‘* No. Ithink she’s a person who would make things 
rather lively. Now you want to marry a girl who’s 
bookish, and that sort of thing.”’ 

** Do ir” 

‘* T suppose she’ll marry a King or something ?’’ 

‘* Why should she?’’ he asked sharply. ‘‘ Because 
she happens to have been born a Princess should she be 
sold to a man she doesn’t care for?”’ 

‘* Well,” said Susie, ‘‘ marriage seems to be a sort of 
deal, anyway, and I don’t see any particular hardship in 
marrying a King.’’ 

**. Susie !’’ said her mother. 

Bertram took refuge in his coffee, and covertly watched 
Christine, who was sitting so that her profile was toward 
them. Once she let her glance flit over them, and he 
thought he saw the gleam of a smile. 

A footman announced that the carriage had come. 
Christine motioned the maid to go ahead of her; she 
herself delayed. When she did leave the table her eyes 
sought Bertram’s, and there was the faintest flicker of 
greeting. An instant later her handkerchief fluttered to 
the ground behind her. The design was so palpable to 
Bertram that he smiled as he secured it and met her as 
she turned. He handed it to her with a bow. 

‘* Thank you,”’ she said in a low voice, speaking 
quickly and in German. ‘‘ You will come to-morrow ?’’ 

‘* Yes,’’ he answered quietly. 
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‘* What an adventure !’’ exclaimed Susie, ‘‘ toservea 
Princess —and see how you’ re blushing.’’ 

He shrugged his shoulders. ‘‘I shall scarcely be 
knighted for the service.’’ 

‘* We must go,”’ said Mrs. Redway, ‘‘ or we shall miss 
our train.”’ 

‘* I'll see if your carriage is ready.” 

As Bertram went through the hotel he had a glimpse 
of Christine as she drove away. 

; Your Princess, you say?’’ he questioned the land- 
ord, 

‘* The Princess Christine.’’ 

‘* She is beautiful.” 

‘* Too beautiful, Mein Herr—with a beautiful wife or 
daughter a man’s hands are full. And this one! They 
have had such a time finding her a husband. She has a 
mind of her own; but at last it is said to be arranged.”’ 

** Arranged ?”’ 

‘* It is said she will marry the Crown Prince of Listria ; 
but who can tell? There have been a dozen rumors. 
She does as she pleases.’’ 

Bertram went back to the garden. 

‘*If you decide to follow us to Weimar tiere’s our 
address,’’ said Mrs. Redway, giving him her cerd. ‘‘ I 
believe you’re lonely here if you’d only confess 1¢.”’ 

‘* We're going to be there two weeks,’’ said Grace. 
‘* If you won’t say ‘ yes’ to mamma and Susie let me 
add my voice. I wish you’d come.”’ 

Bertram scarcely heard her. At least he did not take 
it in, for he was looking across at the empty table where 
the landlord was reverently removing the cloth. 

‘** Yes,’’ he finally said, ‘‘ I think I may come in a day 
or two. It is good of you to ask me.”’ 
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ERTRAM sat on the rocks looking down at the castle ; 

by the break in the line of trees he traced the outer 

wall of the grounds. It went just behind the white villa, 

and then beyond the village, dipped down to the river 

and ran for a considerable distance along its bank. 

Above the trees on the hilltop he could see the white 

wall of the principal wing with its glistening windows. 
He wondered which were Christine’s. 

The collie trotted out of the forest below and came 
bounding up the hill, followed by his mistress. She was 
swinging her big hat on her arm. 

**Good-morning !’’ she called with exaggerated gayety 
when within speaking distance. Then she looked 
steadily at Bertram. ‘‘ You have found out,’’ she said. 


He nodded. She sat down on the rocks beside him. 

‘*IT am sorry. But I told you not to go to 
Schlossberg.’’ 

‘* You might have told me all at first,’’ he said. 
‘* Still I have nothing to complain of. I have seen you 
—thatis much. And it was good of you to come to-day 
to say good-by.”’ 

** Good-by ?”’ 

‘* lam going to Weimar to-morrow.”’ 

** Your American friends, the three ladies, are there?’”’ 

se Yes.’”’ 

She looked at him critically. ‘‘ Need you go at once? 
You could stay a little longer,’’ she said in a low voice. 

‘* But you mean that I shall go. You are planning to 
marry another. You have only been playing.”’ 

** So they told you about that marriage,”’ she said. 

‘* It is true?”’ 

‘* Because my people are arranging a marriage without 
my assistance you accuse me of playing !”’ 

** And you will marry the Prince !”’ 

‘* Who knows! He comes ina day ortwo. He will 
look at me; I shall look at him. We shall try to see 
good in each other. It is a charming arrangement.’”’ 

‘* You take nothing seriously.’’ 

‘*Tt is because it is so serious that I will not take it so.”’ 

‘*But you have known this and you have gone on. 
You have made me care — why did you?’’ 

‘*Was it so very bad ?”’ 

** It’s not what it was, but what it wil! be.”’ 

** You will forget,’’ she said softly. ‘‘ I know it was 
wrong ; perhaps I have nothing to say in my defense — 
but do you think the hard part is all yours? Do you 
think I did it all for amusement? Look! I am a Prin- 
cess. You think that cuts me off from you, but it also 
cuts me off from other things. My father and my grand- 
father, and his father, back —back till you get tired of 
thinking — they have laid out a path for me, and I must 
go in it. Some day these hills will be mine. There 
must be an heir and [ must marry: not a man whom I 
have known and for whom I care, but a man whom my 
father, and his ministers, and Berlin agree on. Do you 
wonder that I hate the tight bands of a heritage ?’’ 
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** But you can break them, Christine.’’ 

‘* They are hard to break; they are a part of one’s 
body and blood ; sometimes one can slip them off for a 
little, but you see the consequences are not always 
pleasant. See what my life is! I sit at home, | 
embroider, I read, I study languages. I go to court 
receptions ; the men kiss my hand ; they make compli- 
ments. Oh, it is vastly amusing for a time ; but it palls 
because so much of itis sham. I want to make my own 
life. Iam a young woman; I am’’—she smiled—‘‘ I 
am beautiful. Sometimes | wonder if men who did not 
know my position would ever like me for myself. Did 
you ever think how much such a friendship means to a 
woman? One day I am walking in the forest thinking of 
these things, and I meet a man of whom I have heard.”’ 

oe How ? ” 

‘* The officials in Germany know what a man has done 
—and then the man went around so much he got himself 
talked about. When I found him sketching on the hill 
it was an incident, I assure you. And when I saw him 
again in the same place and an accident miade him speak 
to me —I hope you believe it was an accident — you don’t 
think I dropped that handkerchief purposely ?”’ 

‘* T never thought so.”’ 

‘* Then you were mistaken. I did drop it. I had 
heard about you and I wanted to talk to you. I took 
that way —that was why I answered you in English ; and 
when you took me for an English woman it pleased me. 
But I never expected to see you again; it was just a 
lively incident —and it was accident that brought me to 
the hill that rainy day. You told me you had been there 
often waiting for me, and then I was tempted. Here 
was a chance for a friendship— why shouldn’t I take it? 
I knew enough of you to know that I could trust you.”’ 

Bertram put out his hand and took hers. 

‘* | didn’t think about the end; one never does. As 
long as you didn’t suspect who I was I thought I was 
safe, and it was a little amusing. Do you see why [ let 
it begin?—and besides,’’ she laughed, ‘‘ was I not 
improving my English ?’’ 

** T still don’t understand where you get your English.’’ 

‘* My mother was an Irish lady and I always had an 
English governess.’’ 

She picked a blueberry and squeezed it. The two 
watched the operation as if it were a matter of vital 
importance. Once Christine looked at Bertram, and her 
eyes caressed him. A hawk screamed in the air over 
them, and a twig snapped in the wood behind. 
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Bertram turned and saw a man in the garb of a hunts- 
man going back into the shadow of the forest. 
Somehow, the figure seemed sinister. 

Christine rose. ‘‘I do not wish to be seen ; not on my 
account, but on yours.”’ 

‘* It was only a hunter.’’ 

‘* 1 do not like hunters wandering in the forest ; there 
is no game here. We must separate.”’ 

‘** But everything has been left unsaid.’’ 

‘* Come to-morrow to the grove of beeches at the foot 
of the castle hill.’’ 

‘* | was going to-morrow. If I must go why not go 
quickly and end it?”’ 

‘* A day can’t matter, and I should like you to stay.”’ 

He bent and looked into her face. ‘‘ Christine,’’ he 
said, ‘‘ | love you. Sometimes I think you care for me ; 
sometimes I am not sure. You know whether you care 
or not. I’m not a prince, but I’m not a ‘nobody,’ and 
my people would be good to you. Will you come and 
let me try to make you happy in a land where you can 
live your own life?”’ 

Her eyes met his fairly and she hesitated. 

‘* That would be strange.”’ 

‘* Stranger things have happened.”’ 

‘* One does not decide such matters in an instant.’’ 

Bertram’s breath came quick at herresponse. ‘‘ You 
will?’’ he persisted. 

** Come to-morrow,’’ she repeated, and clucked to 
the dog. 


(CONCLUDED IN THE JANUARY JOURNAL) 
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T WAS quite a long time since Miss Lize 
WN had seen Governor Thornton, 
for, though he was Governor 
now in title only, he was still 
a man of responsibility and 
affairs, and was often called 
away to the Capital or else- 
where by the constant demands 
that are sure to follow in the 
path of a successful man in 
public life. 

To Miss Lize, despite the 
fact that his hair was thickly 
gray now, despite his five-and-forty years, there 
was still much of the youth she used to know be- 
fore he made his mark, much of the easy gentleness, 
the half-lazy lightness, that others never saw in him. 
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CHAPTER TEN 


absorbing things— without looking closely enough to dis- 
cover either its full value or its richer metal. 

Miss Lize had a way of ‘‘ feeling in her bones,’’ as she 
put it, when the Governor was in town. A Theosophical 
society would have found much meaty matter for discussion 
in Miss Lize’s bones. Miss Lize’s bones, however, were 
her own, and not likely ever to fall into the hands of 
Theosophical research, ee Miss Lize rarely spoke of them 
to any one but ’Nervy. To ’Nervy she fn eine! to her 
bones with the entire faith that their almost unfailing accu- 
racy warranted, and ’Nervy accepted the prophecies of Miss 
Lize’s bones along with many other unseen things of life. 

‘* *’Nervy, you must have Sally Lunn and a nice pudding 
for supper to-night. I feel it in my bones the Governor 
will be here.’’ 

Miss Lize went on to the veranda and down to a border 
bed to investigate some daffodil bulbs. It was a brave, 
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Sometimes on the Governor’s part 
there was the conscious thought that 
among the richest blessings and com- 
forts a man ever enjoys is that of 
an old and tried friendship with a 
woman--a woman, sympathetic, 
whole-hearted and understanding, like 
Miss Lize. It is true he had never 
fully realized his place in Miss Lize’s 
life. Why should he? It is not an 
altogether unusual thing that a man 
giving a woman friendship takes in 
return what he supposes to be a coin 
of the same denomination and pock- 
ets it—his thoughts on other more 












‘** MARGARET, HERE IS GOVERNOR THORNTON '”’ 


windy March afternoon, a wet, sweet odor blown from 
off the pastures, blue sky overhead, and blue sky — 
very blue—in the wind-shivered mud-puddles. Ata 
little distance the wet, vigorous branches of shrubs and 
trees seemed overwoven with the faint purplish blur 
which blends in with a liquid bird-call or two, just 
before it is spring. All around, under the sodden 
grass, lay the half-hidden hint of vivid green. 

Miss Lize, with her skirts flapping, stooped down 
over the border bed where the daffodils ought to show 
themselves. There was not the least green tip to be 
seen. She pushed away some of the dead leaves and 
uncovered a few pale sheathed blades. She touched 

the delicate things tenderly with the tips of her fingers, 
then packed the leaves and earth closer about them. 
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When she got up— her face a little red—the Governor 
was at the gate. There was a flash almost of disappoint- 
ment at seeing him so early: He had come two full hours 
sooner than her bones had prophesied. That was of no 
consequence, of course, for she was just as glad, but —she 
had meant to put on her black henrietta for supper. 

‘* T just got in to-day. I meant to come down to supper 
with you, but I had a telegram to go to Frankfort at six. 
I thought I’d stop in a minute to say howdy.” 

She swung the gate open, and he stepped beside her. 
Now and then she stopped to explain to him the needs or 








promise of some bulb or slip, and once or twice he 
stooped down beside her to look at the tiny, almost invis- 
ible, bits of green she pointed out to him. 

‘* I'd like some daffodils myself,’”’ he said, ‘‘ but those 
you gave me last year I let Zebby plant, and I guess he 
must have planted them upside down. You’d think in 
all these years of solitary housekeeping we’d have learned 
a few things, but Zebby and I aren’t bright that way 
somehow.”’ 

The Governor often made such allusions to his solitary 
life, yet the only time that Miss Lize had spoken to him of 
it there had crept an indefinable something into his face 
which had caused her to refrain thereafter from all mention 
of loneliness, or of the dreariness of the old home where 
he and his negro man-servant lived alone. 

Despite their long friendship the Governor had spoken 
to Miss Lize only twice of the really close and intimate 
things of his lifie—once when he had told her of his love 
for Margaret Conby. That was the evening, three years 
ago, when, on top of it all, Betty Maria Chenault had flut- 
tered in excitedly to tell Miss Lize of her brother Presley’s 
engagement to the same Margaret Conby, and the 
Governor had heard it all stolidly without a word, and 
kept his head when Miss Lize lost hers. There was one 
other night, a white June night a little later, when the 
Governor had spoken to Miss Lize again of his love for 
Margaret Conby—had spoken with less control—had 
allowed Miss Lize to share his sorrow, and, under stress 
of strong feeling, his and hers, she had comforted him. 

Since that night a long silence as to his love for Margaret 
Conby had lain between the Governor and Miss Lize. 
Sometimes she feared perhaps he grudged her the knowl- 
edge of this thing in his life. It is probable that he did. 
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‘* So you are going to Frankfort?’’ Miss Lize, despite 
his protest, was setting about arranging a light early supper 
for him. ‘* Well, it’s good to be a man of affairs and 
importance. 1’d like to know what a man would do if he 
had to live as lots of women do—as I do, for instance !— 
’Nervy, get me that jar of melon pickle from the top shelf 
for the Governor.—Yes, new, if you had to live doin’ as 
little for your country ——”’ 

‘* Well, Miss Lize,’’ he broke in, protesting, ‘‘ if my life 
were of as much help and use to others as yours ——’ 

‘* Fiddlesticks!’’ She took up the pickle-jar and beat 
on its sides to iousea the contents. ‘‘ As if your life were 
not worth ten of mine!”’ 

It was a scene which, varied only in detail, took place 
between them often. It was foolish—if you like—but 
after all there was a comfort in it for them both; for the 
Governor, despite his success, had many blank places in 
his life which Miss Lize’s unfailing loyalty and faith in him 
helped fill. As for Miss Lize, she needed the comfort of 
such things more than he, perhaps. Though she came and 
went among the joys and sorrows of B——, welcome and 
ministering, there was one life to which she could never 
minister fully, one sorrow she could never soothe, dared 
not even touch upon; this one life was the Governor’s, 
and this one sorrow was his. 

‘* | see,’’ said Miss Lize, ‘‘ that Presley Chenault has been 
given the Barry funds to handle. Somehow it has worried 
me a little. Presley’s straight enough, I reckon; but— 
somehow — well, Presley has his failin’s. I’ve heard, too, 
that his paper isn’t much of a success.’’ 

‘* How did you know what | was thinking about?’’ said 
the Governor sharply. He stood with his back to her, 
looking out of the window. Miss Lize put down the pickle- 
jar and looked up with wide eyes. 

The Governor strode up and down the room. ‘‘I tell 
sou, Miss Lize— perhaps he’s as straight as a die. It may 
be contemptible to suspect him of being unworthy a big 
trust — but on account of her—on account of her——’”’ 

It was the first time since that June night that he had 
alluded to Margaret Conby. Miss Lize wondered what to 
say. She was glad he had spoken in this way. Perhaps, 
after all, he would always come to her with any big thing. 

‘* Well,’’ she began, ‘‘ of course, | know that Presley ——”’ 

The Governor held his hand up forbidingly. 

‘*No! Don’t say another word about it, please.” He 
spoke almost sharply. ‘‘ I’m sorry for what I said. Don’t 
you see she has trusted him with— with her whole life? It 
is contemptible of me to suspect in any way that a man 
she loved like that could be unworthy.”’ 
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CHAPTER ELEVEN 





T WAS three o'clock of the next afternoon before the 
March wind had hardened the roads sufficiently for Miss 
Lize to go dryshod to the Governor’s home, a mile distant 
on the pike. She carried a small basket in one hand ; in the 
other she held her immaculate skirts. A quarter of a mile 
from the gate she met Zebby on his way to B——, and 
ordered him to face about and go back with her. 

‘* Th’ Guv’n’ ain’ home, Miss Lize ; ’deed he ain’.”’ 

‘I know,”’ said Miss Lize relentlessly, ‘‘ but you are 
to come back with me and learn how to plant daffodils.”’ 

But when it came to the actual planting it was Miss Lize 
who knelt and put the bulbs into the damp earth and 
pressed it about them with her firm, loving touch. ; 

‘‘ There!” she said, getting to her feet with some diffi- 
culty ; ‘* you’re not to tell the Governor in case they don’t 
bloom. If they do bloom you needn’t tell him, either. 
He’s got eyes to see, and sense to know, I reckon, that it 
wasn’t you planted them.”’ 

Something in this or some other thought must have 
»leased or amused her for she went away smiling oddly to 
nerself. At the edge of town she met Miss Sarah Scoville, 
looking very tall in an antiquated ‘‘ three-lengths coat,”’ a 
plaid shawl wrapped over that. 

‘* Howdy, Miss Lize?”’ , 

When Miss Sarah stopped her in this friendly way it 
always meant to Miss Lize one of two things: either that 
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Miss Sarah was trying to get a piece of news from her, 
or was about to triumph over her by tendering her a 
piece of which she knew Miss Lize to be ignorant. 

Miss Lize and Miss Sarah were both sheep of one 
Episcopal fold, and the shepherd of that fold—‘* poor 
dear old Mr. Kennedy’’—had often attempted to estab- 
lish friendship between the two. His latest attempt was 
in connection with the death of Betty Maria Chenault, 
whom Miss Lize loved, and whom Miss Sarah had 
treated so badly that——— But that is quite a story in 
itself. Old Mr. Kennedy labored patiently with Miss 
Sarah, until one day she did own up to him that she 
‘* reckoned mebbe she was sometimes forgetful of her 
Christian duty — most folks were.” 

Mr. Kennedy made a pastoral call on Miss Lize that 
same afternoon to communicate the news of Miss 
Sarah’s regeneration and contrite heart. Miss Lize 
heard him through, and then said with good humor, 
but with a tartness which the poor old man dreaded : 

** Well, I don’t know why on earth you should make 
such a point of tellin’ me about it. Miss Sarah’s nothin’ 
tome. The Lord can renew a right spirit within her, 
or not, just as He sees fit.’’ (Miss Lize managed to say 
this without irreverence.) ‘‘ Only it’ll take an awful lot 
of patchin’! I can tell Him that!” 

Id Mr. Kennedy was wise enough to refrain from an 
immediate sermon to Miss Lize on un-Christian judgment 
ot others ; but he did take occasion the next Sunday to 

reach feelingly on the subject, and for his patient pains 
a had the opportunity to see Miss Lize nod through the 
gremter part of his discourse— whether on purpose or 

y mistake his knowledge of feminine human nature 
did not enable him to determine. 
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‘* Well, isn’t it a piece of news!’’ Miss Sarah began 
‘enthusiastically, in a voice no less aggravating for its 
Southern softness and laziness. 

‘* Yes, it certainly is!’’ said Miss Lize, determined 
not to be outwitted. 

‘* Of course,’’ pursued Miss Sarah, ‘‘ I don’t think 
they are capable of fulfilling such a responsibility. I 
knew nothing about it.’’ 

‘* Didn’t you ?”’ 

‘* No. Did you?”’ 

Miss Lize had gone almost too far, but she scrambled 
out by help of an enigmatic smile and an allusion to a 
subject Miss Sarah hated. 

‘* Well, I hear a good deal of news. When Betty 
Maria was here, of course, she kept me posted on 
everything.” 

Miss Sarah drew her shawl tighter, glanced distrust- 
fully at Miss Lize, nodded and moved on. 

Miss Lize took up a tart pace. What could Miss 
Sarah have meant? When Miss Lize reached her own 
gate she began a search for the ‘‘ Evening Chronicle ”’ 
which was thrown into the yard each afternoon. She 
found it at last under the veranda step, and by the light 
of the dining-room lamp scanned its columns. 

‘* It couldn’t be an engagement!’’ Miss Lize would 
have heard of any engagement in town before Miss 
Sarah. Miss Sarah did not consider them ‘‘ fit for such 
a responsibility.”” What could that mean? Miss Lize 
began again at the first column. Fiddlesticks! It 
couldn't be anything of much importance. Perhaps Miss 
Sarah was just trying toannoyher. Perhaps she guessed 
that Miss Lize knew nothing about it— was only = pre- 
tending. She ran the paper up and down, column by 
column. At last there was nother left but the birth and 
death notices. She got the paper suddenly down nearer 
the lamplight, held it steady, bent over and read care- 
fully a short announcement. Then she laid the paper 
down, and sat with her hands folded and her eyes on 
the fire until ’Nervy came to set the supper table. 
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CHAPTER TWELVE 


Te Governor, again in town, though only for a day, 

stopped in to see Miss Lize. Something was 
weighing on his mind, though Miss Lize had not yet 
discovered what. ‘‘ Miss Sarah stopped me not long 
ago,’’ she said at last, ‘‘ and told me the news about 
Presley.” 

‘* About Presley!’’ The Governor looked up quickly. 
He drummed his fingers on his chair-arm thoughtfully, 
then he got up and looked down on Miss Lize. Miss 
Lize knew his habit of getting to his feet when he had 
something important to say. She declared it always 
made her feel like the Supreme Bench. 

‘* Well, what about Presley? What did Miss Sarah 
say ? ” 

Miss Lize smiled reassuringly. ‘‘ Oh, it wasn’t any- 
thing about that ; it was about the baby—Presley and 
Margaret’s baby. It was two weeks old yesterday. I 
thought you had heard. Is there anything new—about 
—about Presley ?’’ 

The Governor was not listening. ‘‘ I had not heard,” 
he said, still dwelling on her first remark. He was 
staring into the fire dully. At last he turned to her. 
‘*T want to ask you something, Miss Lize. You area 
woman of experience ; you know about such things. It 
may be despicable of me to think such a thing, but I’m 
afraid of Presley’s getting into serious trouble. He has 
the Barry funds, and I know—I have found out —that 
his newspaper is heavily in debt. Suppose he should be 
tempted into dishonesty! I’ve just told Zebby I am 
going away, over to Estill County, to be gone a week or 
more, and—and’’ ——he broke off with a kind of 
helpless impatience. ‘‘ Don’t you see—I’m afraid to 
go—I can’t go—just now I want to go to Georgetown 
instead. Do you think I — go to see him—to offer 
him——”’ There was an odd boyish indecision in his face. 
** Do you think I might—if I was careful how I put it?’’ 
Miss Lize did not answer. ‘‘ You see I want to stand 
by him. If it is debt on his paper I'll stand good for it. 
It is for her, but she shall never know. I haven’t got so 
very much, but it’s enough if it will save him from get- 
ting into ascrape, if it will spare her —— Don’t youthink 
I might do that? It oughtn’t matter— hurting his feel- 
ings —if it’s a question of sparing her. You see, she’ll 
never know about it. What do you think about it?’’ 
Miss Lize still did not answer. He turned abruptly 
away from her with a bit of the old heat and passion 
back again. ‘‘ What do I care what he thinks — what 


you think— what anybody thinks! You don’t suppose 
I’d let a small thing like opinion interfere! Let me see 
—that train leaves at 6:20, and gets to Georgetown og 

But Miss Lize had left him. She was back almost 
immediately, bringing his coat and hat from the hallway. 

‘* You’ve got just time,’’ she said, smiling up at him 
with tears in her kind eyes. ‘‘ Go, of course.’’ 

This time he was too preoccupied even to apologize 
to her for his hot words—as he had at times before 
—but Miss Lize did not miss it. She was thinking 
how glad she was for him, for this happiness he would 
have—the happiness of really serving —however 
covertly — the person one loves. 
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CHAPTER THIRTEEN 





HEN the Governor reached Georgetown a rain was 
falling. After telephoning to the office of ‘‘ The 
Record,’’ and learning that Presley was not there, the 
Governor determined to go to his house. He had 
decided that no time could be lost. Once he asked the 
direction of a negro, and a few moments later stood in 
the vestibule of a small house on the main street. 

He was ushered into the simple parlor by an old negro 
man, who did not know him, who said he thought Mr. 
Chenault was not at home—but he would find out. 
The Governor sat staring ahead of him. Once he heard 
a woman’s step, and his heart beat chokingly. It 
seemed an eternity that he waited. There was some- 
thing stifling in the whole situation. Once it came to him 
that in the little parlor where he was she had come and 
gone daily for three years; probably her hands had put 
the ornaments into place. Suddenly his eye fell on a pho- 
tograph on the table close at his very elbow. It was the 
picture of a sweet-faced little woman, in a dreary bonnet 
and veil. It dawned on him that it was Margaret 
Conby’s mother, the little woman for whom he had pled 
and won his first suit. He remembered the Christmas 
night long ago when she told him that he was the best — 
the greatest man she had ever known, and had kissed him 
as though he had been her son. For a moment the full, 
uplifted feeling of that night came over him again, bring- 
ing with it the old sense of chivalry, of privilege, of youth, 
of energy. A lizard paper-weight caught his notice and 
led his glance on to a sandalwood box, a vase of flowers, 
and close by the vase of flowers another photograph — 
the photograph of Margaret Conby, the litthke woman’s 
daughter, Presley's wife. Yes, there was the upward tilt 
of the chin, the turn of the head, the slender grace, the 
grave, sweet look in the eyes. He took it all in fully for 
a moment, with a long, famished look; then he closed 
his eyes that he might shut it all out. 
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For three years he had struggled with the whole force 
of his nature against certain memories and associations 
in his life, against the constant thought of them. It 
seemed now as though he had been taken unfair advan- 
tage of by them. Through no fault of his they rushed 
back, the stronger that they had been so persistently 
dammed up. He was wet and chilled almost to shiver- 
ing. He went to the fireplace, and stood a moment 
unwarmed by the blaze. Except for the sweep of rain 
across the window-panes the thee was perfectly still. 
Then something which he did not at first recognize 
broke across the stillness. It was the fretful wail of a 
little child. The pulses in his ears leaped up and 
throbbed almost painfully. Then he remembered. A 
hot wave swept over him, and left him cold again. 
Then the old negro was back at his side again. 

‘*Jinny can’t ask Miss Mawgret, suh, ’cause Miss 
Mawgret, she’s sleepin’ jes’ now; but Jinny say she 
dunno when Mars Presley be back. She reckon to- 
morr’. Yassuh!’’ 

Some quick fear came and went over the Governor’s 
face like a shadow. Hestood thinking a moment ; then 
stepped into the hall, pulling his soft hat down a bit. 
The old negro followed respectfully. A negro woman 
came down the stairway with a little blanket across her 
arm, and a wee bit of muslin and lace with strings to 
it swinging from one hand. 

Once more the tiny, fretful wail broke out from an 
upper room. The Governor paused, took off his hat 
instinctively, raised his head slowly and looked upstairs. 

A beaming smile broke over the old negro’s face, and 
he said, with the gay apology of his race : 

‘* Lil’ Mars Presley’s a good chile. He ain’t frettin’ ; 
he’s jes’ sleepy, I reckon, or hongry mebbe.” 

A moment later the door was closed, and the Governor 
was feeling his way down the steps. When he reached 
the hotel he went straight to his room —to write a letter. 
When he had finished it he made his way back to the 
house he had come from, rang the bell and gave the 
letter to the old negro, with the injunction that it be 
given to his master, and to r~ one else. 
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CHAPTER FOURTEEN 


|? WAS two weeks after what Miss Lize had excitedly 
called ‘‘ the end of all creation’’ — after the announce- 
ment in important headlines in Kentucky papers for 
miles around that Presley Chenault had done what many 
a man before him has done—had, with the full intention 
of making them good, of course, misappropriated funds 
intrusted to him. In this case it was to save his own 
affairs, then in a perilous state. He was unexpectedly 
pressed by his creditors, more unexpectedly suspected 
on account of the funds, and—well, the end of it was 
that he had left the State, had gone no one knew where. 
It was the very day after the Governor had gone to 
Georgetown that the crash came. ° 

There was food enough for supper-table conversation 
that evening. The hundreds of questions which came to 
Miss Lize’s brain came to other people’s brains, too, and 
went spreading out like so many water-circles in the 
mill-pond quietness of B——. Where had Presley gone? 
What would Margaret do? How would she stand the 
shock? Would all his property be sacrificed to the 
debt? Was any one else involved ? 

The little town was rippled all over with these and 
many more questions. There were kind and sharp 
things said in plenty, and perhaps the sharp things pre- 
dominated for a while. ‘‘ Poor dear old Mr. Kennedy ”’ 


wagged his gray head and remarked, with Biblical state- 
liness and a mild oath, that Miss Sarah was having a 
field day. 

The Governor returned to B——a week later.. By 
that time the worst had come and gone, the full particu- 
lars of the debt and theft, and the news that Chenault 
had died—in Massachusetts somewhere—it was sup- 
posed by his own hand—though this was afterward 
contradicted. At this news there was a very human 
revulsion of feeling in B——. Those who had been in 
any way lenient or kind grew kinder, more lenient, and 
boasted that they had been so right along. Even the 
bitterest excepting perhaps Miss Sarah—were guilty 
of a weak kindness, the halt-remorseful retracting of just 
criticism, the kindly smoothing down of the rough truth. 
No man likes to be found with blame upon his lips in a 
death-chamber. It is 7 a primitive fear—or a 
rudimentary kindness in us all. 

‘* Poor dear old Mr. Kennedy’’ took occasion to be 
weak, too, and that Sunday put especial fervor into the 
prayer for ‘* those who are in any way afflicted or troubled 
in mind, body or estate,’’ and preached a sermon on the 
simple injunction, ‘* Judge not —that ye be not judged,”’ 
during which Miss Lize let the tears roll unchecked down 
her plump cheeks, and Miss Sarah bit her thin lips and 
thought how Mr. Kennedy shamelessly missed the most 
fruitful opportunities of his ministry. 
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The Governor did not go to see Miss Lize at once. 
When he did go Miss Lize felt a swift pity at the look of 
suffering, almost of age, in his face. Perhaps it was to 
be one of the dear days for her when he spoke to her 
frankly, allowed her to share in his life! She asked no 
questions, but only waited with the controlled patience 
of a great impatience until he told her — everything. 

The morning that the news had swept out broadcast — 
that morning after the Governor went to Georgetown — 
he had gone, shocked and earnest, straight up to Presley’s 
house sure that he could be of some service. From the 
old negro he had learned that Mrs. Chenault was pros- 
trated, could see no one. That did not surprise him. 
He wrote a letter offering his full services. He went 
again. She was unable to see any one. Who was with 
her, then, whom he might see? A girl, who introduced 
herself as Ethel Reed, a friend of Margaret’s from the 
north of the State, came downstairs to see him. She 
thanked him almost coldly, and in Margaret’s name 
begged him to believe there was nothing he could do, 
nothing Margaret could accept of him. People had been 
most kind. Miss Reed’s brother was doing all that was 
necessary so far as legal points were concerned, and she 
herself scarcely left her friend’s side. And so the 
Governor had come away dully disappointed. He had 
done some few things on his own hook, had attended to 
some necessary details likely to be overlooked. He had 
waited in Georgetown, hoping he might be of some serv- 
ice. Then the news of Presley’s death came, and he 
went again. Miss Reed again met him, in Margaret’s 
name, with the same answer. 

The Governor looked up at Miss Lize with troubled 
eyes as he finished the account. 

‘* It is hard,’’ he said, ‘‘ to have just failed of helping 
Presley in a way that she need never have known ; and 
now to be told I may in no way serve her! I thought 
— knowing what she does— what I told her three years 
ago—she would know she could depend upon me, trust 
me in any trouble. If she knew ——”’ 

Miss Lize’s cheeks purpled with a moment’s hot 
indignation. 

‘* Haven’t I always told you,’’ she said hotly, ‘‘ that 
there isn’t the gyurl livin’ of that age that’s worthy a 
man like you—that can appreciate a man like you!”’ 

It was only a moment, however, before she had got 
back to the old warm sympathy ; only in this case there 
was little to suggest — nothing to be done. 
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One morning shortly after this the Governor received 
a note which made his heart beat hard. It was from her 
—from Presley’s wife, Margaret Conby—he always 
thought of her still by that name—asking simply that 
she might see him. k 

When he got to Presley’s home in Georgetown the old 
negro took his card and a moment later Miss Reed came 
into the room. 

‘* Will you come with me upstairs, please, to her 
room ?”’ she said gently, extending her hand. There was 
a difference, perhaps a shade of cordiality, in her voice. 
He followed, almost as in a dream, seeming for the 
moment sure of nothing. 

‘* There are two steps at the landing, Governor 
Thornton. It is dark.’? She turned, and made sure 
that he had found the step. Yes—everything was dark ; 
not only the steps, the upper hallway, but also his own 
brain —his own lite—everything. At last, in the upper 
hallway, the girl ahead of him opened a door. He 
followed through a darkened bedroom, and she knocked 
eer on another closed door and turned the knob. 
There was a little upstairs sitting-room, seeming at first 
almost glaringly full of sunshine and green growing 
things —then the girl said, with hushed gentleness : 

‘* Margaret, here is Governor Thornton.”’ 

He went forward, still in a dream, with his eyes 
grove fixed on Margaret Conby’s. Then, as he reached 
or her outstretched hand, he touched his lips to it with 
the old-time courtesy his father had taught him. 

She wore a simple, black bedroom-gown, laid away a 
little at the neck, and was propped up in an armchair with 
pillows, against which her head drooped, as though the 
heaped-up mass of dull blond hair were too great a 
burden for it. Her face was thin and white, and her 
gray eyes sorrowful ; and yet under all the sorrow and 
whiteness and shadow lay a still something in her face 
—like a shaded light from within—the unmistakable 
glorified look of motherhood. 

‘* Sit down, please! It is good of you to come so 
quickly. I am going South to-morrow —if I am strong 
enough. I wanted to see you before going.’’ She took 
a glass of water from her friend’s hand, drank of it, and 
put it on a table near her chair. 

Then her friend slipped quietly from the room, and 
they were alone. 


(CONCLUDED IN THE JANUARY JOURNAL) 
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URING the year it is my privilege to 
receive a good many letters from 
the readers of this magazine in all 
parts of the world. It isalways a 
pleasure to me to receive these 
letters. But the note in so many 

of them that strikes me as most 

curious is the note of hesitancy with 
which most people write to the editor. 

Their knock at his door is one of 

timidity. They seem to think that an 

editor is unapproachable, or that he 

is too busy to read or to answer a 

letter, or that he is indifferent to the opinions of his 

readérs. The fact is, of course, that he is the abso- 
lute reverse of each and all of these surmises. Many 

a helpful criticism or word of praise that would be 

appreciated is lost because of these wrong notions on 

the part of people who read. 
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A MAGAZINE is purely a business proposition. It is 

published to earn money for its owners. Now, the 
editor is the axle on which the success or the failure of a 
magazine turns. He either attracts or fails to attract 
subscribers. As he succeeds or fails in this, the maga- 
zine secures or fails of an advertising patronage. For 
the reader must exist before the advertiser will come. 
So the whole proposition reverts to the editor. Naturally 
this makes him anxious to secure a wide circle of 
readers, for without their support he knows his maga- 
zine will be without succor. Is it likely, then, that an 
editor with such a proposition to solve will be indifferent 
to what his readers think of his magazine, that he will 
be unapproachable, or too busy to heed what his readers 
have to say tohim? He is busy, to be sure; but not a 
particle more so than any other business man in any like 
position of responsibility. He has no time to read 
‘** fool”’ letters, of course. But never has there existed 
an editor who could not find time to read a letter of 
honest criticism, nor one who has failed to find help in its 
reading. Honest criticism is one of the most difficult 
things in the world to get. That is why an editor places 
so high a value on it when it does come to him. It is 
absolutely invaluable to him. 
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T= man or woman who at any time will fairly criti- 

cise anything in this magazine we shall regard as a 
friend. Letters of criticism are never passed by nor over- 
looked. We like criticism. We invite it. Through it 
we learn. You can do us no greater favor than to criti- 
cise us honestly. All-we ask is that the criticism be fair. 
Then you serve us. But you do not serve us when you 
feel that there is something wrong about THE JouRNAL 
and yet keep it te yourself. You, as reader, can see our 
mistakes far more clearly than can we, as editors. We 
are too close to our mistakes. You are not. Being 
farther off, you get a better perspective. You can let us 
see ourselves as you see us. That is what we want to 
know : not how we appear to ourselves, but how we 
appear to others. That is why, in the ‘‘ Question Box”’ 
on the first page of this magazine for the last three 
months, we have been offering you money to tell us how 
we look to you. We are so anxious to know this that 
we offer to pay you to criticise us. We are told that 
we are ‘‘ hunting for trouble.’’ Perhaps so. But if 
trouble exists it is better that we should know it than 
that we should remain in ignorance of it. If this mag- 
azine isn’t what it should be to our readers we want 
to know it. Ard the sooner the better. We are not 
afraid of the truth. We court it. 
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| WISH that next year there might exist an even closer 

bond between those who read this magazine and 
those who make it than there has been in past years. It 
is said that there: are thousands of people who are ever 
ready to tell an editor what he should do. I extenda 
wide invitation to these people to tell me. We are 
accustomed in this office to get large quantities of letters 
and we are not afraid to receive more. We aim to make 
the editors of this magazine living personalities to you, 
and you need never have the least hesitation about 
writing to them. The men and women who are at the 
head of the departments in THE JOURNAL are anxious to 
be helpful to their readers. That is why they are there. 
Otherwise, their departments would have no reason for 
existence. The more they can help you the more they 
meet their desires and fulfill their purposes. If any 
department in this magazine to which you feel particu- 
larly attached is not, according to your ideas, fulfilling its 
widest possible scope, give the editor of it the benefit of 
your suggestions. But don’t be destructive unless you 
are constructive at the same time. Don’t simply tear 
down. That sort of criticism fails in its honesty. Point 
out the defect, but point out also the remedy. Have 
no fear that you will be put down as a ‘‘ kicker.’’ Only 
‘* kick "’ intelligently and fairly. Then you will be as 
welcome as the flowers in May. 









Personal 


By Edward Bok 


BEAR in mind always one fact: a magazine such as 
THE JOURNAL is open of purchase to all. That 
means a wide distribution among people of different 
tastes and conditions. This is particularly true of this 
magazine with its circulation of goo,o00 copies each month. 
That is a vast number to please. Of course we cannot 
please all. We can only hope to please the largest num- 
ber. One department may be of no interest to you, be- 
cause you do not happen to be interested in the special 
subject of which it treats. But to some one else that 
department is the most attractive of all. To condemn 
that particular department simply because it does not 
happen to interest you is unfair criticism. But if you 
are interested in a department, and then what it con- 
tains does not satisfy you, or it is lacking in scope, in- 
terest, accuracy, or what not, then your criticism is fair, 
and may be exceedingly helpful to the editor. That is 
the time to write. Be careful, too, before you condemn 
a feature or a department, that you see it rightly. If you 
cannot afford to build a house for $6000, don’t imagine 
that this magazine presents such a house with the idea 
that it will be built exactly as itis given. We know very 
well that there are moré people who can afford to build 
a $3000 house than there are those who can expend 
$6000. But in a $6000 house a larger scope can be given 
for separate suggestions and ideas which, modified in 
cost, can be utilized with efficiency and beauty in a house 
of far less cost. It is not always in what a picture or an 
article actually presents, but in what it suggests, that its 
greatest value lies. It is this failure on the part of some 
to find a suggestive value in THE JOURNAL that leads 
a reader, now and then, to write and say that we are 
‘* catering to the rich.’’ How manifestly unwise this 
would be is readily found in the fact that the rich class 
in this country is so vastly in the minority that a periodical 
catering to it could not find sufficient support to continue 
profitable publication. As a matter of fact, the wealthy 
class in America is not, in any respect, the reading class. 
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HERE is another misconception that some of the readers 

of this magazine seem to cherish. They write and ask 
whether THE JOURNAL wants manuscripts, and if a man- 
uscript will be read if itis sent? Of course THE JOURNAL 
wants manuscripts, and all that it can get—of a good 
kind. Good manuscripts are not so plentiful as people 
suppose. On the contrary, their scarcity is the constant 
regret of editors. The notion that THE JOURNAL has 
sO many manuscripts that it doesn’t want any more is 
altogether wrong. It does want more. There isa force 
in the office here simply for the purpose of reading 
manuscripts : an entire department given over to it and 
to nothing else. Of course, you have heard and read 
that editors do not read unsolicited manuscripts. So 
have I. But I have never seen the editor who does not 
read them, That’s the difference. On the contrary, 
I know that thousands of manuscripts are read in 
this office every year. If there is a single reader of 
this magazine who has ever had a doubt whether 
THE JOURNAL wanted a manuscript, let me remove that 
doubt at once by inviting that reader to send an article 
here. This magazine wants to read, and does read, 
every manuscript that it can get. 
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| WANT the readers of THE JOURNAL to feel that this is a 

wide-open magazine : wide open to them, their views, 
their perplexities, their questions, their criticism, their 
praise, their manuscripts. It bars its doors to none. It 
has never been influenced by color, race or creed. If 
you have a message to this magazine or to its public 
send it along. It matters not what department of this 
business you wish to reach; all the branches of this 
publishing house are open to you. It is the desire of 
The Curtis Publishing Company to perfect all depart- 
ments of its business in every way it can. But a busi- 
ness cannot be more successful than its system. We 
want that system to be as good as it can be made, and 
the man or woman who helps us to perfect that system 
by pointing out some defect is the one whose interest 
we value. Our business is a large one, as you can read- 
ily understand. There are never fewer than five hun- 
dred people in our employ. Naturally, mistakes and 
oversights are bound to occur. It cannot be otherwise. 
But the only way we can find out where our system is 
not what it should be, or what we desire it should be, is 
for some one who has found a weak spot to tell us about 
it. Don’t nurse a wrong. Don’t keep it to yourself. 
Don’t suffer in silence. Let us know about it and we 
will quickly see if the facts are as they seem to you to 
be. Don’t get the notion we hear expressed sometimes 
that because we are a successful house we ‘‘ don’t care ”’ 
and are ‘‘ independent.’’ We do care: we care very 
much. We are not independent. If this house were 
independent and indifferent it would fall. It is just as 
anxious to please as it was on the day when it opened 
its doors to the public. More so, if anything. There is 
more at stake. Our success depends upon pleasing the 
public, whose support has made our success possible — 
not upon being independent of it. 


WE MAY not always agree with you as to what is best 
for this magazine. But it is our privilege in this 
world to differ in our opinions. In fact, if we all thought 
alike, this would be an extremely dull and uninteresting 
world. You have differed with me on some of the 
points advanced on this editorial page of THE JOURNAL. 
It was your privilege to do so, and I am glad that you 
did. In many cases your points of view have helped me, 
have opened new vistas of reasoning. There are always 
two sides to every question, and often one side seems as 
strong to you as the other side seems to me. In that 
case we can simply agree to disagree. Of course, I like 
to believe that you are wrong, but each of us is entitled 
to his convictions nevertheless. But because a writer 
expresses his convictions freely is no reason for anger. 
Personal abuse never sharpens an argument: it invari- 
ably dulls it. You think one way; I think another. 
That is all. But it is because men differ that great ques- 
tions are raised, argued and discussed, and results 
accomplished. If our points of view were the same on 
these questions nothing would ever be accomplished. 
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a IS worth while sometimes to write to a periodical of 

which you are a subscriber, and to which you have 
become attached, because a simple word may often 
explain what seems to you, not in possession of certain 
facts, to be absolutely inexplicable. For instance : many 
of you have written that you do not like some of the 
corset advertisements which appear in THE JOURNAL. 
You say advertisements illustrated in the manner in 
which they are have no place in a home periodical which 
is open to the reading of both sexes. But there is 
another side to the question: the argument that a 
woman’s magazine is essentially the medium of all 
mediums in which it is perfectly permissible to print 
such advertisements and present them according to 
modern ideas of illustration. The honesty at least of 
that decision will be perhaps better understood when it 
is more clearly known how far away from commercial- 
ism the advertising department of THE JouRNAL is con- 
ducted. To understand this, suppose you look over the 
advertising pages of any of the high-class magazines of 
to-day —the highest in standing, in your estimation, if 
you please. You will find in all of them page after 
page of advertisements which have been offered to 
THE JouRNAL and declined. Keeping within the safest 
lines of assertion, there is more than one hundred thou- 
sand dollars of advertising to-day which THE JouRNAL 
could have each year by a simple nod of the head, but 
which it has refused year after year. You never see a 
patent medicine advertisement in THE JouRNAL, and 
yet this line of advertising is one of the largest sources 
of income to all the other magazines. Not another 
magazine refuses this class of advertising. You never 
find a liquor advertisement in THE JOURNAL, although 
scores are offered to it. Nor a mining, real-estate in- 
vestment or financial advertisement. For the slightest 
objectionable wording the most profitable advertise- 
ment is rejected. All this advertising THk JouRNAL 
could have just as well as not. It is offered to it often 
enough. I mention these facts because they are not 
generally known to our readers, and principally to 
prove one fact: that the insertion of illustrated corset 
advertising in this magazine is not based on financial 
consideration. Right or wrong it is here because of an 
honest conviction of the department which governs such 
things that it should be there. 
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O WITH frankness let us meet one another : reader and 
editor. We are anxious next year to make the best 
and most helpful magazine that we have ever made. 
We shall strive for that result. But help us with the 
encouragement of your suggestion and criticism. You 
have already done so graciously and freely. Continue 
to doso. Feel that you can reach the editor who writes 
on this page, or the editor who writes on any other page 
of the magazine. If we can be of help to you our 
resources are open to you in any way in which we can 
serve you. We know that you can be of help to us 
because you have already proved it. Some of the most 
successful and popular features or departments of this 
magazine owe their origin to a letter from some reader. 
The outside world thinks that we originate them all in 
this office. But we know better and so do some of our 
readers. Help us to make the magazine what you want 
it to be. That is what we want it to be. 

And at the close of this year let me thank all of you 
who have written and helped us with the year’s work. 
We have appreciated your interest more sometimes than 
you have dreamed. Frequently you have written better 
than you knew. For words of help, of cheer, of praise, 
of suggestion and criticism we feel grateful. In return, 
every editor on the staff joins in a hearty expression of 
the best wishes of the season to each and all who read 
this page. May your Christmas contain all that you 
wish for it! May you close the old year with satisfac- 
tion and open the new with that hope of high endeavor 
that means the truest happiness ! 
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RAWN BY C. A. STREHLAU 


THE PEOPLE IN THE PLAY 
SANTA CLAUS. 
HODGE |} inlet iain - B ; 
Popce { ‘Wo Doys dressed as brownies. 


Frisco: Boy in cowboy costume. 

PrisciLLA: Girl in Puritan dress. 

Dix1E: Boy or girl blackened to represent negro. 

JOHN BULL: Boy in English hunting costume. 

Ros Roy: Boy in Scotch dress. 

KATHLEEN : Girl in Irish peasant costume. 

CLOTHILDE: Girl dressed as French peasant; wooden shoes. 

Fritz: Boy in German dress. 

IvAN: Bov in Russian dress. 

MARIA: Girl in Italian dress. 

KAIULANI: Girl in Hawaiian dress. A black-haired girl with 
skin slightly browned, and with bare feet; dressed in a 
white ‘‘ Mother Hubbard,”’ with low neck and short sleeves, 
and with wreaths of flowers about her neck, head and waist. 

MurTsvu: Girl in Japanese dress. 

AH FUN: Boy in Chinese dress. 

SpiRIT OF CHILDHOOD: Older girl in white dress, with belt of 
baby blue ribbon, and large white wings. 

SCENE: The interior of SANTA CLAUS’sS house ; fireplace in 
centre; on right side a door. SANTA CLAUS sits in a chair 
in front of the fireplace, his head resting on his hands, At 
le/t side of stage, on a couch, lies the SPikiT OF CHILDHOOD 
asleep. Aclockon the left side of the fireplace strikes twelve. 

Enter the BROWNIES, rolling a large sack stuffed with toys. 
They stop and stare from the clock to SANTA CLAUS. 
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HopGE: Goodness gracious! What’s the matter? 
PODGE (Running over to SANTA CLAUS): 
Wake up! wake up, Santa Claus! 
HopGE: Can’t vou hear the din and clatter 
While the roof each reindeer paws ? 
PoODGE: Twelve o’clock! You must be crazy! 
HopGE: Not a child its toy will get ! 
PoDGE: Come! you’re getting old and lazy! 
Come, be spry! You’ll do it vet! 
SANTA CLAuS (rousing himsel/): 
I’m not asleep ; I should be far away, 
Bearing the joy that heralds Christmas Day — 
Put up the toys! You need not shout and call— 
Hark ye! To-night I shall not go at all! 
HopGE and PopGE: Not goat all! 
PODGE: No sleigh? 
SANTA CLAus: No! 
PoDGE: Nor reindeers prancing ? 
SANTA CLAus: No! 
HODGE: No toys? 
PopGE: No candy? 
SANTA CLaAus: No! 
HopDGE: Nor stockings hung ? 
PODGE : No little feet across the hearth-rug dancing ? 
HopGE: No merry carols ’neath the window sung ? 
PODGE : No Santa Claus—no Santa Claus to-morrow — 
The joy of Christmas like a candle snuffed ? 
SANTA CLAus: That’s what I mean! 
That’s what I mean exactly ! 
HopGE and PopGeE ( falling back on the floor) : 
That’s what he means exact Well, I'll be stuffed ! 
SANTA CLAUS (walking excitedly up and down): 
Go to the children? Why, there are no children, 
But awful little persons primed with facts, 
Who peer at life through spectacles of science, 
And split the straws of Fancy with an ax! 
They don’t believe in William Tell or Bluebeard ; 
Brave Robinson Crusoe long they’ve thrown aside ; 
They con no more dear Mother Goose’s wisdom, 
And elves and fairies they alike deride. 
I’ve known for years their half-hid scoffs and jeering ; 
I’ll go no more to tempt a harsher fate; 
There lies the Spirit of Childhood, dead or sleeping! 
Christmas and Santa Claus are out of date. 
[Sits down and buries his face in his hands. 
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HODGE and PODGE: 

What shall we do? Here’s a dreadful trouble, 

If you look at it single or look at it double. 

HopGE: There’s no use a-trying to reason with him ; 

He’s filled with his notions clear up to the brim. 

PopGE: But the Spirit of Childhood is sleeping, not dead, 

Let’s wake her, and make her do something instead. 

[ They tiptoe over to CHILDHOOD. 

HopGE: Wake up! wake up! We need you quick ! 
CHILDHOOD (waking) : 

Why, what’s.the matter? Is any one sick? 

[HODGE and PoDGE each lake her by the hand and drag 
her to the front of the stage. 

HopGE: Yes, poor old Santa, his heart is sore, 

The children don’t love him, he thinks, any more. 
PODGE: So he’s made up his mind to leave them alone ; 

To sit here at the North Pole as still as a stone; 

And not take out a reindeeer 
HopGE: Or fill up a stocking 
PoDGE: Or climb down a chimney 
CHILDHOOD: Oh dear! this is shocking ! 

HopGE: And unless you can do something this very night 

Why Christmas’ll be knocked just higher’n a kite. 
CHILDHOOD: What can Ido? Ah, what a foolish whim! 

Sweep all the nursery idols from their places, ‘ 

Still would the heart of childhood cling to him. 
HopcGE: He thinks you dead. 

CHILDHOOD: Oh! I have slept too long ! 

But wait! but wait! and in a trice I’ll show him 

He does my little ones and me a wrong. 

HopDGE: She’ll show old Santa Claus his duty plain ! 
PopDGE: Hush! Come, let’s hide; he’s rousing up again ! 
[ They hide by the fireplace. SANTA CLAUS rouses with 
a start; looks at the clock and springs to his feet. 
SANTA CLAUS: 
Past twelve o’clock! My stars! I must be starting! 
Hodge! Podge! Where are the scamps? Ah! I forget! 
’Tis hard to learn new ways; to leave behind us 
The pleasant paths in which our feet were set. 

[fe walks to the pack on the floor and picks up a toy. 

No, no, there is no place for us, my packling! 

Stern Fact has driven Fancy out of sight; 
In all the length and breadth of earth’s broad domain, 
There’s not one child that looks for us to-night! 

[He stands looking at the toy, and the Russian Hymn 
begins to be softly played behind the scene. As the 
tune goes on the door opens and \VAN comes in, 
stamping, and shaking the snow from his shoulders. 











[Exit. 





IvAN: All Hail! Saint Nicholas! 
Of joy in the land of the Czar! 
SANTA CLAUS (/urning): Why! what's all this? 
IvAN: All Hail! Tosee thy face 
I’ve journeyed fast and far ; 
Thou art the saint the children love! 
In every household shrine, 
From Vladivostock to St. Petersburg, 
Is set thine image—thine! 
Gh! thou who first to Russia came, [Knee/s at his feet. 
All Russian children love and bless thy name, 
And wait thy coming. 
SANTA CLAus: Ah! ’tis strange —’ tis strange — 
Is there a child then, somewhere, does not change ? 

[He turns away and ‘‘The Marseillaise”’ begins to be 

softly played, and CLOTHILDE Steals in at the door. 
SANTA CLAUS (pulling his hand on \VAN’S head) : 
Yes, thou art here! Yes, yes, it must betrue! 

One child that loves 
CLOTHILDE (rushing forward): Non! non! m’sieur, but /wo / 
Hast thou forgotten La Belle France, Noél! M’sieur Noél? 
How at thy name the children dance, Noél! M’sieur Noél ? 

Ma foi! Thou canst not quite forget 
How by each peasant’s hearth is set 
The wooden shoes all in a row; 
The sabots, see! ( Zukes off her own and places them side 
by side.) Regardez! so! 
Row after row the wee shoes stand 
Waiting for Noél’s lavish hand. 
Shall each French child find but an empty shoe 
When he wakes to-morrow, M’sieu’, M’sieu’? 
SANTA CLAuS (clearing his throat) : 
Ahem! there’s some mistake, that’s sure. 
You two! but no, there can’t be any more. 
[He sits down and the children go to either side of him. 
HODGE (/o PODGE): 
Say,this is great! Justsee his old eyes glisten ! 
I told you she would do it 
PopGE: Hushthere! Listen! 

[Outside the door is heard the carol, ‘‘God Rest You, 
Merry Gentlemen,” etc. SANTA CLAUS leans forward 
in his chair listening, and as the carol ends JOuUN 
BULL, RosB Roy and KATHLEEN come through the door. 
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JOHN BULL, Ros Roy and KATHLEEN: 
Merrie Christmas! Merrie Christmas! 
God bless us, one and all. 
JOHN BULL (pulling off his cap): 
We thought we’d just drop in and make acall. 
SANTA CLAUS: You come? 
JOHN BULL: From London, with my brother here. 
Ros Roy: Nay, nay, I’m Scotch ! 
JOHN BULL (aside): His accent’s rather queer. 
SANTA CLAUS (pointing to KATHLEEN): And this? 
KATHLEEN (cour/esying ): Ach, shure, yer honor must know me; 
If not, just ax Saint Patrick; he’ll tell ye! 
JouNn BuLL: And we’re only three of old England’s brood, 
And we’ ve come to say, if we don’t intrude 
That the reason the English, by land and sea, 
Are true to England, wherever they be, 
Is just because in each sturdy heart 
The Spirit of Christmas holds a part! 
That from Halifax to Bombay far, 
Sydney, Cape Town, Manitoba, 
From Soudan plain to Himalayan height, 
The English think one thought to-night — 
And English love in every land 
Walks with Saint Nicholas hand in hand. 
Why, you dear old chap, don’t you know it’s true, 
If you leave out Christmas and leave out you 
The British Empire would split in two ? 
Ros Roy: Ay, av! I’m sweer the laddy’s right! 
’Tis na auld England’s power and miglit, 
But the love and cheer in her mither heart 
That hauds her laddies who dwell apart. 
Hoot, mon! gang doon, an ye’ll hear forlorn 
The bairnies greeting afore the morn ! 
KATHLEEN: And shure, too, yer honour, if I may make bold, 
Yer’ll niver lave Oireland out in the cold. 
Why each little gossoon from Cork to Kilkenny 
Has hung up his stocking (forbve he has any). 
Each bit gurl is dr’aming o’ petticoats new, 
And even the pig is awaiting for you! 
[She takes his hand in hers and lays her cheek down 
upon it. 
Ach! yer riverence, dear, when yer heart is so big 
Shure, now, ye’ll not be disappointing the pig ! 
HopGE: She’s kissed the Blarney stone. 
PopGE: Mavourneen, dear! 
SANTA CLAUS: Why I don’t know— you little darlings here 
Have warmed my old heart to its very core. 
(‘‘ Der Wacht am Rhein” is heard outside. 
But hark! What’s that? There’s some one at the door. 
[One of the children opens the door, and FRITZ comes 
in, bearing a litlle fir tree on his shoulders. 


ed 
Fritz: Wie gehts, mein freund! haf I the right place found ? 
Lives here Knecht Rupert? 
SANTA CLAUS (starting): Ah! familiar sound ! 
That was my name in my loved Germany. 
Fritz: Ach gut! sehr gut! that I thy face shall see! 
(Sets down his tree.) 
Forgot thou, in each German house to-night 
Is set a tree like this, with tinsel bright? 
The children, waiting, sit in eager row, 
When crunch, crunch, crunch, across the dooryard snow, 
Comes kind Knecht Rupert with his sack of toys, 
Bows to the mother, points to girls and boys, 
On each good child a fine gift doth bestow, 
And crunch, crunch, crunch, goes out across the snow. 
Then, while the children clap their hands with glee, 
The mother, gathering all about her knee, 
Talks of the Christ-child, who in love doth send 
The good Knecht Rupert there, the children’s friend. 
Knecht Rupert, if thy love forsake our land, 
How shall the children God's love understand ? 
[As he speaks the last lines MARIA Steals in at the door. 
MarRIA: Si, si, Signor! It is the truth he speaks! 
All children are the same in every clime; 
In Italy, Heaven never seems so near 
As when the months roll round to Christmas time. 
Then all the churches gleam with candles bright — 
The wee Bambino in the cradle lies, 
And unto thee (she kneels), of all the smiling saints, 
The little children lift their hands and eyes. 


The patron saint 








Sasrpa CLaus: Hush! hush! I will not hear—you pierce my 
reart ; 
Yea, to vour lands my steeds once more might start, 
For fairies dance in German woodlands still, 
And leprechawns on every Irish hill; 
But in that land beyond the Atlantic’s spray, 
Where love of money seems to rule and sway, 
(‘The Star-Spangled Banner” is softly played outside. 
Where no real children, like sweet buds, unfold, 
But little men and women, wise and old, 
I'd find no welcome there, although ’tis true 
The Old World loves me — 
FRISCO, PRISCILLA and DIXIE (rushing in, waving an 
American flag): Aud why not the New? 
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Frisco: I live on Table Mountain, 
And my name is Truthful James, 
And I’m not up to small deceits, 
Or any little games; 
And I know, sir, that from Council Bluffs 
’Way out to Golden Gate 
The little kids that rule the West 
To-night your coming wait ! 
And, though his ways are rude and wild, 
You mustu’t go back on the Western child. 
For if he’s old before he’s grown 
(’Cause he’s had to hustle to hold his own), 
Why, all the more he needs you then 
To turn him back to a child again ! 
DIXx1E (excitedly): An’ I’s come up fum de land ob cotton 
To tell yo’, sah, yo’s not forgotten 
Way down, way down, way down in Dixie Land! 
Co’se ’taint like it was befo’ de wah— 
Crismus was Crismus den for shore ! 
Sech a runnin’ and a runnin’ ebry Crismus mawn, 
Hollerin’ Crismus gif’! Crismus gif’! An’ shore as yo’ was 
bawn 
Dey was Crismus gif’s for ebery one, fum ol’ Mammy Jane 
Ter lil’ Pickaninny Pete, what couldn’t talk plain. 
Dey was shootin’ crackers, shootin’ untwel yo’ couldn’t see, 
An’ ‘possum —um—an’ chicken, till yo’ felt lak yo’ was 
free! 
’Taint lak dat way now’days: de white folks dey is po’, 
An’ de darkies dey is got ter work ; dey cain’t play enny mo’; 
a * dey talks about yo’, Kris Kringle, an’ dey watches enny- 
10OW ; 
Aw’ I’s shore yo’ won’t go leave us, kase we’s po’ an’ needs 
yo’ now. 
PRISCILLA ( pointing to Frisco and DIXIE) : 
Their language is scarcely conventional, 
But their cardiac organs are in the proper location. 
Their sentiments coincide with Boston, , 
And Boston is the Hub of the Nation! 
For what is the meaning of Liberty 
If it isn’t Love and Charity ? 
If it isn’t the Faith of the little child ? 
Oh, come back, Saint Nicholas, kind and mild, 
Till every heart in our wide land 
Takes Christmas bounty from thy hand; 
Until our stars (pointing to the flag’) shall bear unfurled 
God’s Christmas message round the world. 
SANTA CLAus: I have no words; almost ye do persuade me; 
And yet—and yet—I’ve worked for you so long — 
[ The children bury their faces in their hands, 
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HopGE: Do you suppose she’ll fail! 
PopGE: Nay, trustto Childhood. Hark! I hear a song. 
{‘‘Hawaii Ponoi’’ is played outside, and KAIULANI, 
Mutsu and Au Fun come in and cry “Aloha!” 
SanTA CLAus: Why, who are these ? 
KAIULANI: Thy youngest children, 
Who’ve only known thee such a little while. 
Oh, Santa Claus, thou canst not then deny us 
The tenderness and sweetness of thy smile. 

Speak, Mutsu ! 

Murtsu: Ohio! Papa Santa Claus, me hope you all time come. 

Me love you much! 

Au Fun: Melican Santy Claus velly big Joss. 
Me sabe him; me likee. 
KAIULANI: Such as these have just begun to love thee; 
Have only just learned how the Christ-child came 
To touch the earth with peace and gentleness, 
And bid the children worship in His name. 
And I, I’ve only learned a little longer ; 
My heart was darker once than even these, 
Ere yet the Light of Heaven came to linger 
On my sweet island in the Tropic Seas. 
Oh, Santa Claus, come back, for as the children love thee 
They learn to love the greater Love above thee. 
SANTA CLAUS: I can’t resist that plea— 
’ligo! ll go! 
CHILDREN: Oh, Joy! Joy! Joy! 
[Spikit OF CHILDHOOD apfpear's in doorway. 
CHILDHOOD: I told you ’twould be so! 
[She advances to the front of the stage, while the 
children cling around SANTA CLAUS. 
CHILDHOOD: The children cannot lose thee, 
For more than gifts and fun and play thou art; 
Thou art the Spirit of Love, whose presence thrills them 
Whene’er they nestle to their parent’s heart. 
Love is of God, and when He blessed the children 
The love thou showest them He did bestow. 
Spirit of Love, go forth! and every Christmas 
Pass in thy tender mission to and fro, 

And all thy Charity, thy Joy, thy Mirth, 

Will help to bring the Christ-child nearer earth! 

Saint Nicholas, dost know why the earth needs thee? 
SANTA CLAUS: Yes, yes—but this year ’tis, alas! too late—— 
CHILDHOOD: Nay! turn the clock back ; 

[HopGE and PovGE spring to do tt. 

See! to-day still lingers, 

And all to-morrow for thy joy doth wait! 

[She points to the children in the audience. 

And see, e’en now these little ones are gathered 

To scan the treasures thy great sack doth hold. 


ed 


SANTA CLAuS: Why, bless their hearts, I’ll give them theirs 
this minute ! 
CHILDREN (on the stage): We'll help! We'll help! 
CHILDHOOD: Now is the secret told : 
The spirit of Love and Faith, the spirit of Giving, 
Is power more potent than grim Reason’s laws; 
Now and forever will the hearts of children 
Believe thee, love thee, need thee, Santa Claus! 
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A HANDFUL OF LITTLE STORIES OF THE TENEMENTS 





OR ten years past I have lived 
in four cities, working during 
that time in a Social Settle- 
ment, a Bureau of Charities, 
a City Mission, and a Parish 

“CFO 


House on the great East Side 
of New York. During that 
time I believe that I have 
found instances of honor, 
purity, industry, loyalty, 
family devotion and self- 
sacrifice such as cannot be 
matched on the boulevards or 
avenues of any city. 

The year that I lived in 
Chicago I noticed one night 
in passing through the Polish 
Jew quarter something I have since seen else- 
where. It was ‘‘the candle on the plate.’’ 
A man dies, and for want of means to pay the 
rent his family is to be turned out on the 
street. The widow sets a plate on the pave- 
ment before the door and puts a lighted 
candle on it. For the length of time that it 
will burn it is a summons to the neighbors 
passing by to put in nickels, dimes and 
pennies — which invariably they do—until a 
fund is raised sufficient to save the family 
from eviction. Would the same thing happen 
on the Stock Exchange if a bank failed? 


ed 
An Instance of Filial Self-Sacrifice 


E HAD on our Parish Poor List a year 

ago the names of ‘‘ Matilda —— and 
Father,’’ whose rent we were paying. They 
had been happy and prosperous once, but 
through hard luck and ill health the man had 
grown poor and morbid, and ‘‘ Tillie,’’ who 
had suffered from sunstroke, was a simple, 
gentle slave to her love for her father. Two 
weeks before his death he had a stroke of 
paralysis, and she came to me for some 
‘emergency relief.’’ I gave her two dollars, 
of which she gave back one, insisting that I 
‘*keep it till she needed it.’’ After two 
days she came back, bringing along a 
memorandum of the items for which she had 
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spent the money. It read: 
For “ Poppa”: For Self: 
Port wine......... $ .60 AM OBB. oscsccces -$ .02 
BE RR Rccesccccces <Q0 8 FOUBEB cvecceesss M8 
A soup bone....... 05 
0 errr 
ed 


No Love Like a Mother’s Love 


“CHE greatest thing in the world ”’ is love, 

and the strongest love in the world is 
a parent’s love. Old Mrs. lived in one 
of the most desperate quarters of the city. 
Her husband kept a small hotel, and when 
he died he left her money. They had one 
son who was an accomplished villain. He 
had served two terms in prison and is now 
serving out a third for the commission of the 
deed which points this story. For ten years 
his mother shielded him, and coaxed and lied 
and pleaded for him with all a mother’s love. 
Finally, one night as the last act of all his 
villainy he came to his own home, masked, to 
rob his own mother. She was awakened by 
the noise, and when she found a thief escap- 
ing with the money she gave chase. In his 
desperation he turned and stabbed her so that 
she fell to the floor, but, turning to escape, he 
tripped and fell down stairs. When the mask 
fell from his face she recognized him, 
staggered to her feet and ran to him. When 
the neighbors, who had heard the cry, came 
on them she had just reached him, and, 
bending over him, was saying with her last 
breath: ‘‘ My son, have you hurt yourself? ’’ 


eed 
Almost Too Good to be True 


URING the blizzard of ’99 I started one 
day from the central office of the Bureau 

of Charities to distribute money to some ccses 
reported for ‘‘ instant relief.’’ In an attic I 
found a poor widow, a seamstress, with one 
child, a boy of six. The room was cold and 
bare; there was no fire, the windows were 
loose and snow lay upon the floor. The boy 
had been kept in bed for two days to keep 
warm. I asked the usual questions and gave 
the woman two dollars. All this before I 
discovered the boy. Suddenly his head 
bobbed from beneath the bedclothes, and at 
sight of the two bills his eves became 
moons. ‘‘ Gee-e-e, Mister! .All that for us? 
Then we can give some to Ted Burns’s mother 
downstairs to buy coal. Can’t we, Mom?’’ 





By the Reverend David M. Steele 


Author of * The Lovers of a Cheerful Giver,” ** Some People I Have Married,” etc. 


Six Dollars a Week for a Linguist 
HERE is no city in the world in which 
there are so many foreigners as there are 
in New York. Nor is there any class of per- 
sons in the city among whom there are so 
many ‘‘ queer cases.’’ I met a man in the 
Bowery one cold, wet, winter night selling 
shoe-laces. He looked so hungry that I took 
him to a restaurant, where, after I had given 
him something to eat, he gave me his confi- 
dence. He talked five languages — Italian, 
Spanish, German, French and Arabic, with 
equal fluency, but did not know a word of 
English. 

But who was he? A man of thirty-five, 
well educated, well connected and well bred. 
For five years after graduating he taught 
Sanskrit in a great university, and for the 
five years following had acted as the foreign 
diplomatic correspondent of a Berlin daily in 
the Balkan States. He had in person inter- 
viewed half the crowned monarchs of Europe, 
and when this work grew commonplace he 
had enlisted in the Secret Information 
Service of the German army. Sent on a 
mission into Russia, he committed a most 
serious blunder, and partly through reckless- 
ness, partly by chance, he suddenly found 
himself wanted by two armies at one time to 
be shot asa spy. His father cursed him, his 
patrons deserted and his friends derided 
him. He escaped with his life in time to flee 
the country only by dropping from a prison 
window ninety feet at the end of a rope 
and swimming two miles across salt water. 
To-day this son of a Russian Count is rolling 
salt barrels as ’longshoreman on a New York 
dock for six dollars a week. 


ed 
Truth is Much Stranger than Fiction 


IX months ago I had within one week two 
funerals, each one of which was a painful 
commentary on that “‘ affection that hopes and 
endures and is patient.’’ One was that of a 
woman who lived ina cellar basement, where 
she paid one dollar every week for rent, and 
made perhaps two dollars taking in washing. 
She was not strong enough to earn more, for 
she was dying of consumption. She was only 
forty years old, but her hair was gray, and 
she had deep lines on her face. She was 
ragged, haggard, sick and pale, but there 
was something in the face that made me look 
twice the first time I saw it. When I found 
her she was literally starving. She had been 
too proud to ask for charity and much too 
different from her neighbors to have any 
intercourse with them. For ten years she 
had not been out of that one street, and had 
not spoken probably to ten people. It was 
one of those cases of lingering suicide, and 
so great is the distance from Fifth Avenue to 
First that such isolation is a possibility. Of 
course there must have been a ‘“‘story.’’ It 


was at her deathbed that I learned it, and 


her name, which I vowed not to tell. 

How came she there? Twenty yeats ago 
she was a famous belle in Baltimore. Her 
“coming out’’ produced a great sensation 
and she had a host of suitors. There was 
one —a bad, wild, dashing fellow—to whom, 
in spite of her father’s pride, her mother’s 
ambition, her brother’s threats and her 
sister’s pleading, she had given her heart. 
The night that she was married two men shot 
themselves. It was the ever-new, old, old 
story. Her mother disowned her and her 
father disinherited her; she came with the 
man to New York, and, less than two years 
later — well, his heart turned elsewhere. She 
was too proud to go home; she merely 
clinched her teeth and took her sorrow to the 
East Side. I have known some sorry sights 
and sounds, but nothing ever quite to cut 
one’s soul like that with which in her last 
moment she flung out both arms, and, in 
delirium, broke the silence of ten years’ 
despair to sob the longing of an aching 
soul into one wild call for him. 


od 
The Story of a Woman and a Man 


HE other funeral was that of an old man 
who looked decrepit as a man of ninety, 
although only sixty-three. He had lived 
alone for ten years in a small room on the 
**top floor back’’ of a cheap flat on Second 
Avenue. During all those years he had made 
twotrips every day to ‘‘ tend a furnace’’ ina 
certain house near Fifth Avenue. In that 
house there lives a wealthy woman whose 
husband at present is in Sing Sing serving 
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out a sentence for embezzlement. The 
woman is beloved by all who know her, and 
chiefly for the sweetness of her voice: but that 
voice is mellow only from long years of suffer- 
ing. The old man had been “‘ailing’’ for the 
three years that] knew him. At the free dis- 
pensary the doctor told me it was cancer; but 
I caught a glance one day of sorrow written 
underneath that shaggy beard and I knew 
there was ‘‘a story.’’ 

It happened forty years ago. There was a 
woman, and there was another man. There 
was a war in progress also. Less than one 
month after she had broken faith with him to 
marry the rich broker he was killed (?) at 
Gettysburg. Hesaw no reason to correct the 
error on the records; he had no desire to 
come home; he had no people and no longer 
any purpose. With a broken life, a bleeding 
heart, and not a weapon save the courage of 
despair, he started in to fight himself and try 
to forget her. For thirty vears he staggered 
through the world, dazed and dejected, and 
at last, from sheer lack of strength to resist, 
he gravitated back, back, back. Once in a 
long while only while working as a menial in 
her house he would catch a glimpse of —— 

I had him buried in the Potter’s Field 
and paid the funeral expenses out of some 
private funds. I see her every now and 
then, but I have honored his one dying wish: 
** Never, never to let her know.’’ 


ed 
One of the Saddest Things in Life 


HERE are many methods of ‘‘ the real 
rending of a life in twain,’’ but none 
equals in severity the giving up, either from 
necessity or from conviction of duty, a pro- 
fession or career in middle life. <A certain 
class of tenements abound in such cases. I 
know a man who studied music at Oxford. 
Once he could play Paderewski’s Minuets and 
Bach’s Fugues by the hour; now he is leader 
of a “ gutter band.’’ Half the sign painters 
on the East Side are broken-down artists of 


great ability, and at least one fakir ina dime | 


museum was an actor once with Booth. 

One day, while officiating at a funeral in 
Greenwood Cemetery, as I stood to read the 
service at an open grave, there came an 
interruption due to a peculiar accident. At 
one point in the Committal I stepped back 
for some one to throw a shovelful of earth. 
I slipped, and in attempting to regain my- 
self I dropped the Service Book into the 
grave, where, dropping beneath the falling 
clay, it lay covered. Noone had noticed it 
except the gravedigger, who, quick as thought, 
stepped to my side, and, taking up the sen- 
tence where I had stopped, he put into my 
sar the words of two pages of that service 
which I did not as yet know well, but which 
he had learned by heart when, forty years ago, 
he was the rector of a church in Boston, 

ed 
A Most Pitiful Christmas Encounter 
T THE Christmas season last year I chose 
at random an address from a business 
directory and started out to find an operator 
with a stereopticon to show some pictures at 
anentertainment. The street and number led 
me tar down town to a ramshackle old build- 
ing, where, four flights up, I found a placard 
on the door of an “ office.’’ Inside I found 
a room some ten feet square. The room con- 
tained the magic lantern apparatus, a great 
lot of slides placed on shelves about the wall, 
a stove, without a fire, a chair, and one table, 
at which there sat an old man. 

His face by contrast was as striking as his 

dress and habitat. He had fine, clear-cut, 


strong features, and with his forehead resting | 


on his hand he showed the scholar’s attitude. 
With a pen, held in long, pointed, tapering 
fingers, he was writing on a page of paper in 
small, close, round characters as plain as 
print. He evidently looked upon my 
entrance as an unwelcome intrusion and 
regarded the five dollars that I offered for his 
services next day as not worth the five min- 
utes I was likely to take of his time that 


hour. When he had drawn himself out of | 


his “‘ fine frenzy ’’ and set to work reluctantly 
to hunt for “ slides,’’ I cast my eye over the 
contents of the table. There wasa large pile of 
manuscript, on the last page of which the acci- 
dent of my entrance had broken off a long quo- 
tation from the poet Dante. There was alsoa 
Greek grammar, a Latin dictionary,an English 
Lexicon, a copy of Blackstone and a copy of 
the ‘‘ Politics of Aristotle’’ in the original. 
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The Sistine Madonna in Needlework 


AMOUS painters have sought 
to copy Raphael’s ‘‘ Sistine 
Madonna,’’ but have laid their 
brushes down in despair. And 
what painters have failed to do 
with the brush one woman has 
accomplished with her needle. 
Fraulein Clara Ripberger, of 
Dresden, has dared to create 
it is nothing less 
than a creation— 
this picture a 
secondtime. The 
bare suggestion of 
an embroidered 
copy of Raphael’s 
masterpiece 
caused a smile 
when the exhibi- 
tion of the Ma- 
donna in needle- 
work was an- 
nounced in Dresden. Curiosity 
alone drew an incredulous few 
to the first exhibition. But 
incredjulity quickly turned to 
adm ration. At the ordinary 
distance of a beholder the em- 
brvidery seemed a marvelously 
fine copy of the Madonna in 
oil. The spirit, the power of 
Raphael, seemed to have 
passed into the hand that 
did the work. The spell of 
the original was all there —the 
magnificence of the coloring, 
the expression of the faces, 
the plasticity of the draperies, 
the haze of the cherubic glory 
and the sense of vision. Could 
this be embroidery ? 


ver | 








OTED artists came and 
looked. They would not 
accept the word of the artist 
until they had examined both 
sides of the canvas and recog- 
nized that every square inch 
of the work was unmistakably 
done by the needle alone. The 
contention that the eyes at least 
had been painted had to be 
abandoned. Nota brushful of 
paint had touched the pic- 
ture. Filoselle silk of vari- 
ous colors, and in stitches of 
various lengths, had wrought 
the marvel. There is no sug- 
gestion of tapestry or Gobelin 
work. It is needle painting, 
not weaving, both in the 
flesh tones and 
expressions of the 
faces, and in the 
reproduction of 
the draperies. 
The soulful eyes 
of the Mother and 
the startled look 
of the Child are 
so admirably 
copied that one 
feels the full mes- 
sage of the spiri- 
tual truth, while 
the texture and 
color of the robes 
leave nothing to 
be desired. 


cd 
Spb EEN five 


and six years 
were spent by 
Fraulein Rip- 
berger on her 
work. From the 
beginning she 
had unusual diffi- 
culties to sur- 
mount. She had 
never studied 
drawing, hence 
could only rely 
upon her natural 
talent in tracing 
from a photo- 
graph the out- 
linesof Raphael’s 
picture on a can- 
vas the full size 
of the original. 
Furthermore, 
copies are usually 
made in the gal- 
leries—the artist 
setting up his 
easel and placing 
his canvas close 
beside the origi- 
nal, but Fraulein 
Ripberger was 
not allowed this 
privilege. She 
had to visit the 
room where the 
great picture 
hung, gaze stead- 
ily upon a chosen 
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part of it, charge her memory 
with colors, shadings and ex- 
pression, and then go home and 
embroider the part she had in 
mind. This done she would 
make another visit and repeat 
the process of memorizing. 
Sometimes she would take with 
her several skeins of silk and 
select the colors 
that corresponded 
to the part of the 
painting she was 
working upon. 
To obtain the 
delicate grada- 
tions and subtle 
nuances of color 


work, it was often 

necessary to sepa- 
rate the filaments of a thread, 
and mix and combine filaments 
of different shades until the 
exact tone or half tone was ob- 
tained. This mixing of colors 
away from the original, this 
copying in snatches and from 
memory, was a task few artists 
would have had the courage to 
attempt. A measurable suc- 
cess would be all that the most 
sanguine could expect. The 
absolute perfection in every 
shade of color, in every expres- 
sion of the face, in every fold 
of the draperies and soft haze 
of the clouds, would seem to be 
beyond the accomplishment of 
any one who was working so 
far away from the original pic- 


ture. But Fraulein Ripberger | 


accomplished it. 
red 


HE first exhibition of the em- 
broidered Madonna had not 
closed before the merit of the 
work was publicly acknowl- 
edged. The King and Queen 
of Saxony came to view the 


picture and complimented the 


embroiderer. 

From Germany the picture 
was taken to St. Petersburg, 
where a large sum was offered 
for it. The owner declined to 
sell, and carried her treasure 
to London, where it was exhib- 
ited at Marlborough House 
before the Prince and Princess 

of Wales. From 
London it was 
taken to the Paris 
Exposition, and 
received the gold 
medal from the 
International 
Jury. 

It will interest 
Americans to 
know that Frau- 
lein Ripberger’s 
love for the art 
of embroidery 
was aroused by 
an American— 
Miss Edith Gris- 
wold, of New 
York. The Gris- 
wold family lived 
a number of years 
in Dresden. The 
daughters were 
marked favorites 
at the Saxon 
Court. Miss 
Edith was espe- 
cially interested 
in the artistic pos- 
sibilities of the 
needle. She 

4 found in Clara 
i Ripberger an apt 
pupil and an 
equal enthusiast. 


eed 
HEN, on the 


Mr. Griswold, the 
family returned 
to New York it 
was the hope of 
Miss Griswold 
that Fraulein 
Ripberger would 


| that together they 
% would found a 
School of Em- 
broidery in 
America. But 
Fraulein Rip- 
berger could not 
leave her family, 
and subsequently 
Miss Griswold 
was married. 


that play such a | 
part in Raphael’s | 


death of | 


follow her, and |; 
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Eleven 








E HAVE seen that in the period 
of transition from childhood to 
manhood occurs the true birth of 
personality, the awakening of 
the self-conscious life which iso- 
lates the individual from the 
surrounding world and yet gives 
a wholly new capacity for loving 
union with other lives. This 
twofold change is not all, how- 
ever, of the wonderful develop- 
ment which comes at this epoch. 
It is also peculiarly the time of 

awakening to independent ideals of life 

which henceforth, changed for better or worse, 
are to be guiding stars in the life of the 
human being. 

This does not mean that the young child is 
without ideals, but his are not in the same 
way consciously accepted aims of conduct; 
they are largely the result of contiguity and 
are echoes of what happens to be the personal 
world about him. This has appeared in all 
recent studies of children’s ideals—one of 
the most fruitful fields, by-the-way, that have 
been opened up in modern child-study. The 
little child wants to be like papa, or the doc- 
tor who drives the horse, or the man who 
keeps the livery-stable around the corner. 
We can all remember passing through a series 
of such ideals of life, each of which was 
absorbing for atime, but all of them impressed 
upon us by the accident of environment. As 
the child develops he reaches out into an 
ever-widening world, and as he comes into 
contact with the history and literature of 
great lives he chooses his ideals increasingly 
from the world-theatre and less and less from 
the neighborhood in which he lives. 


od 
When Ideals Begin to Come 


N THE period of transition, ideals come not 
only in larger measure but also in quite 
a new way. The awakening of conscious 
personality brings the individual face to face 
with the problems of his own existence, and 
he begins to formulate his ideals sometimes 
even in intense reaction upon those of the 
world about him. The material must still 
come from the human world, but it is organ- 
ized and formulated in a new and conscious 
way. The significance of this change is 
immeasurable, involving as it does a new 
type of moral life. We appeal to young 
children primarily through the emotions. 
Their response is largely to the immediate 
pressure of desire, as is true of primitive 
human beings. The wish for a particular 
thing, or for a specific expression and atti- 
tude in the parent, produces the action. As 
it has taken the race uncounted centuries to 
learn to substitute a rational aim of conduct 
for the chance pressure of desire (if indeed 
the lesson is yet learned), so the similar proc- 
ess is slowly achieved in the individual. It 
focuses, however, in the period of awakening 
to manhood and womanhood. 
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Important Phases of Personal Life 





HUS, as in the earlier years the problem 
of moral education consisted largely in 
establishing bases of moral habit, so now is 
the supreme time to rationalize these habits 
by bringing them into relation with significant 
aims of conduct. As it wasa mistake to leave 
the young child uncontrolled and unstrength- 
ened by definite personal authority, so now it 
is wrong totry to hold him to unintelligent 
subjection to the will of his elders. 

There are two main aspects in the active 
life of every human being—love and work. 
Each individual is related to a world of 
other persons upon whom much of his cul- 
ture, his joy and sorrow must depend; 
and each must meet and struggle with the 
endless problem of action, of self-realization 
and social service through what he chooses 
as his life-work. Besides these there are 
two other important phases of personal life. 
The world of personal relations and of action, 
if a mirror of the universe, is still definitely 
limited for every human being, and to bring 
it into organic relation with humanity and 
complete the culture of the individual, he 
must grasp something of the gathered-up 
experience of the race as it is expressed 
for us in science and in art. Thus to the 
two primary aspects of personal life is added 
this third problem, that of education in 
the more limited sense. If it is of such 
importance in the earlier years as to occupy 
as well largely the field of the vocation, it is 
in mature life the main avenue for rounding 
out the man’s experience and bringing his 
humanity full circle through the conscious 
effort at self-culture. Yet behind all three of 
these problems is one of still deeper import 
—the religious problem. This deepest atti- 
tude, modified by every phase of study, action, 
relation, is in turn the guiding principle upon 
which all other phases of life must rest, 


On the Education 
of a Child from 


to Eighteen 

















The Child in His Personal Relations 
N EACH of these four aspects of life is a 
flood of new ideals in the period of youth- 
ful reaction. In the world of personal rela- 
tions the child begins to form his own concep- 
tions of what the people about him ought to 
be. In place of the implicit looking up to the 
father and mother there is now a conscious 
reverence for the ideal of the older life, with, 
moreover, a new possibility of being pained 
by the inadequate fulfillment of the ideal. 
And quite apart from those about him the 
youth formulates his conception of the ideal 
one whom he begins to seek through the 
world, identifying his dream, often almost 
accidentally, with this or that real person. 
All active love idealizes—that is, sees and 
loves the ideal of the loved one. Often, 
indeed, the absorption in the ideal is so 
complete that the outer life is mistakenly 
supposed to be identical with it, thus open- 
ing the way to shocks and bitter disappoint- 
ments. Especially is this true in sex 
relations where the idealizing tendency cul- 
minates. The young awakening _ spirit 
imagines that the first person of the opposite 
sex to whom there is attraction is to be the 
lifelong companion, and often innocent but 
irrevocable mistakes are made. 


ad 


When Ambitions and Aspirations Come 
|X A NEGATIVE way the same idealizing 

tendency shows in the development of a 
peculiar type of pessimistic reaction — the pic- 
turesque pessimism of youth that finds senti- 
mental satisfaction in its own melancholy. 
The first successive discoveries of the vast 
discrepancy between the world as we dream 
it and the world as we inevitably find it are 
apt, especially in young people who are not 
quite sound physically, to produce such a 
sentimental reaction. Absurd as this seems 
to us later, it is quite real while it lasts, and 
is but another evidence of the awakening to 
new and consciously held ideals. 

Kqually significant is the wealth of new 
ideals in the field of the vocation. Nowhere 
does the substitution of a consciously accepted 
aim for the chance pressure of desire show 
more impressively than here. Young chil- 
dren work if we ask them to, enjoying the 
play of action. They even take intense inter- 
est in making some tool ortoy. But their joy 
is more in the making than in the thing made, 
and once finished the latter is soon cast aside 
and altogether forgotten. Almost never do we 
find in children the long succession of actions 
done without outside stimulus in obedience 
to one integrating aim. In the period of 
transition, however, ambitions and aspira- 
tions waken, often torturing as well as lift- 
ing, that make the vocation come to mean a 
significant avenue of life. 

““What shall I do?’’ This question in all 
its startling impressiveness now reverberates 
through the chambers of the soul. Yes, and 
we may add ‘‘to be saved,’’ for finding the 
right path of action and _ self-expression is 
an important and indispensable element in 
achieving the higher life. All teachers know 
the feverish attitude in which young people 
come to them for counsel at this period, feel- 
ing that the great question must be settled at 
once, not realizing how very little the best 
counsel can do toward solving the problem. 


eed 
When a Vocation Must be Selected 


T IS the same anxiety for an immediate 
solution that makes the boys of twelve or 
fourteen so anxious to get into business or 
into any form of work that will take them 
out of the schools. ‘‘I want to be doing 
something,’’ ‘‘I want to be at work,”’ ‘‘I 
want to go into business,’’ the boy tells us. 
It is still partly our fault that the school does 
not represent to him real doing, and partly 
his own misconception of its work in relation 
to his life; but the strong hunger to do is a 
sure and welcome sign of life, particularly if 
with the desire comes enthusiasm and a well- 
defined idea of what work really stands for. 
There are three ways in which the vocation 
may appeal to us. It is the opportunity for 
making a living, it is as we have seen one of 
the highest avenues of selt-culture, and it is 
the field where much of our service of others 
must lie. The interest in the period of awak- 
ening may centre in any one of these, and 
may include any combination of them. 
Perhaps boys are more inclined to emphasize 
the first, and girls the third. A sordid com- 
mercial environment is apt to lead to an all- 
absorbing interest in the problem of paying 
running expenses in the business of life, with 
an obscuring of the two deeper meanings of 
the vocation. Education has much to do in 
correcting such errors and leading to a right 
balance of the different interests. Here, as 
everywhere, the awakening of the individual 
is the educational opportunity which the child 
must be encouraged to grasp. 


THIRD ARTICLE: 
When a Child 
Awakens to His 


First Ideals 














Children Study Well Under Direction 

HE relation of the individual to science 

and art is similarly transformed in the 
period of change, though education is still 
largely his. vocation. Young children study 
well under our direction; they enjoy working 
problems and respond to emulation; but they 
are not often possessed by the conscious pas- 
sion for knowledge. But now wakens the 
intense hunger to know the truth and to 
appreciate beauty. The’ great universe 
stretches away and away, and we long to 
sound its last deep and understand its subtlest 
problem. The very fact that the youth fails 
to recognize how limitless and insoluble the 
universe is only increases the effort. 

With these changes come those which 
transform the religious life. The importance 
of the new ideals here cannot be over-esti- 
mated, for Carlyle was right in holding that 
a man’s religion is the chief fact with regard 
to him. What we do at heart believe and feel 
concerning our relation to the sum of things 
must focus itself in every action and be cre- 
ative throughout our lives. Modern psychol- 
ogists have shown how largely religious con- 
versions occur in the period of youthful reac- 
tion, and how intimately associated they are 
with other changes of the period, particularly 
with the wakening of the sex life. It has been 
hastily concluded, therefore, that the conver- 
sions are without serious meaning. But is 
not the fact that the changes in the religious 
life take place in harmony with others 
ground for recognizing them as sound and 
natural phases of the new life? As the child 
awakens to spiritual consciousness he per- 
ceives the meaning of the faith he has been 
taught, and accepts for himself the religion of 
those with whom he is most intimately asso- 
ciated, and in the atmosphere of which he has 
grown up. Thus beautifully and rightly he | 
enters into the religion of his parents. 


need 
What May be Called the Danger Signal 


UT what well-meaning people often fail to 
understand is that the opposite type of 
awakening may be just as natural and may 
have the same significance as the ordinary 
conversion. Whether one is converted to the 
faith of his fathers or away from it, either 
way it is an awakening to an independent 
religious life; and this awakening, if like 
all others involving dangers, is of priceless | 
value. Inthe earlier years the child drinks 
in unconsciously the religious atmosphere 
about him, and is quite contented with the 
faith of his parents —the more so if that faith 
be strongly anthropomorphic. But now comes 
the question: *‘ What can J believe?’’ The 
individual must face the universe for himself 
and come to such terms as he can with the 
problem. 

Great is often the -ain and distress of this 
process, through the sense of loneliness and 
the feeling that those near him are not in 
sympathy; greater is frequently the pain he 
quite unconsciously inflicts upon others. He 
is apt to say with a superior feeling that 
‘* father and mother don’t understand.’’ He 
cannot see across the years and realize all the 
hope and suffering his parents have experi- 
enced for him; he is absorbed in his own life 
in the present and in his dreams for the 
future. The quiet, simple wisdom of those 
who perhaps have narrowed their own lives 
that he might have larger opportunities, 
seems to him not abreast of the thought of 
his time. And so he gives deep hurts, and 
the toilworn hands that stretch out longingly 
to hold him fall trembling and empty. 


one 
Help the Child with His Ideals 


HUS in each of the four fields of personal 
life occurs the birth of new, independent 
ideals in the time of the great awakening. 
If we stop to think how dominating and cre- 
ative ideals are with reference to conduct we 
must see the meaning of this. It may truly 
be said that an ideal is the most practical 
thing in the world, since it transforms action, 
alters the character of the sensible world, and 
is a force that must be reckoned with by the 
most extreme materialist. Thus the forming 
of great, independent ideals of life means 
choosing certain guiding stars, which with 
constant changes of position and deepening or 
fading light, shall furnish the goal toward 
which we sail over the vast sea of life. 

It is in the period of youthful reaction 
that we become conscious how the heaven 
of such stars arches wondrous-shining over 
us, and realize how imperative it is that 
we should find our own. 


ed | 
In the next article by Professor Griggs, in the 
January JOURNAL, he will take up the subject of 
‘* Educational Influences ”’ 


and deal with the period in a child’s life when ideals 
are formed, and education exerts the greatest influence. | 
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More than twice the 
volume of heat obtained 
from each pound of coal, 
and the heat evenly dis- 


Sv |) eee 


tributed throughout the 
home, where Hot Water 
or Steam System is used. 


uo 


Economical, cleanly, safe. 


Send for our valuable booklet 
**The Homes Successful’’ 


AMERICAN RADIATOR COMPA 
Makers of IDEAL Boilers 
and AMERICAN Radiators 

Chicago 
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NOT TEA OR COFFEE © ) 
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NOT TEA OR COFFEE 
BUT THE HOT 


FOOD-DRINK. 
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Ordinary coffee agrees perfectly with some 
people and with others it does not. 

It is the hidden and unsuspected cause of 
numberless stubborn ails. To leave it off for 
ten days means a relief in such cases. Take 
on Postum Cereal Food Coffee and enjoy your 
hot morning cup. The food elements serve 








4 
} to quickly and surely rebuild the broken 
awl down nerve centers. 
MY 15 and a5 cents 
—_ at grocers. 
> ° —~ \ t < 
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How to Get a F 2 
Carpet Sweeper ree 
We have po ee - whic Baey woman may 


National Roller-Bearing 
Carpet Sweepers 


They are more simple in construction than 
any other sweeper, are less likely to get out of 
order, will last longer and work easier. They 
are guaranteed against all imperfections. 
Please ask your dealer to show you * The 
National Roller-Bearing Sweeper.” If he 
keeps inferior sweepers only, and cannot 
show you one of ours, send us his name and 
your address, and we will tell you how to get 
a“ National Roller-Bearing Carpet Sweeper” FREE. 


National Sweeper Co., 17 Parks Street, Marion, Ind. 
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Marking Linen for Christmas Gifts 


DESIGNED AND DESCRIBED 
By Sara Hadley 
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HANDKERCHIEFS 
At Import Prices 


We prepared for an immense handkerchief busi- 
ness this season by making contracts early in 
the year with some of the larger Belfast, Ireland, 
manufacturers, and secured a considerable reduc- 
| tion from the regular cost by reason of the large- 
ness of our orders. ‘his early buying was all the 
more fortunate, as hand-embroidered handker- 
chiefs are very scarce this season, owing to the 
inability of the manufacturers to obtain competent 
workers, In fact these handkerchiefs are so scarce 
that many houses are unable to obtain them at 
any price. As a sample of our great values we 
offer choice of the six styles illustrated here, all 
| | pure linen. 


Lace Trimmed 4 25 cents each 
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EMBROIDERED INITIALS HEMSTITCHING FOR TOWELS INTERLACED INITIALS FOR HANDKERCHIEF | 
Gentieman’s handkerchief of finest Three new and attractive styles of hemstitching suitable Gentleman's handkerchief embroid 
homespun linen with hem one inch for towels, handkerchiefs, children’s dresses, underclothing, 


ered with interiaced initials. Two.let 
deep and embroidered monogram. table linen doilies, centrepieces, etc. ters would be equally attractive. 








Nos. 999, 848, 645, 751, 728, 102, 25 cents each. 


Write for our 

20-PAGE HANDKERCHIEF CATALOGUE. It 
contains illustrations and descriptions of all kinds 
of Handkerchiefs from 5c to $25. 


Special Unlaundered Handkerchiefs 


All pure linen, hand-embroidered corners, at 15c. 
and 25c. each, considerably less than they would 
cost you if laundered. 

We pay postage on all handkerchief orders and 
refund money tif they are not satisfuctory. 


Our 64-Page Fashion Catalogue 


illustrating all the latest fall stvles. also our 76- 
page corset catalogue, mailed free, 




















NEWCOMB, ENDICOTT & CO. 
LUNCH NAPKIN TWENTY-FOUR INCHES SQUARE LUNCH NAPKIN WITH INTERLACED INITIALS DETROIT, MICH 
Plain satin damask lunch napkin with double hemstitched border a quarter Medallion of Battenberg lace with embroidered initials interlaced. Several TY ld tablished 7“? t ‘ ds} 
of an inch deep. The medallion is of royal Battenberg lace and the initial variations of this design may be used for the same set of napkins. The lunch ne oldest establis i Micl a Cr y<Gooes Sse 
embroidered. Aset of these napkins would make a dainty gift. cloth may be finished and marked to match the napkins. 2 aoe 























Yama-Mai 


THE TAFFETA SILK 
OF TO-DAY 


At One-Half the Price that Other 
Taffetas Are Sold At 


There is only one cloth of the 
kind. Does your dealer keep it? 
Ask him—then ask us. We will 
tell you who does in your vicinity. 






































EMBROIDERED INITIALS “B" AND “H” IN LACE AND SATIN STITCH aret rs ay ee for vee . ok- 

~ 4 S ) 2 colors ¢ “ é s 
These are suitable for the marking of sheets, pillow-cases, towels, etc. Embroidered and lace initials suitable for towels, sheets and pillow-cases. The ” ” te “ae = co a —_ — aan 
The same design in a smaller size may be used. This style of letter, braid used in the lace letters is of heavy plain linen tape. These initials, when a sample showing the quality, anc 
because of its simplicity, is to be recommended. finished, should be four inches high. gives an interesting illust: ated story 


of Yama-Mai. Yama-Mai is stamped 
on every yard. Look for it. 








Appress Dept. or YAMA-MAI, 


Boessneck, Broesel and Company 


462-468 Broome Street, New York 


The Queen of Dress 
Fabrics 


LANSDOWNE 


Ask for the Genuine and 


Insist 















































‘ 
CORNER OF FINE HANDKERCHIEF MEDALLION IN POINT LACE PRETTY BOWKNOT DESIGN On seeing the perforation 
Fine linen handkerchief with drawn-work corner and Lace medallion suitable for ladies’ An effective marking in bowknot design. The embroid- 
border. The hem is three-eighths of an inch deep. handkerchiefs, handkerchief cases ered initials and design are suitable for a gentleman's 
The initial is embroidered in one corner. or pillow slips handkerchief. Two initials might be used. ° S oe. F eece a *s gece 2. te 
@eettee ce a e e eee 7 
ee *® ee ce ad o°% e°** %.* 
o * e000 + eee e ee ¢ 
eee2e2e#ee#e ee @eesce eeete 


Every five yards on the Selvedge 











MARK YOUR LINEN WITH 


Carter’s 
Indelible Ink 


Always ready for use with an 
ordinary steel pen. 


Absolutely Indelible 


Neither the action of Soap and 
Water, washing powders, nor 
lapse of time affects it. ‘ine 
Color —adeep and unalterable 



































black. 
For sale at dealers or sent 
NEAT INITIAL FOR TOWELS INITIALS “A GR” INTERLACED FOR CORNERS OF PILLOW-SLIP a 25c¢ 
Embroidered initial suitable for Three interlaced initials suitable for marking tabiecloths and table napkins. Double hemstitched border for 2 id 
fine hemstitched towels, linen The letters used for the napkins may be smaller than those for the cloths. This pillow-slip. The lace wreath Is The Carter’s Ink Co., Boston, Mass. 
sheets and piliow cases. style of marking is new and beautiful. embroidered in each corner. 
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Written by Katharine de Forest 
Illustrated by Mathilde See 
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Miss de Forest’s Letter from Paris 


FORECASTING THE NEW STYLES AT THE CAPITAL OF FASHION 

















ARIS is now gay with winter shopping 
and those first hints of holiday mak- 
ing which always seem to put special 
brightness into the crisp winter air. 

Women were never more pictur- 
esque than they are this season. 
Those who have quite gone over to 
the very latest fashions look like 
dainty Kate Greenaway figures in 
the straight up and down of their 
long coats with deep, quaint collars, 
their short skirts and large, furry 

These costumes are all in the lovely 





hats. 
shade of brown known as noisette, or in nut 


brown, or in the new greens. The skirts are 
all cut bias and generally with five or six 
yards of fullness, or even more. For women 
who are sensible enough not to be bothered 
with such cumbersome skirts charming short 
walking dresses, that are thoroughly sensi- 
ble in the amount of material they ask of 
their wearers to carry, are made. 


tad 


LOVELY walking dress of dark green 
zibeline cloth, which I saw recently, 
was made with a bias skirt laid in one large 
box-plait at the back and two small side 
plaitings on each side. The front of the 
skirt crossed over to fasten all the way down 
on the left side, where it was attached 
with three black velvet loops through steel 
buckles. The coat was a modified sacque, 
slightly fitted in in the back, not in any 
way to touch the figure, however, with a 
deep cape bordered with bands of black 
velvet, and trimmed on the edge with fur. 
With this was 
worn a smart hat 
of shaggy green 


velvet bows and buckles. The hats worn 
with these lovely gowns were large toques of 
white tulle simply draped around large shapes 
which turned up at-the left side with a dainty 
diaphanous material caught into an effect of 
pufis at regular intervals with rosebuds. On 
the left side of each hat, falling down on to 
the hair, was a white ostrich feather. 

Another evening gown had a bodice made 
of point d’esprit trimmed with gold galloon 
put on in stripes, the whole re-veiled with 
lace so that you only saw a glitter of gold. 
The upper part was arranged to simulate a 
little bolero, and bordered all around with 
roses in raised silk done in embroidered relief 
work. The skirt was shirred on the hips, 
the fullness disposed in plaits in the back, 
which were allowed to fall loose. 











































SMART VISITING GOWN 





felt, trimmed 


A™ ITHER way to secure a princesse effect 
on evening dresses is with long stole- 
like fronts of lace or embroidery, which 
spread out on the shoulders into a deep col- 
lar. One of the newest evening gowns that I 
have seen was made of black point d’esprit 
trimmed on the bottom of the skirt with one 
wide and two narrow rows of black velvet 
twice repeated. The stolelike trimmings 
down the front were of black gauze, em- 


broidered with gold, pale blue and flashes of | 


emerald green. ‘‘ The shifting light of emer- 
ald green’’ also brightened the dress in a 


helt of green velvet coming from under the | 


arms and knotted on the left side. The 
sleeves, like almost all the sleeves this year, 
were flat at the top, coming from long shoul- 
ders, and large and flaring at the bottom in 
the pagoda shape, with flowing undersleeves. 


ed 

We was it that said that if a woman 

wanted a man to love her she must 
wear white? A woman has never had more 
opportunities in this direction than this year. 
What has become of all the pastel shades 
which made us suggest beautiful but faded 
old pictures, and why is it that nothing in 
light cloth seems bewitching or charming 


now that is not a soft, clinging material in | 
. * | 
Coarse-meshed laces with heavy 


white? 
nets are used to trim these dainty frocks. 
Sometimes the lace is put on in the form 
of the daintiest little apron on the front of 
the skirt, as well as on the bolero. 

Quite one of the prettiest ways to finish 


of the deep lace 


now seen on 











with a twist of 
taffeta in brown 
and amber, with 
here and there 
dashes of Indian 
red. Couteaux 
were stuck in 
on one side. 
Another gown 
of noisette 
brown had a 
new note in the 
trimming on the 
skirt. It con- 
sisted of a bias 
band !ike a nar- 





























coats as well as 
gowns. These 
may havea deep 
border of gui- 
pure or other 
lace, and they 


one likes with 
comet black vel- 
vet ribbons, or 
baby ribbons, as 
one pleases. 


ae | 
LOVELY 











row but perfect- 
































ly flat shaped 

ruffle put on all 
around a quar- 

ter of a yard or 

so from the bot- 

tom, and piped Zz 
with blacksatin. 

This gown was 

worn with a lovely bolero of caracal, with a 
vest front of black satin, covered with pieces 
of black braid put on in V shape. 
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O SKIP from the boulevard to the ball- 
room, one of the daintiest and most 
effective evening gowns I have seen for a long 
time was of white taffeta, over which were 
thrown many gay little bunches of roses, in 
that special shade of rose known as rose du 
Barry. The skirt was comparatively short, 
just touching all around. On the bottom was 
a wide flounce, like a shaped ruffle held 
easily, and at the top of this was a wide, stiff 
box-plaiting, the lower edge a little deeper 
than the upper. Both edges were piped with 
rose du Barry silk. ‘The waist was made 
with a very deep pointed front of rose du 
Barry silk, strapped across with bands of 
black velvet ribbon, each fastened in the 
centre by a steel buckle. The guimpe was of 
white tulle, and the décolleté around it was 
square in shape and trimmed with white 
mousseline de soie, caught in on both sides 
near the arms to preserve the square effect, 
and rising a little higher in the centre above 
the bust, where it was held by a bunch of 
roses. Lace was put on below this, and a 
lace epaulette continued the long sloping 
effect of the shoulders. The sleeves were 
tight to the elbows, where they ended in a 
fall of lace caught on the inside seam with a 
bow of black velvet passed through a buckle. 
I saw very much this same idea reproduced 
in the bridesmaid gowns at a wedding the 
other day; only half the dresses had blue, 
and half rose as th predominating note in the 
flowers, and the deep girdles were of white 
silk strapped one set with blue, the other with 
rose ribbons held in the centre with tiny black 


A SMART DESIGN 


MORNING BLOUSE 






































ENTIRELY PLAITED 


The dressmaker’s imagination seems quite 
to have failed this winter for inventing any 
startling novelties in the general fashions for 
making skirts for ordinary wear, for the 
arrangement of plaits, shirrs and ruffles is 
what was seen all last summer. In cere- 
monious things, trailing gowns for dinners 
and receptions are seen in beautiful princesse 
effects, hard for ordinary mortals to copy, but 
full of suggestiveness for the future, when the 
new ideas shall have become simplified. 


2d 


ver the taffetas and crépes de chine and soft 

light fabrics that are so much used for 
dressy winter gowns, a princesse effect some- 
where is almost a necessity for the woman 
who wishes to be really smart. These gowns 
trail and are long and sweeping. Some of 
them have the princesse back made of side 
plaits running from the top to the bottom of 
the skirt, the plaits flaring below the waist- 
line to form the fullness of the skirt. The 
fronts finish at the waist-line with a bolero 
effect, and all sorts of fancy embroideries and 
galloons are used to trim them. 






white cré- 
pon worn re- 
cently at a small 





COLLAR EFFECT 


was made with 
both sides of the 


laid diagonally, 
opening over a 
front of white mousseline de soie. The voke 
was made of tucked mousseline de soie alter- 
nating with bands of pale blue velvet. Off 


everything, on | 





light cloth or crépon dresses is with one | 


collars that are | 


may be still run | 
in any fashion | 


evening party | 


front in plaits | 


the shoulders fell a litthe mousseline de soie 


fichu like half a collar bordered with lace, 
and fastened on each side and in front with 
a knot of blue velvet. Under these were 
bands which bordered the plaits and fastened 
in the belt. A sash of black velvet with a 
bow tied on the left side and hanging ends 
finished the waist. The elbow sleeves were 
tucked and flared at the bottom where the ma- 
terial was turned up as in the loose sleeves of 
a kimono,and finished with ruffles of lace. 


oa] 


HE illustrations given show some of the 

newest and smartest designs for winter 

visiting dresses, and for cloth frocks which 
can be worn well into the spring. 

The long, sloping shoulder effect, which 
is so noticeable nowadays, is shown in the 
réséda green crépon and guipure dress which 
is trimmed with black velvet, in which little 
lozenges of guipure are cleverly inserted. 
The wide collar effect upon the shoulders, 
and the trimmings down the front in em- 
broidery, are also new. 

The morning blouse which is illustrated is 
of a style that is fashionable in Paris just 
now. It is made of soft satin and finished 
with a deep collar and cravat of lace. 

The smart cloth gown illustrated is made 
with a corsage which is slightly bloused and 
trimmed down the front with pattés of the 
materal. The sleeves are in three tiers. 

Dresses of soft cloth or mixed goods with 
short skirts entirely plaited, as illustrated on 
this page, will be worn this season, with 
blouses made similar to the skirts and 
trimmed with battlemented effects. 


Special Values in 
Cloaks and Suits 


We are offering some extraordinary values 
in ladies’ suits and cloaks, and it will certainly 
be to your advantage to write for our New 
Winter Catalogue, and samples of materials 
from which we make our garments. Note the 
distinct advantages which we can offer vou: 

First.— We cut and make every garment 
especially to order, thus insuring a good fit 
and finish. 

SECOND.—We are manufacturers and make 
every garment that we sell. 

THIRD.—Our prices are fully one-third 
lower than those charged in the retail stores 
for goods of equal quality. 

FourTH.—We thoroughly 
shrink all of our materials. 

FirtTH.—We have no agents or branch 
stores. We fill all orders direct, and thus 
save you the commission which other houses 
have to pay to their agents. 

SixtH.—You take no risk in ordering from 
us. If what you get does not fit and give 
satisfaction, send il back and we will refund 
your moncy. 


sponge and 





Here are a few items from our Catalogue : 

Tailor-made Suits, such as are sold in the retail stores 
for $12, our price $8. 
Suits, retail value $15, our price $10. 
Suits, sold at retail $20, our price $13.34, 
Suits, retail value $25, our price $16.67. 
of Corduroy and Velveteen, sold at retail for 
$21.50, our price $14.34. 
Corduroy and Velveteen Suits, retail value $25, our 
price $16.67. 
The Newest Skirts, retail value $6, our price $4. Skirts, 
sold at retail $9, our price $6. 

Long Jackets, retail value $12, our price $10. 
Jackets, sold at retail $15, our price $10. 
Extraordinary values in Ulsters, short and medium 
length Jackets, Rainy-day Suits and Skirts, Rain- 

proof Coats and Skirts, etc. 


Catalogue and samples cost us 17 cents each, but will be sent 
Sree by return mail to ladies living at a distance from New York 
City, and who are conse yuently unable to call at our salesroom. 
Be sure to mention whether you wish samples for suits or cloaks, 
so that we can send you a full line of exactly what you desire. 
Ladies living in or near New York City are invited to visit our 
salesroom. 


THE NATIONAL CLOAK COMPANY, 


eo + 








119 and 121 West 23d St., New York. 
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Caps and Aprons as Christmas Gifts _|Eéw. S. George 


Designed by Virginia Louis Ralston | | URS 


Illustrations by Blanche King Harrington 
























**Special’’ Near-Seal 


Beautiful half-fitting 24- 
inch jacket, sent express 
prepaid. Price, . $50.00 


The Very Latest Style 
High storm collar, wide revers, 
double breasted box front. Lined 
throughout with heaviest seal- 
brown satin, closed with heavy silk 
cord and passementerie fasteners. 

Every detail of workmanship is 
as perfect as that found upon the 
| most expensive seal garments, 
whi h this closely resembles. Only Express $50,00 
an expert could detect the «liffer- = 
ence. Wecontrol the entire importa- 
tion of this particular brand of skins 
and guarantee this garment to be 
more satisfactory than any seal 
coat up to the cost af $150.00. 

If you desire to see the coat before 
purchasing, send us $5.00 as a guar- 
antee of good faith and we will send 
it subject to your inspection — your 
money will be returned if you do not 
like the goods. 


6441--ISABELLA SABLE Fox 
Scarf —7 feet long. Very beau- 
tiful, silky, and full furred. 
Handsomely trimmed with 


two large S:ble Fox 

tails. Trice, esis $15.00 
6408— Genuine Stone Marten 
Cluster Scarf, six large Baum 


Marten taiis. Price, $12.50 


4630 — German Sable Dyed 
Marten Scarf, over two yards 
in length; trimmed with four 


large, full fluffy tails. 
Sv 2/0 0 0 @ 4 $7.50 
4630 — ‘This style in Sable Dyed 


Raccoon (one of the best and 
most popular fursof this season), 


handsomely trimmed, 00 
re ee $10. 
6408 —Genuine Black Marten 
| Cluster Scarf, six large, 

| full furred tails. Price, $5.00 


Or in larger and better 
grades. Price, . . $7.50 


MARIE STUART CAP 


French lawn cap with three full puff 
ings around the edge. Crown made 
rather full with two tiny bows of 
baby ribbon in front. 


CAP WITH STRINGS 


| 
| 

Made of Brussels net. The 

crown Is finished with three 

tucks, each one piped with 

fine lawn. The ends match. 














Every woman appreciates the com- 
fort and elegance of fine furs, but as 
purchases are not frequent, the ordi. 
nary buyer cannot be experienced in 
fur values, and is dependent upon 
the integrity of the dealer. 

The “Edw. 8. George” name and 
trale-mark is a guarantee of quality, 
aud, for the prices quoted, nothing 
| equal to our furs can be bought any- 
where, 

Only the most re- 
liable dealers in 
every town are our 
agents Write us 
and we will tell you 
who is our agent in your town, and if 
we have no agent we will supply you direct, 
Write for our Complete Catalogue, It is 
sent free and illustrates aud prices all 
Styles of garments, from the most expensive 
seal coat to the child's inexpensive furs. 

Scarfs sent, charges prepaid, subject to 
your $5 py on receipt of $1.00 as a guar 
antee of good faith. We refund the mone 
if you do not like the goods — but you will. 

EDW. 8. GEORGE 
6408 Griswold and Jefferson St»., Detroit, Mich. 


it \ 4,94 a7 
DESIGN IN BOWKNOT 

Silk mull apron embroidered around the | 

edge with bowknot design done in varie | 
gated shades of floss silk, and finished | 
| 
| | 
| 
| 


ORESSING DOLLS 


Dressmaking apron of 
india silk. The lower 
part is turned up and 
divided into pockets 
to hold scissors, etc. 


POURING TEA 


Made of accordion 
plaited chiffon with 
insertions of lace, 
finished with a Jabot 
of the chiffon. 

































FOR A SCHOOLGIRL 


Made of a square of nainsook trimmed 
with bands of feather-stitching and fin- 
ished with a ruffle. Bib trimmed with 
bands to match. 





The Boston Silk Store 


(Established 1865) 





SILK APRON 


Of China silk Li 
gathered around v 


aa ee 

7 the waist into a 

yy, A fa bib and trimmed 

y, ' withdoubleruffle 

y ** P : 
he Y) \Y yo and ribbon. 
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for Bridesmaid Dresses 
SPECIAL VALUES. 


White Habutia Silk 


23 inch at 50 cents, 27 inch at 65 cents, 
27 inch at 75 cents, 
36 inch at $1.00, 27 inch at $1.25, 


Ee 4 
es 
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Thoroughly washable. 


Write for samples, stating price and width. 


| SHEPARD, NORWELL & CO. | 
BOSTON | 


FANCY APRON 


Made of satin and 
trimmed with wide 
Pompadour silk 
ribbon, feather- 
stitched around 
both edges. Beit 
and ends of ribbon. 





























FOR MY LADY 


The linen is double 
and divided in the 
centre, with stitch 
ing on one side for 
yarns, and on the 
other side for 
needles. 






















SKIRT SUPPORTER 


It is nickel plated, neat and effective. 
Keeps the waist and skirt in place. 
For sale by dealers everywhere or by mail, 10c. 


FLORY & GEMMEL, Mfrs., Dept. F, Ashley, Pa. 


OF TAFFETA SILK 


In flatly stitched 
plaits and trimmed 
with double quilling 
of the silk. The 
shoulder straps are 
of the silk quilling. 



















We offer 
$ 95 worth $5.00 ire Ric, 
Taffeta Silk Waist, to 
OPEN BACK OR FRONT, ex- 
cellent quality, sty'ishly made 
nd trimmed in all the y pulee colors and 
lack. The entire front represents a very fine 
cluster tucked yoke effect, with graduated silk 
strapping running across, and embellished with 
ornamental silk crochet buttons, forming a 
modest, \et attractive design. The back 
has five rows of cluster tucking. Also 
very newest shape sleeve and cuff 
Sizes 32 to 44. Write for our new 
illustrated catalogue showing latest 
effects in Fal! and Winter Skirts. 
Tailor-made Suits, Furs and 
Waists. Goods sent prepaid if 
full price accompanies order 
Will send C. O. D. if $1.00 is 











OF FINE FRENCH MULL MADE WITH FIVE POINTS | Sent as Guarantee of Goo Faith 
Small Normandy shape with full frill Cap with rather full high crown. The | pat mm ve 
of lace slightly deeper toward the five points are finished with a narrow ‘ _— ~ — ah 
back. Ribbon around crown, with ruffie of lace. Small bow of the » ogrennive ler 9 


bow and ends falling over the hair, material in front. 1-3 Union Nq., West. New York City, 5.¥. 
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‘ge SOME TYPICAL GROUPS OF COLLEGE GIRLS 























PRETTY SENIORS ON THE CAMPUS 


At Newcomb Memorial College, Tulane University, New Orleans, 
where the mild climate makes outdoor life a distinct feature. 
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WELLESLEY FRESHMEN IN EVENING DRESS 


Freshmen at Wellesley College, Wellesley, Massachusetts, in evening dress, ready for one 
of the social functions which form so attractive a feature of the life at girls’ colleges. 


PHOTOGRAPH GY G. L. ABELL 























PHOTOGRAPH BY W. W. COWLES 
WELLS SENIORS IN CAPS AND GOWNS 
Senior Class at Wells College, Aurora, New York, in their caps and gowns. Wells girls 
pride themselves on belonging to the college from which Mrs. Cleveland was graduated. 

















OTOGRAPH BY YE ROSE STUDIO 


UNDERGRADUATES AT BROWN UNIVERSITY 


Undergraduates and members of the Glee Club and other active organizations 
of the Women’s College in Brown University, Providence, Rhode Island. 
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SOME OF | 
The Glee Club at Va 


UNDERGRADUATE 
Glee Club at Mount Holyoke 
dress. This group of i 
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In the Next Number of The Journal Miss Halsted Will Present 
Pictures of Girls at Basket Ball, Tennis, Rowing, Golf, etc., 


Portraying the Athletic Side of a College Girl’s Life. 





TTY GIRLS 
hkeepsie, New York. 











VASSAR SENIORS UNDER THE CLASS TREE 


Prominent Seniors at Vassar College standing under the class 
tree onthe campus. The central figure is the class president. 














A GROUP OF SMITH COLLEGE GIRLS 


The Senior Class president, the Ivy orator, the tennis champion, and the president of one 
of the two Greek letter societies at Smith College, Northampton, Massachusetts. 





RADUATESBHOLYOKE COLLEGE 
t Holyoke adley, Massachusetts, in evening 
is group of immrgues well for college life. 




















JUNIOR USHERS ON IVY DAY 


Junior ushers on Ivy Day of Commencement week at Smith College. They carry the 
laurel wreath and guard the Seniors as they march to the campus. 
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> COLLEGEMAT MILBANK HALL of i i AS THEY DRESS AT WELLESLEY 


how satisfacté™s when one sees how oblivious these H, ; Wellesley girls in shirt-waists and golf skirts ready either for class work or 
e students are™#°OOr life in New York City. < a As ~ Mo} ~ for any of the outdoor sports in which the students indulge. 
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Heart to Heart Talks 


With The King’s Daughters 


By Margaret Bottome 





Y WORD for The King’s Daughters and Sons at this 
happy Christmas time is ‘‘ Bring Presents.’’ 

Do you ask, To whom shall I give? I answer, 
First, to your nearest relative, and that relative is 
God. If you will turn to the eleventh verse of 
the seventy-sixth Psalm you will read, ‘‘ Let all 
that be round about Him bring presents unto 
Him.’’ Bring a present unto God? Why, what 
does He want? He wants what everybody else 
wants of you—He wants heart, He wants your 
heart, and if you give it to Him you will have more heart to give to 
others, for some of you have not heart enough to give away what you 
have. Now this, I am aware, is a serious thought, as well as a de- 
lightful one, for it is pleasant to know that we are capable of making 
God a present, for we are all always more enriched by what we give 
than by what we receive. And now to really be able to understand 
that He wants presents from us, and that there is something that 
we can give, makes life worth living. 

I have given so much to you of my heart life in all the years I have 
been permitted to talk to you in this heart-to-heart way, that I do not 
know whether I have ever told you of a stanza of a hymn that for 
years I was in the habit of repeating when I awoke in the morning: 
“ Take my sou! and body's powers, 

Take my memory, mind and will, 

All my goods ve all my hours, 


All I think, or say, or do, 
Take my heart and make it new.” 


oe 
Give Yourselves to God at Christmas Time 


F COURSE the reason why God wants us to make Him presents is 
that there may be room for us to receive what He has to give; for 
it is a fact that we enlarge ourselves, enlarge the capacity to receive 
by giving. And this is the case no matter to whom you give —it is the 
law. What makesamiser? Not giving! You and I must remember 
it was the Teacher of all teachers who said, ‘‘ It is more blessed to 
give than to receive.’’ Do not say ‘‘I have nothing to give’’; that 
is not true. You can commence by giving yourself to God; in your 
eyes it may seem a poor present, but it is not to Him a poor gift. 

I was deeply touched by an incident which was related to me a 
short time ago. A father who had a number of children was return- 
ing to his home one day and all the children jad picked lovely 
flowers for him, but the sad thing in that father’s life was that one 
of his children was mentally afflicted. As the children ran toward 
him with their flowers his eye caught sight of his helpless little boy 
who had pulled up pieces of grass and the common yellow flowers 
that grew in the grass. The father saw him, and while he took the 
flowers from them all he gathered the little fellow up in his arms 
and made more of the bits of grass that the child had gathered for 
him than of all the beautiful flowers that the other children had 
brought. Oh, if we could only awaken once to see how God wants 
us, His poorest —those that no one else wants! When shall we come 
to see it? When shall we see that that is what Christianity means? 
When shall we bend over the lowly manger and see the Babe of 
Bethlehem, and realize that ‘‘ God so loved the world that He gave 
His only begotten Son,’’ who is God’s gift tous. The Child is ours, 
to bring us home tothe Father’s heart. Only the sin of not returning 
to Him can ever separate us from the Father who has been always 
calling with the cry of a broken-hearted father: ‘‘ Adam, where art 
thou?’’ So at last He sent His own Son to find us—and to let Him 
have us isthe beginning of a Christmas that will know no end. 


“ead 
Our Greatest Duty to God is Obedience 


| CANNOT but wish you all the happiest of Christmas Days. I know 

all the different kinds of a Christmas Day that you may have, and I 
know what will and what will not abide. I know that the inward 
Christmas will make a halo for whatever the outward Christmas may 
be. I know if we will make presents of our hearts to God that He 
will make our hearts like His, and that we will become so rich in 
giving, just in giving ourselves as He gives us Himself, and every 
one will love us because we give ourselves for others. 

A friend of mine once asked her little nephew of six if he did not 
want to be a son of The King. The little fellow replied: ‘‘ That 
depends on who the King is.’’ She replied: ‘‘ The King is the Lord 
Jesus Christ.’’ He said: ‘‘ Well, I will think about it.’’ The next 
day he came to her and said: ‘‘Auntie, I will be a son of The King.’’ 

I am sure so many of you feel at this time, as I do, that the deep 
need is reality —it is so dreadful to have to do with so much that has 
no meaning in life, and if this comes in what we call the religious 
life it is the most dreadful thing of all. I think I cannot be mistaken 
that the cry in so many earnest souls is for reality. And I think the 
reason why things are so unreal to us is because we ourselves are 
not real. I speak now especially to those who are in our Order. 
We could not have a higher ideal; we are not hampered with sec- 
tarianism, a few simple ideas stand straight before us, we use the 
word that conveys the simple truth to us. Hecame to set upa king- 
dom—and He Himself is King of that kingdom. Read at this time 
the Gospel according to St. Matthew—read it at one sitting, as you 
read many another book, and all through you willsee The King. Now 
we are all the daughters and sons of this King, and our one duty as 
The King’s Daughters and Sons is obedience to Him. 


eed 
Our Constitution Has Gone Over the World 


E HAVE sent the constitution of the Order all over the world. 
It says: ‘‘ All who wish to serve The King, our Lord Jesus 
Christ, we welcome to the Order.’’ Now the question comes: Have 
we really enthroned Him as our King in our hearts—and do we 
realize that the kingdom is within us, and that it really does, as The 
King said, consist of righteousness, peace and joy? If not, then we 
need to look the whole ground over and make the deliberate choice 
that we will have the Lord Jesus Christ for our King, and surrender 
our beings and our lives to Him, remembering always at this blessed 
season that for us and for our sins He gave up His life that we might 
have eternal life. And then I will insure you all, rich and poor, high 
and low, a very happy Christmas. 
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Christmas Sunshine 


The Department of the International Sunshine Society 


Edited by Mrs. Cynthia Westover Alden, President-General 





E ARE planning to send hundreds of Sunshine Christmas 
trees from our headquarters at 96 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City, this year. I would rather not 
buy anything, but ‘‘ pass on’’ gifts. There are 
many thousands of Sunshiners who are anxious to 
send presents of some kind, and if every one who 
reads THE JOURNAL sends only one article to 
‘* pass on’’ I shall have several millions. 

If your gift is small, and can come by mail, 
send it direct to me without delay. If you wish 
to forward a box or barrel write to me first, for don’t you see that I 
might want you to send it to some one in your own city, and thus 
avoid paying double express and freight? 

The first rule of Sunshine is that it is wrong to keep that for which 
one has no further use: if it is in good condition see that it is 
passed on to some one who can utilize it. 
but an interchange of kindly greetings and a means of mutual spread- 
ing of ‘‘ good cheer.’’ If the article has proved a blessing to you, and 
is still usable, do not deprive it of the great privilege of carrying the 
same ‘‘ good cheer’’ to a second, a third, and a fourth person. 

One wheel chair that I know of is serving its eighth master. 

Dear ‘‘ Uncle Dan’’ passed away September 2. His wheel chair 
was loaned then to another Sunshiner. Mrs. Joseph Fairchild Knapp 
gave the chair to ‘‘ Uncle Dan,’’ and his life was prolonged because 
of having it. Her only request was that it should always be serving 
some one. Mrs. Knapp is one of our members who are always firm 
believers in a smile. 
physician who gives the following as a remedy for the blues: 

‘If you keep the corners of your mouth turned up you can’t feel 
blue.’’ The directions for taking are: ‘‘ Smile, keep on smiling, 
don’t stop smiling.’’ It sounds ridiculous, doesn’t it? Well, just 
try turning up the corners of your mouth and see how it makes you 
feel; then draw the corners of your mouth down and note the effect, 
and you will be willing to declare ‘‘ there’s something in it.’’ 


ed 
My Childish Faith in Santa Claus was Rewarded 


NCE, long ago when I was a little girl, I was with my father in the 
mines of Colorado. Six months of the year we were snowed in. 
There was no getting ary distance from the camp except on snow- 
shoes. Christmas Eve came, and with my heart all in a flutter I 
went to bed wondering what Santa Claus would put into my stocking. 
‘* He will surely come, won’t he, father?’’ I asked. 
‘Oh yes, he will come, but I doubt if he can carry much. We 
can’t get out, but I think his reindeers will manage to get in.’’ 
** But how can he get the doll down the chimney if the fire is going ?’’ 
I had been longing for a doll with eyes and nose — not a wooden 
doll cut out of a pine stick like the only one I possessed. 
I grew so distressed over the fire that my father agreed to take out 
a window pane, assuring me that Santa Claus could get through very 
small places. However, I could not sleep for fear he would try the 
chimney, and not knowing about the window would grow discouraged 
and go away. So one of the miners got a great plank and wrote on 
it in charcoal in big letters ‘‘ Go Through the Window,”’ and put it 
on top of the shanty. Then after being told again and again that 
Santa Claus could read all languages I went tosleep. Next morning 
I fairly fell out of bed and actually rolled toward my stocking in my 
intense anxiety to see if there were anything in it. 
Yes, there was the doll. Such a beauty! Holding it up to the 
light of the window I saw the eyes and nose and red cheeks; then, 
and no one knows why, I burst into tears and fairly bellowed, danc- 








Sunshine is not a charity, | 


She advocates the doctrines of a Minneapolis | 


ing about the room, crazy fashion, until I ran into my father’s arms. | 
There were sixteen miners witness to my joy, and nota dry eye was 


there in the room when I had finished my capers. 

The doll was made entirely out of white potatoes. One of the miners 
who knew something about carving concocted the plan, and with 
some wire and sticks and ink and paint, and the help of others who 
could sew and make clothes out of flour sacks and salt bags, this 
Christmas dolly grew into a great beauty. 

‘** It pays a million times over,’’ said one old-timer as he patted me 
on the head and remarked that he was glad Santa Claus came my way. 


I did not understand until long afterward that there was a scarcity | 


of provisions in camp, and the snowstorms were increasing. Or that 
father had forbidden the cutting up of the potatoes to make me a play- 
thing. But the men held a council on the question, and father was 
overruled. Potatoes at that time were two hundred dollars a sack. 


ed 
We Want Dolls and All Sorts of Pretty Things 


| WANT all the dolls that you can send me. 

them. I asked a little fellow not long ago what he wanted on his 
birthday. He would be eight years old then. To my surprise he 
said, ‘‘A doll, please.’’ And he got it. 

Send me the dollies and other pretty things to fill the empty stock- 
ings with. Over twenty thousand empty stockings were filled by 
Sunshiners last year, and I have more on my list to be remembered 
this year. 

Christmas time is the time, if there ever is a special time, for being 
good. And what is being good? It is being kind. If you have 
nothing to ‘‘ pass on’’ with which to fill the empty stockings, then there 
is the other way todo your share: send the stamps for forwarding the 
packages. Hold your ‘‘ Empty Stocking entertainments,’’ and be the 
means of barrel after barrel of well-filled bags and stockings going 
forth on missions of Christmas joy. 

All of this month the handiwork of many of the Sunshine members 
will be on saie at the headquarters. This is done at the request of 
the members who want to be of practical help, and since they cannot 


Even the boys like 


send stamps they make something that can be turned intothem. Any | 


article not sold will be given to Santa Claus, and the money made by 
the sales will be used for paying freight and expressage on his gifts. 

There are more calls for bits of worsteds, yarn, embroidery silk, 
and fancy pieces to work than I can supply ina year. If you have 
any in your work-baskets du send them to me right away. And 
bags! Oh, I ought to have thousands of them. Make them out of 
all kinds of pretty pieces of cloth, cretonne, silk, etc. I can use all 
sizes, from two inches square to the size of school and clothes bags. 
We often use the bags instead of stockings at Christmas time. 





The King’s Daughters and Sunshine departments will be continued in 1902. Both Mrs. Bottome and Mrs. Alden will try to increase the value and interest of their 
columns to the members of each society, and to JOURNAL readers generally. 








ONE OF THESE Five TOILET Soaps 
IS SURE TO PLEASE You. 
DIFFERENT IN PRICE AND PERFUME 

BUT ALL OF FIRST QUALITY. 


EFashmere Bouguet 
Wiorts> 
Mountai We. lel 
While Wlemutez- 


ONE OF THESE FouR PERFUMES 
IS SURE TO PLEASE You. 


Cb, adhe, nore Lhouguch 
a 
Mtalean Vistets. 


COLGATE. & CO. 


ESTABLISHED 1806. 
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POWDER 
“An Exquisite Toilet Necessity ’’ 


Freshens, clears, beautifies the complexion. 
Restores and preserves its natural softness 
and purity. For over thirty years the Stand- 
ard Toilet Powder. Avoid all substitutes. 


Flesh, White, Pink, Cream Tints, 50 Cts. per box. 
Druggists or by mail. 
BEN. LEVY & CO., French Perfumers 
125 Kingston Street Boston, Mass., U.S.A. 
Sold by all the best chemists in Europe. 


“ONYX” 


BLACK 
HOSIERY 
“ONYX” brand 


is the standard for 
Black Hosiery,and 

\ is specially 

noted for 


Shape 
Elasticity 


Durability 


Lorp & TayLor, Whole- 
sale Importers, guarantee 
every pair sold. If you 
cannot obtain at your re- 
tailer’s, communicate with 


LORD & TAYLOR 
Wholesale, NEW YORK 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


For reliable information, enclose five-cent stamp 
to the Chamber of Commerce, Los Angeles, California. 
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2 CHRISTMAS TREE AND MIRROR DECORATION 3 S a 
» 


ane | YY 
Tiny Christmas trees are set on the four corners of a long mirror, and a larger tree in the centre. The 4 ¥ REA 


frame of the mirror and the tree-stands are covered with green moss, over which asbestos snow is piled. i} 0 WY | Finest China and Glass Catalogue 


The design of this table was furnished by Miss H. A. L. Floyd. 
we have ever issued —over 2,000 illustrations, including 48 


. Ne | styles of China in exact colors. Postage alone on each 
~~, 


a @ = copy is 10 cents, but mailed free, on request, that you may 
1 | realize how much it is to your advantage to beautify your 
— table by selection from the 
| 
| 
| 
| 










































Largest and Most Attractive Stock 
in the United States 


at prices always “* ¥ less than elsewhere.” 
Holiday Presents in Incomparable Variety 
Write for Catalogue t2G 
Also, in limited edition, an illustrated brochure “* Serv- 
ing a Dinner,” by Oscar, of the Waldorf-Astoria: Too 
dainty and expensive for general distribution, but free, on 
request, to present and probable customers. 


| | 51-55 W. 21st Street 50-54 W. 22d Street 
NEW YORK 


WREATHS OF 
EVERGREEN AND WHITE FLOWERS 


Place a tall crystal vase filled with 
**pussy-toes’’ or white ‘“ everlast- 
ing’’ (both dried), or with fresh car 
nations or any other white flower, in 
the centre of a square dining-table 
covered with a damask cloth. Sur 
round the vase with a flat wreath of 
holly and mistletoe. At each of the 
four corners place two flat ever- 
green wreaths fastened together 
with bows of red ribbon. Fashion 
the wreaths with open ends. Let 
one wreath rest on the corner of the 
j table and the other hang down over 
the cloth. A narrew wire or paste- 








board foundation will be found useful 
in shaping the wreaths; cover 
but one side with the 
evergreens so that they 
may lie flat. 











Nobody else but 


me puts his name 
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DECORATED WITH 
PINE CONES, HOLLY AND MISTLETOE 














on lamp chimneys 


Pine cones are arranged in the centre 
of the table inthe form of a star, the 
eight points of which extend midway 
between the eight “‘covers.’’ The cen- 
tre of the staris raised. Sprigs of holly 
and mistletoe are between the cones. 
Holly is pushed through the gentle 
men's place cards; mistletoe through 
those of the ladies. 
From a design by Miss 


| 
|1—there’s mighty 


‘good reason for 


that. MACBETH. 


| If you’ll send your address, I’ll send you 
the Index to Lamps and their Chimneys, to 
tell you what number to get for your lamp. 





























MAcBETH, Pittsburgh. 


ie — For One Cent | 


you can make a quart of deli- 
One Cent cious, dainty dessert —any 
flavor, and better than cus- 
tards or ices, with 


Wonderland 
Pudding Tablets 


One tablet makes a pudding for the entire family. 
It is the easiest made, most economical and satis- 
factory dessert to be had. Every woman should 
keep them in her kitchen. With each package we 
will send Martha Taft Wentwortl’s 


New Recipe Book Free 


of charge. It contains many interesting sugges- 
tions for new desserts, etc., etc. Wonderland 
Pudding Tablets have “B” on every tablet—10 in a 
package. Sent to any address upon receipt of 10c. 


THE H. J. BLODGETT CO., Inc., Mfrs. 
1\ 10 India Street, Boston, Mass. 


For Three 2-cent Stamps 


you get this handsome book, 


The Story of Plymouth Rock 
40 pages, richly illustrated, 35 lovely 
vignettes and /ac-similes, 5 rare 
color plates, in eight colors and gold, 
from Famous Paintings: 
“The Embarkation,” 
“Landing of the Pilgrims,” 
“Return of Mayflower,” etc. 
Also a sample package of 
PLYMOUTH ROCK 
PHOSPHATED GELATINE 
enough for a pint of delicious Jelly 
for dessert. Address: 
Dept. L, Plymouth Rock Gelatine Co., 
Boston, Mass. 


Money Saved on Beds and Bedding 


We are manufacturers of Beds, Cribs, Mattresses 
and Springs. We sell our products direct from the 
factory to the user at much lower prices than similar 
goods can be bought from the retailer. We guaran- 
tee satisfaction or refund your money. Write for 
book, “‘ Quality Bed Outfits.’’ 


BarcaLo & Bott MFG. Co., Dept. J, Buffalo, N.Y. 








CHILDREN'S 
CHRISTMAS TABLE (Twelve Covers 































Select an evergreen tree, the lower 
branches of which extend to the plate 
line. Drive a long slim screw through 
an inch board, eight by eight inches 
square, and into the trunk of the tree. 
Set the tree in the centre of the 
table, and cover the buard with ever- 
green,or with cotton batting sprinkled 
with diamond dust. Arrange to seat 
six boys and six girls, alternately, 
about the table. Fasten, alternately, 
on the tree six dolls for the girls and 
six toys for the boys, passing a ribbon 
attached to each to the space above 
the plates, ending there in a 








bow to which a sprig of 
holly and the name card 
are fastened 






































TABLE DECORATED 
WITH IVY, HOLLY AND MISTLETOE 


Two arches, the ends of which are 
firmly socketed in six-inch cubes of 
wood, extend over the table from 
points eighteen inches from the ends 
and sides. The rods and cubes of 
wood are covered with ivy leaves and 
holly. The arches intersect at the 
bottom of tiie chandelier, to which 
they are secured. From this point is 
hung a bunch of mistletoe. tIvy con 
nects the bases of the arches with four 
bunches of holly placed beneath the 
chandelier. These bunches are 
also connected by ivy. 
From a design by 
Miss H. A. L. Floyd. 
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By 
Professor 
S. C. Schmucker 
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INTER brings out all of Nature’s re- 
sources. Nature has fed all her 
children with water in the summer 
of their growth, and now, when 
they lie down for their long winter 
sleep, she turns the water into a 
blanket which she carefully tucks 
about them. And wonderful water 
it is of which this covering is 
made. Clean, soft, white, porous, 
it is an ideal protection. When 
she turns her liquids into solids 

Nature makes crystals of them. She has only 

a few general plans for her crystals, but her 

variations of these plans are infinite. The 

one she uses when she builds up the snow 
crystals is, of all others, the one that makes 
them pack most loosely. 


teed 
An Inch of Rain Makes Ten of Snow 
.=t the fine flakes of snow that fall on a 
crisp, cold day drop on the black sur- 
face of your sleeve or hat, and you will see 
many patterns in many storms, but they are 
all variations of the six-pointed star. The 





points themselves have points, and these again 
may branch, and all are put together into such 
a delicate filigree as to take up a great deal of 
An inch 


room and weigh very little indeed. 
of rainfall, the drops 
frozen as they form 
into delicate crystals, 
will make ten inches of 
snow. Asaresult these 
crystals cannot pack 
tightly and smother the 
life that lies buried but 
not dead beneath them. 
But, on the other hand, 
they keep it warm and 
comfortable until the 
return of the spring 
sun. 

We are told that 
** God tempers the wind 
to the shorn lamb,’’ and 
it is equally true that 
He tempers the winter 
winds to all His crea- 
tures. Cold of itself 
does little harm so long 
as the air is dry. I 
have heard Kennan, the 
Siberian traveler, say 
that he had worked com- 
fortably on a calm, dry 
day when the tempera- 
ture was sixty degrees below zero. The very 
first thing that happens as the air begins to 
get cold is that the moisture settles out of it 
in the graceful, delicate form of snow, leav- 
ing the air dry, pure and exhilarating. 


ed 
Why the Snow is White 


ND then, too, why is the snow white, is 
frequently asked. Because black snow 
would be dangerous; so would red or yellow. 
These are ‘‘ warming-up colors,’’ and they 
change the sun’s rays to heat. Such snow 
would soon melt again and prove a very poor 
protection. But white snow throws back the 
sunlight in just the form in which it receives 
it, and thus the snow can be long on the 
ground. Throw dirt on the snow, and its 
dark color quickly makes it eat its way in 
whenever the sun shines on it. After a snow- 
storm, once let the horses’ feet mingle the 
dirt of the road with the snow and sleighing 
will soon be over. 

Nature secures another advantage by 
changing the water into snow. All through 
the winter, while the plant world has not 
sufficient sunlight and warmth 
to grow, she collects the water, 
not now needed by the plants, 
on the high regions, and holds 
it back: not in dams and lakes 
that might break and flood the 
valleys, and which in any event 
could only water the low lands; 
but on every height she gathers 
a store of water that will not 
flow away and neds no dam- 
ming, but whi a is ready, 
when the first warm, sunshiny 
days of spring come, to allow 
its life-giving streams to find 
their way gently down the hills 
to the valleys below, and to 
ooze slowly through the ground 
to the plants that are all pre- 
paring at that time for their 
grand onward rush into beauty 
and bloom. 








*“ WHEN THE WOODPECKER TAPS" 


‘WHEN THE TREES ARE WINTER PAINTINGS”’ 


The Bird Born in the Trunk of a Tree 
OST birds are born on branches or on the 
ground. But one is not: the woodpecker. 
He is born in the trunk of a tree. His toes 
are built to cling to the trunk of a tree; most 
birds have feet fashioned to hold to the limbs. 
His tail is made to brace him against the 
trunk; most birds would hopelessly spoil 
their tails by such use. 

The canary puts three toes on the front of 
his perch and one behind, and after he has 
settled himself down he can hold tight enough 
to sleep there. The woodpecker is awkward 
when he tries to sit across a twig, because he 
parts his toes in the middle and puts two in 
front and two behind. But this gives hima 
grip on the erect portions of the tree that 
almost no bird, not of his family, can equal. 
Then his tail feathers are firm and pointed, 
and when he has fastened his toes in the bark 
he spreads his stiff tail, presses the points 
into the crevices of the tree, and is ready for 
his work: that of clearing the bark of bugs. 

pve | 
Where the Woodpecker Builds His Nest 


HE woodpecker is a most industrious fel- 
low, beginning at the roots of a tree and 
working his way up to the top. Even in the 
very dead of winter he finds here a hearty 
meal, and the poor in- 
sects that had crept 
under the edges of the 
dried bark in the 
autumn fall victims to 
his searching eye and 
his strong, prying bill. 
When the snow has 
gone and spring has 
come he will take to the 
dry, hollow, lightning- 
blasted top of a tree. 
On this far-sounding 
drum he will rattle 
away cheerily and in- 
dustriously until some 
downy maiden who 








Pare loves a drummer re- 
ONY ‘ sponds. Then he turns 
Aji); (tf: to and digs her a home 
Me af out of the same dry 
trunk, and there they 
raise their downy 
family. He is one of 


the few birds we have 
that stay with us all the 
year round. In the 
winter’s absence of 
sound in the woods the heart of the walker is 
cheered when he hears the quiet ‘‘ rat-tat-tat- 
tat’’ of his work, and the subdued “ twit, 
twit—chee, chee, chee’’ of his gentle voice. 
If it were not for these little noises you would 
be very apt to miss seeing him, for he is a 
speckled dweller on a speckled trunk. The 
only touch of color in the family is the splash 
of red across the back of the neck in the 
male. It is a common trick in the males of 
birds to monopolize the colored clothing. 


ced 
No Fern Ever Had a Fern for a Father 


ET every fern had a fern fora grandfather. 

It is a most peculiarly arranged gene- 
alogy. It goes by jumps. - Every other gener- 
ation is a fern. The intervening links are 
small, inconspicuous and rarely noticed, and 
they are not ferns. They are little shield- 
shaped things, often less than an inch across. 







WHERE THE CHRISTMAS FERN GROWS 


PHOTOGRAPH BY T. E. MARR 


Seed Plants Have Pushed Out the Fern 
LANTS grown from seeds are the fashion 
now, but they are quite a modern intro 
duction. 
were the time of the fern fashion, and such a 
thing as a seed plant, except in the primitive 
form of the pines, had not yet been invented. 
Now the seed plants are dominating every- 
thing, and slowly driving the rest into the 
cold regions and into the swamps and up the 
hillsides. 
the swamps, and that means death to them 
in the winter when the water freezes. A few, 


The days when the coal was made 


Most of the ferns take kindly to | 


chiefly plain, tough specimens whose fronds 


(as fern leaves are called) hug the ground 
rather closely, have learned to Stand the cold 
of winter. It is «4 patch of this kind, called 
the Christmas fern, that I have just found. 





HOW THE MISTLETOE GROWS 


Some of the fronds are brown and dead, but 
many, in the sheltered places, are almost as 
green as in the summer. 


cae | 
Why the Mistletoe is So Popular 


HY will we set our hearts on the degen- 
erates of life and despise those that 
are wholesome and hearty? When a plant 
is really robust and thoroughly able to take 
care of itself we turn up our noses at it and 
call it a weed, Here at Christmas time we 
hang from our chandeliers sprays of mistle- 
toe, not only a degenerate, but what is worse, 
a parasite, and make it the accompaniment 
of our most festive season. Any one who 
walks through the woods of Central New 
Jersey may readily meet this strange plant. 
It is found forming whisplike growths on the 
oaks, and on the sour gum trees. 


ceed 
How the Mistletoe Comes to Be 


HE story of how the mistletoe gets on the 
trees is to me a most interesting one. 
Covering the mistletoe twigs are pearly white 
berries. These come in the winter season, 
when food is comparatively scarce, and hence 
some of our birds eat them freely. Now when 
a robin eats a cherry he swallows simply the 
meat and flips the stone away. The seed of 
the mistletoe the bird cannot flip. It is sticky 
and holds to his bill. His only resource is 
to wipe it off, and he does so, leaving it 
sticking to the branches of the tree on which 
he is sitting at the time. This 
seed sprouts after a time, and 
not finding earth—which in- 
deed its ancestral habit has 
made it cease wanting — it sinks 
its roots into the bark of the tree 
and hunts there for the pipes 
that carry the sap. Now the 
sap in the bark is the very 
richest in the’tree, far richer 
than that in the wood, and the 
mistletoe gets from its host the 
choicest of food. Withastrange 
foresight it does not throw its 
leaves away, as do most para- 
sites, but keeps them to use in 
winter, when the tree is leafless. 
When our old Saxon ancestors 
worshiped under the oaks, and 
indeed worshiped the trees 
themselves, they naturally felt a 
respect for the mistletoe which 
the oak supported. When we 
hang it in ourrooms at Christmas 
time we are but making a blend- 
ing of our early heathen with 
our later Christian religion. 
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The Forsythe Waist 


DOE SKIN FLANNEL 


$5.00 


Forty Shades 


FOR STYLE, 
THIS WAIST 


Exquisite Colorings 
FIT 
Is 


AND DURABILITY 
INCOMPARABLE, 


Samples and illustrations mailed upon request. 


Made by JOHN FORSYTHE 


The Waist House 
865 BROADWAY NEW YORK CITY 















Satlor 
Blouse 


Of white lawn, 
white duck collar 
and sailor knot ; 
collar, shield and 


with blue. $4.00 


to 8, 
Many articles for special purposes, in addition to 
the greatest variety of everything usually kept 
for Children’s wear, can be ordered by mail from 
our new Catalogue—sent for 4 cents postage. 


Over 1000 Illustrations 


WE HAVE NO AGENTS 


Our goods sold only at this one store. 


Address Dept. j, 60-62 W. 23d St. N. . 


cuffs trimmed 


Sizes 2% 

















Carefully Examine 


before you buy. All hosiery is not meri- 
torious —GORDON Dyer Hosiery is. It is 
superior (at the same price) to any other 
hosiery made. Each pair is carefully ex- 
amined by experts before being packed, and 
nothing but perfect hose 
leaves our hands, Guaran- 
teed correct length and size. 
Sold by the best dealers from 
the Atlantic to the Pacitic. 


“Forest Mills’’ 
Underwear 


is a superior brand of un- 

dergarment; made in 500 

shapes and qualities. It 

is perfect fitting — sleeves 
and legs correct length. 

Send for our Illustrated 

Booklet 

BROWN, DURRELL & ©0, 

102 Kingston Street 
Boston, Mass, 








MAKE MONEY 
DESIGNING 


Our students sell their work while studying 
ORNAMENTAL DESIGN —Taught by mail. 
Write for new free circular illustrated by students. 
INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE 

SCHOOLS, Box 831, Scranton, Pa. 
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The Journal’s Amusing Puzzles 


FOR THE BOYS AND GIRLS TO SOLVE 


Here are twelve pictures. Each one represents a well-known American city or town. For example, No. 1 is Cleveland. Now, guess 
the rest. To the first thirty readers whose letters we open, giving all twelve puzzles correctly solved, we will award these prizes: 


$25 Asa First Prize; $5 As the Next Three Prizes; ) Making 30 Prizes in All, 
$10 Asa Second Prize; $1 To Each of the Next 25 j Amounting to $75.00 


No questions regarding these puzzles will be answered. All the conditions to be complied with are clearly given on this page. 






























Knowledge fosters well-directed effort, 
tells us what to do, and how to do it. 


HEALTH AND HAPPINESS 


go hand in hand. Science teaches us 
that most of our ills are caused by un- 
wholesome surroundings and conditions 
—surroundings that can be changed, 

and conditions that can be altered by [if 
simple, inexpensive means, within the ff 
reach of every reader of THE LADIES’ | 























HOME JOURNAL. 

Disease Germs must not be permitted 
to breed where we live. Our homes 
must be filled with pure air and sun- 
shine, which — aided by 


Creolin-Pearson 


(At Druggists’ Everywhere) 





a safe disinfectant and deodorant for 
your bedroom, nursery, kitchen, toilet, | 
bathroom or cellar, also your stable 
will insure the healthiest conditions | 

| 
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CREOLIN-PEARSON is Non-Pcisonous 
and the Best and Most Economical 











Disinfectant, Deodorant and 
Germ Destroyer 


It was the official and sole disinfectant au- 
thorized for the World’s Fair at Chicago: 


20,000 Pounds in One Order! 








CHICAGO, Oct. 10, 1892. 
Messrs. Merck & Co., New York. 

Gentlemen: You are requested to enter our order 
for twenty thousand (20,000) pounds of Creolin-. 
Pearson. Very truly yours, 

(Signed) H. N. HIGINBOTHAM, Pres. 
World's Columbian Exposition. 








Also endorsed at Galveston Flood: 





GALVESTON, Sept. 24, 1900. 
Messrs. Merck & Co., New York. 
Creolin-Pearson has done effective service in 
helping to disinfect our city. We can give Creolin- 
Pearson our unqualified endorsement as a disin- 
fectant of great power. 
(Signed) C. H, WILKINSON, M.D., 
Health Physician. 




















A few only, of the thousands of encomiums 
showered on Creolin-Pearson by scientific 
authorities the world over, are here cited: 

By Prof. Hare, of F¥efferson Med.Col., Philadelphia: 
* Creolin has been steadily and rapidly growing in 
popular favor.” 

By Prof. Wood, of University of Pennsylvania ; 
“Compared with other antiseptics, Creolin seems 
to be almost innocuous.” 

According to Prof. von Esmarch, of Kiel Univ. ; 
Creolin-Pearson is the best cleodorant known; a | 
solution of one-tenth per cent. strength overcomes | 
foul odors almost instantly; while of carbolic acid 
a strength of at least five per cent. (being fifty times 
as much) is required for same purpose. 

By Prof. Frohner, of Berlin University: 

*“Creolin is the best deodorant thus far known.”’ 
* Creolin is amony the strongest antiseptic remedies, 
and is preferable to all others on account of its non- 
poisonousness.”’ 

By Prof. White, of London soinaretee : 

** Creolin is a non-irritating but powerful antiseptic.” 
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WARNING! Poi20201 


less imitations of CREOLIN- | 
PEAR 
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Use No Other Slip Than This 


Put one guess on each line and say no more. 
Then cut this slip out and mail it to 


ON are in the market. 
In order to protect the Medical 
Profession and the Public 
against fraud, | have placed 
Creolin- Pearson under control 
of Messrs. Merck & Co., New 
York. Their signature, thus: 







THE PUZZLE EbITOR of 
THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA. 
No. 10 P.O. Box 1401. No, 12 





Read These Directions 






1 . . 

Read These Directions 
NEW YORK 
is placed around the neck of 

every genuine bottle. Refuse 

all others. 
William Pearson.” 


When you have guessed the name which No. 
you think the picture represents, write it J No, 
on the line after the same number as 
the picture on the slip on this page. Put 


Mail your letter so that it will reach 
Philadelphia not earlier than the morning of 
December 5, and not later than the morning 
of December 11. All letters received before 





An analysis by Dr. Bodlander, of Bonn 
University, shows that four imitations of 







































: No : ; snd ne Creolin-Pearson, «|! found in the maehet under 
no more than one guess on each line, and or after the dates given will be ineligible. | J that name, or uider some deceptively similar 
use only this slip cut out of the magazine. No. But allow us to repeat that all lists must be | acid —a rank poison. Creolin- Pearson con- 
r : ° : : ‘ , tains no carbolic acid or poisonous substance. 
No others will be considered. You may A NE eC aR EN sent on the slip given on the left, and in no 
; as anv s° f ses as V ik or WAV se ‘ » al ad- \ One-Pound Bottle of Creolin-Pearson 
send as many scts of guesses as you like, ee ee ees ee other way. Send all letters by mail to ad nth ah nt sitaae of ae, 
but each must be on a separate slip. — dress as given: P.O. Box 1401. Household Disinfectant — stronger than any 
Ty ne tei s vad an died dneepeeeiesinbavendsersen nepali in use. 
| Druggists have two sizes:— 50c. and $1.00. 
No. 11 
SEND FOR OUR FREE BOOKLET 
Y | 
Next Month No. 12 The solutions of the November “HEALTH HINTS.” It tells about the uses 
Give full nz and address here. ‘ ‘ . # «and benefits of Creolin- Pearson, and con- 
Another Set of 12 Puzzles Vee ps cia puzzles,and prize winners, will MH tains many valuable suggestions for every 
ee aie NAME..... oo aN. P A housekeeper. 
Will he Given. be given in the next Journal, CREOLIN-PEARSON 
a 43-19 University Place, New York 
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PR OTOGRAPH BY PHiLurs 


OMBUSTION, or burning, means 
the rapid union of a substance 
with oxygen. The temperature 
at which this burning takes place 
is called the kindling point. 
The article burned is burned or 
oxidized. This burning is also 
called oxidization. Oxygen ex- 
ists free (this means that it is not 

combined with other materials) in the air, 
and forms about one-fifth of its volume. 
Wood, oil and coal are composed mainly of 
carbon and hydrogen, and are all incapable 
of supporting combustion or burning without 
the assistance of oxygen. Hence all our 
household structures or stoves for the burn- 
ing of wood or coal are made with a draft at 
the bottom of the fire-box. 


ed 


How to Arrange the Dampers 





N GAS and oil stoves oxygen is supplied 
through perforations at the base of the 
burners. In a gas stove we call these mixers. 
In an oil stove a perforated tube encircles 
the wick, which allows the air to enter equally 
at all points. This mixture of air with the 
gas produced by the burning wick gives the 
blue flame, the same as the burner on the 
gasstove. Where a balance is kept up there 
are no free particles of carbon to deposit 
themselves upon the utensils in the form of 
soot. Too much air hinders combustion; 
the direct pipe or chimney damper should be 
closed as soon as the fire is kindled. This 
will save the fuel and keep up an intense 
and even heat throughout the stove. Every 
properly arranged stove draft is adapted to 
the size of the fire-box, and constructed to 
admit the least possible quantity of air 
beyond that necessary for active combustion. 
The cook who opens wide the lower door has 
not yet learned how to make or keep a good 
fire. When the fire does not burn she usu- 
ally gives it an occasional ‘‘ poke,’’ which 
helps to still further deaden it. An excess of 
air is detrimental to the burning process. 


ed 
Properties of the Different Fuels 


AS is the cheapest and most easily man- 
aged of all fuels, provided care is given 
to its use. A good gas stove well managed 
will, counting in the time for care and lack 
of dust, cost one-third less than coal. A 
good blue-flame oil stove is quite its equal 
as far as cooking is concerned, but requires 
more care, as it must be filled and have the 
wicks adjusted each day. In the hands of a 
careful cook neither gas nor oil stoves give off 
an unpleasant odor. For all cooking pur- 
poses a blue flame is desirable. For illumi- 
nation, a red flame. Coal and charcoal are 
mostly carbon in rather an impure state. 
Hard or anthracite coal being dense, almost 
pure carbon, must be heated throughout be- 
fore combustion will take place. For this 
reason, in kindling a coal fire some lighter 
material which will, while burning, heat the 
coal must be used. When once heated to the 
point of combustion the coal readily takes 
fire, and other coal placed on top of the hot 
coal will, in turn, burn. Wood on top of 
coal deadens and smothers the fire. 

Carbon absorbs many times its bulk in 
gases and retains them in its pores; hence, 
charcoal absorbs odors and _ impurities. 
Charcoal is a disinfectant. It must be 
burned in the hands of an expert, as the 
products of this combustion are poisonous; 
hence their disinfecting qualities. For disin- 
fecting purposes it must be burned in rooms 
closed tightly. The windows and doors must 
be opened from the outside, and air allowed to 
pass through the rooms before any one enters. 
Animal charcoal is a decolorizing agent; 
darkly colored liquors are made perfectly 
colorless by passing through a bed of animal 
charcoal. White sugar and cream of tartar 
are thus clarified and purified. 


od 
Reasons for Smoking Chimneys 


PQOxEs or stoves used for heating or cooking 

purposes are not complete unless they 
are attached to a chimney or flue. Flames 
tend upward; heated air expands, becomes 
lighter and is pressed upward by the heavier 
air surrounding it. The fire is kindled at the 
bottom of the stove where the cold air enters 
the fire-box, and this is also at the bottom of 
the chimney. Thus, as the air is heated it 
is pressed upward in the chimney, causing a 
**draft.’’ The cold air coming in at the bot- 
tom in its turn is heated, and so keeps on 
this continuous pushing upward. The chim- 
ney also serves to carry off the poisonous prod- 
ucts of combustion. Any interference with 
the upward tendency of the hot air causes the 
chimney to smoke. There are several causes 
for smoking chimneys. The rate of motion 


A SERIES OF PRACTICAL LESSONS 


By Mrs. S. T. Rorer 


Ii— The Stoves and Fuels We 
Cook With 


of the current varies with the size, height or 
length and temperature of the chimney. A 
cold chimney, one that has been standing idle 
all summer, or a new chimney, will smoke. 
The fresh brick and mortar are good conduct- 
ors of heat and absorb it so rapidly that the 
rising current becomes cold, condenses and 
obstructs the ascent. The smoke crowded 
underneath fills the chimney and is forced 
down and into the room. To avoid this, 
start a fresh fire with an abundance of light 
material until the chimney is thoroughly 
heated and the smoke begins to ascend 
easily; then add hard wood or coal. 


sed 
When the Draft is Interfered With 


hy MUST be remembered that with this 

smoke comes also the poisonous products 
of combustion, which make a perfect flue a 
necessity. The higher the chimney, the 
greater the draft. A brick chimney, how- 
ever, may be so high that it will cool the air 
current below the top or outlet. For this 
reason, pipes of galvanized iron are used as 
extension shafts. High buildings and tall 
trees overshadowing a chimney frequently 
disturb the draft, which is another cause for 
smoking chimneys. The wind passes down 
the chimney with sufficient rapidity to cool 
the ascending air, which is forced back and 
down into the room. 

In wood fires we frequently notice volumes 
of flame coming out through the openings of 
the stove...Such conditions can be regulated 
only by extensions to the chimney. An ordi- 
nary cook stove with such a draft would, on 
a quiet day, bake beautifully, but never 
when the wind was blowing. To condemn a 
stove thus placed would be folly. In this 
country there are very few illy constructed 
cooking-stoves; the defects are usually in 
the chimneys. Chimneys built on the south 
or east side of a house give less trouble than 
those on the west or north sides. 

When there are two fireplaces in the house, 
or a fireplace below and a stove entering the 
chimney above, the fire in one or the other 
will not burn well unless the one not used is 
closed. For example, if a fire is lighted on 
the first floor and the stove or pipe hole is 
open on the second, the current is interrupted 
and the room will fill with smoke and gas. 
This difficulty can be remedied by keeping 
the stove on the second floor closed while the 
fire is burning on the first floor, or closing the 
chimney place below, or lighting a fire there 
when there is a fire on the second floor. Air 
entering a flue or a stovepipe horizontally will 
also interrupt its draft. For this reason the 
draft in the stovepipe is arranged so that it 
may be used to cool or check the fire. 


eee] 
Keeping the Fire in Over Night 


NTHRACITE coal being nearly a solid 
carbon the fire may be arranged to 
‘*keep”’ over night. 

To accomplish this lift the lid on the top 
of the stove, or open a little draft at the top 
of the fire-box; this will allow cold air to 
enter, pass over the upper surface of the coal, 
chill it, and prevent rapid burning. As this 
is imperfect combustion great care must be 
taken to have the chimney flue open, that the 
products of combustion may not come out 
into the room. Carbon-monoxide, the prod- 
uct of imperfect combustion, is a colorless, 
odorless, poisonous gas. Being an accumu- 
lative poison it is still more dangerous. As 
hard coal contains a little sulphur, when the 
drafts are imperfect the odor of the sulphur 
is noticed, which is like the sounding of an 
alarm bell, for carbon-monoxide is found in 
its company. 

No matter what sort of fuel is used the 
operation of cooking or applying heat is pre- 
cisely the same. We boil, broil, bake, roast, 
braise and steam. Boiling is usually accom- 
plished on the top or surface of the stove. 
Baking is done in a closed oven. Roasting, 
broiling and grilling are one and the same 
thing; the articles are exposed to a severe 
heat on one side and cold air on the other. 
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Mrs. Rorer’s Cooking School 


How Our Grandmothers Roasted Meat 


UR grandmothers hung their meat on a 
spit, and turned it before an open fire. 

We broil over coal, or under gas, or over 
charcoal, as the case may be, subjecting one 
side to the hot fire, while the other is exposed 
to the air; by constant turning the article is 
cooked. In this way we get more oxygen, 
and the food is made sweeter and more tasty. 


Steaming is cooking over hot water, or | 


where the articles are not inthe water. This 
may be done in a steam cooker, or in a 
‘* steamer,’’ which is a tin utensil with a per- 


forated bottom, used over a kettle of boiling | 


water. Braising is where the articles are 


placed in a covered pan, falsely called a roast- | 


ing pan, a certain amount of water used, and 
the cooking done in an oven. This method 


is well adapted to the inferior and tougher | 


pieces of meat. Tender, juicy meats are 
spoiled by such a method of cooking. 
Economy comes from knowing just how to 
select the foods best adapted to the various 
methods of cooking. It is wasteful to stew 
or boil tender meats. Reserve these for 
roasting or broiling, selecting the round or 
shoulder pieces for boiling or braising. 


ed 
Few People Know How to Boil Water 


T MAY seem presumptuous to suggest that 
few people know how to boil water, but 
such is the case. During my experience as 
a teacher, which extends over a period of 
twenty years, I can safely say that not more 
than fifty ladies applying for admission to 
my school have been able to tell what was 
meant by the ‘‘ boiling of water,’’ or the dif- 
ferent temperatures at which it boils, and 
why, and what chemical changes take place 


during and after the boiling. We boil water | 


in the kitchen for two purposes: for the cook- 
ing of the water itself frequently to remove 
dangerous germs, and for the purpose of 
cooking other materials. The average house- 
wife—I am speaking now of the masses— 
has few conveniences for experimental exam- 
inations; hence she must take a great deal 
for granted. The boiling point, under ordi- 
nary atmospheric pressure (sea level), is 212° 


Fahrenheit; this point changes according to | 


the altitude. When bubbles form on the 
bottom of the kettle, come clear to the surface 
and rupture quietly, without making an ebul- 
lition, we have simmering. At this point the 
thermometer should register 180° Fahrenheit, 
and it is at this temperature that we cook 
meats and make soups. When the bubbles 
begin to form on the sides and surface of the 
vessel and come toward the top of the water, 
there is a motion in the water, but it has not 
really reached the boiling point; it is simply 
giving back the atmospheric gases which 
have been absorbed within it. 


eed 
When Water Really Does Boil 


T IS only when the thermometer reaches 
212° Fahrenheit and the water is in rapid 
motion that it can be said to boil; and the 
atmospheric gases still continue to be given off 
with the steam for a considerable time after 
the water has commenced to boil rapidly; in 
fact, it is difficult to determine when the last 


traces have been expelled. It is safe to sup- | 


pose, however, that ten minutes’ boiling will 


free the water from its gases, make it taste- | 


less, and render it unfit for the making of 


tea, coffee or other light infusions of delicate | 
materials. By filtering boiled water, allow- | 


ing it to drop from an upper into a lower 
vessel, it will be aérated and assume its origi- 


nial flavor. Boiled water is flat. The min- | 


eral matter in this water, which is calcare- 
ous, is precipitated. Our teakettle, if not 


cleaned daily, becomes incrusted with these | 


materials. 

We speak of boiling meats, boiling eggs, 
boiling vegetables; but we know that these 
materials are much better when cooked in 
water below the boiling point. 

Boiled meat is not boiled at all, but is 
cooked far below the boiling point that the 
fibre may be softened and the meat made ten- 
der. The meat itself does not boil, even if 
the water surrounding it is boiling. Boila 
piece of meat at full gallop for thirty minutes 
after the meat has been thoroughly heated, 
plunge a thermometer into the centre of the 
meat, and to your surprise it will not register 
over 170° Fahrenheit. Meats baked in very 
hot ovens show about the same register. 

ed 


Next month Mrs. Rorer will explain 
“The First Object in Cooking ’”’ 


Showing what it is: how digestion is helped at the very 
beginning, or indigestion started; what different folks 
should eat; why potatoes three times a day are not 
nutritious ; the food that contains the greatest amount 
of force value ; how white bread produces constipation; 
the way to bake a potato,etc. Here Mrs. Rorer begins 
at the very beginning of cooking. 
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Leslie's Monthly 
Great 51.00 Offer 


OUR BEAUTIFUL ART CALENDAR FOR 1902 
OUR DOUBLE 25TH ANNIVERSARY NUMBER 
OUR SUPERB CHRISTMAS ISSUE AND 

LESLIF’S MON'THLY FOR ONE YEAR 


ALL FOR ONE DOLLAR 


If you mention THE LAprEs’ HoME JourNAL this great combination 
of art and literature will be sent with all charges prepaid. 


The Beautiful 1902 Art Calendar 


artistically portrays the most ‘‘Popular American Actresses and Their 
Favorite Flower,’ especially painted for us by Miss Maud Stumm of 
New York, the famous American water-colorist ; size 1234 x 10 inches, 
in three sheets tied with silk ribbon ; lithographed in 12 colors on heavy 
pebble plate paper. The price of this calendar alone in art stores 


would be 50 cents. 
The Double 25th 
FRANK ~\) Anniversary Number 
, for November was a revelation in maga- 
LESLIE S zine making. 168 pages superbly illustrated 
in black and white and culors. 
POPULAR 


MONTHLY | Giger sue 


Swit 
Premium 


Hams 


and Bacon can always be relied upon, for 
the following reasons: 





1. They are selected from the choicest grade 
of desirable weight, corn-fed hogs. 

2. They are carefully trimmed, slowly prepared 
in a mild, sweet cure, in hygienic vats, in an even 
temperature, and smoked to suit the most exacting 
tastes. 

3. Every piece is uniform in cure, flavor, and 
quality. 

4. They arecovered with cheese cloth, wrappedin 
parchment paper, and shipped in new wooden boxes. 

5. No effort or expense is spared to make them 
the finest smoked meats obtainable, and to fulfill 
every requirement of health, appetite, and taste. 
Each piece is branded, ** Swift’s Premium —U. S. 


Insp’d.”’ 
Swift’s 








10 cents $1.00 a Year will be another masterpiece of literature and i 
art. Beautifully illuminated in colors by 
LEsLikz’s stories ring true. They are the leading artists of the day. as - 1 Cc a e nN ar 
like life, and many of them are taken from 9 
actual occurrences. Leslie S 


Four art panels, each leaf 7 x 1. 4 inches, repro- 
ductions of paintings made especia..y for us by Jules 
Delaroche. The subjects represent ‘‘lusty Spring, 


LESLIE’s articles deal with every great 


phase of American endeavor. ‘They Monthly for 1902 


stimulate while they entertain. 


€ Fy ’ 
To appreciate LESLIE’s serials you must 12 numbers presenting all that’s new, all 99 66 
th an subscriber. A praca idl te novel that’s interesting, all that’s beautiful: Mak- freshly attest; sweet Summer, the summer of 
by Maurice Hewlett, author of “Richard ing in all, The Art Calendar and 14 Numbers youth ; Autumn, harbinger of health and pros- 
aie « e oo, 99 ‘“ * Te . ” 
Yea and Nay,” begins shortly. Other all for $1.00. perity,’’ and ** Winter, frosty and joyous. 


brilliant serials follow in quick succession. 

Such men and women as Nansen, Zang- 
will, Ballington Booth, Henry van Dyke, 
Owen Wister, C. G. D. Roberts, “ Ralph 


Specimen copy and illustrated Prospectus 10 
cents, which amount will apply on your subscrip- 
tion sent to us, should you accept the above offer. 


The designs are in colors, faithful reproductions 
of the original sketches. A most pleasing and ar- 
tistic art souvenir. Sent postpaid to any address for 





Connor,” Booker Washington, Frank AGENTS WANTED. LIBERAL OFFERS 1 Swift’s Beef Extract Jar Cap ; or, 
Stockton, Mary Wilkins, Margaret Sang- APPLY QUICKLY se Weal Soap wrappers; or 

ster, Conan Doyle, Eden Philpotts, om Gente ta an ae Sa 

Tecck tek one, ook 6 eaten a8 Frank Leslie Publishing House See other magazines for Spring, Summer, and Autumnn panels Ps y- 


others, make LESLIE’s MONTHLY appeal 
distinctively to the active man, the intel- 
ligent woman, and to boys and girls who 
mean to accomplish something. 


FOUNDED 1855. 145-347 5th Avenue, New York 





ADDRESS, ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT, 


| Swift & Company, Stock Yards Station, Chicago 
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THE Teas wash FAMOUS 
SHOE rox WOMEN 


Most Perfect Fitting Shoes Made 


Only ONE Dealer ta 
a Town 


shoes because of their 


The sales of the Queen Quality 
perfect fitting quali- 
ties, their absolute 


Shoes have eclipsed $3 
comfort, fashionable 


those of all other 
elegance and good service. 


For street, dress, house or 
outing; sixty styles at one price. 
Fast-color eyelets, that never 

grow brassy, are used 
exclusively. 


Our 
Catalogue 


illustrates and 
describes our 
many styles. 
Sent FREE 
with address of local 
dealer. Boots sent, pre- 
paid, for 


$3.25 
(Oxfords, $2.75) 


Thomas &. Plant Co., Boston, Mass. 


Skating 
Boot 














PRESENTS evervsooy 


Write for our new catalogue of 


Sterling Silver and Metal Novelties 


It will be mailed with our compliments. It contains over 
2000 suggestions for artistic and appropriate presents for the 
coming Fiolidays. Its illustrations are so perfect —it's like 
buying from sample. To introduce our goods quickly we 
will retail at factory prices. 








An illustration of the exceptional values offered : 


Button Hook, 7 inches long 
‘ + 


Sterling Silver ® 


hoe Horn, 7 ‘* 
Manicure Set WNaiiFie, 5 “ “ 
Postpaid, $2. 0 0 — 3: 4 “ “ 


INCLUDES SILK-LINED CASE. 


Two initials engraved free of charge. Each article war- 
ranted made of sterling silver (925/1000 fine) and best hard- 
ened steel. All purchases are returnable and money refunded 
when found unsatisfactory. Address 


CROSBY MANUFACTURING CO., Clerk F 7 
556 Broadway, New York 














A Present 
That 


Everyone Wants 


Our 60-page illustrated cat- 2 3), 
alogue (FREE) gives you } ye 
the idea. lS 


Mexican Hand Carvel 
Leather Goods 


are becoming more stylish and valuable 
each year. 


\ All our goods, Chatelaine Bags 
BID Pocket Books, Music Rolls, Car¢ 
<< Cases, ‘Traveling Bags, hand 
carved by native Mexicans. Ele- 
gantly finished and finest quality 
leather. 

Always see that our Trade- 
Mark is on leather goods you buy. 
That protects you. If your local dealer dues not 
carry our line of goods, write us for catalogue. 


MEXICAN ART LEATHER CO. 
Dept. “F”” WABASH, IND. 
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** Suppose we ask The Lady from 


is an etiquette governing the 
and receiving of presents, as 
there is about, most things, because 
there is always a best way to do every- 
thing. If we penetrate below the sur- 
face of the little courteous conventions 
we shall find that consideration for the 
feelings of others underlies all. 





‘To be truly polite is to do and sav 
The kindest things in the kindest way.” 

It was Charles Lamb who said: “ Presents, I 
often say, endear absents.’’ That is the whole duty 
of a gift. If it does not recall the giver in a pleas- 
ant way it has failed in its mission. 


O NOT try to make your gift look as though it 
cost more than you paid for it. Aside from 

the paltry spirit of such giving it is a delusion and 
a snare, for next year your offering must seem to 
be as fine as the one of this season, or you may ap- 
pear to have been less anxious to please your friend. 
ee best gifts are those which put no tax upon 
material resources, but trifles of which the re- 
cipients may make frequent use, and so keep the 
giver in mind. Perhaps those that are most grace- 


fully given are such as owe their suggestion to some 
remembered taste, want or need of a friend. 


‘pase the time to write a few words of loving or 

cordial greeting on the cards that accompany 
your gifts. Without that evidence of individual, 
personal thought the offering of even the finest 
present appears somewhat graceless and perfunc- 
tory. A message on a card is better than a note, 
because more informal, and one should not seem to 
make much of a gift. 


AVING your presents daintily wrapped is not 
less a matter of courtesy. Let their outward 
appearance commend them. Leave them or send 
them to their destination the day before Christmas — 
unless you can insure their reception early in the 
day. A tardy gift appears like an afterthought. 


| HAVE been asked whether, when a gift is 

brought in person, it is polite to open the 
parcel in the presence of the giver. Do so, by all 
means, and show your pleasure in a way to give 
pleasure. 


THE selection of gifts let me remind you that 
it is not in the best taste to offer a framed photo- 
graph of yourself to any one — except to those who 
are nearest and dearest. To do otherwise you 
would appear to assume too much interest in your- 
self. Indeed, I would advise you always to be 
chary of giving your photograph to any but to those 
of whose interest and affection you are certain. 
The refusal to give your own need not preclude 
your acceptance of the pictures of others. I know 
of a girl whose album is teasingly referred to as 
her ‘‘ Him-book,’’ but who made no exchanges. 
If all are treated alike none can complain. 


” 


HE only gifts which a young girl may accept 
from her men friends are flowers, bonbons, 
books or music—unless, of course, she receives 
some trifle of no real value, sent in the way of fun. 
There are endless variations and combinations of 
these things possible, so the selection is not as re- 
stricted as it may appear. 


‘TS® choice of what a girl may give to her men 

friends is not as clearly defined, probably 
because she is not expected to make them presents 
at all. Her opportunity of showing them attention 
is to make them welcome in her home and to 
include them in its little festivities. It is often 
an embarrassment for a man to receive a present 
from a young woman unless its offering is war- 
ranted by a friendship of long standing, imposing, 
as it does, a sense of obligation to make her some 


return in kind. 
N° HARD and fast rules may cover all contin- 
gencies. Circumstances and the degree of 
intimacy alter the case. At Christmas time the 
spirit of giving is in the air, and if a girl is actuated 
by the desire to give pleasure she may send her men 
friends some trifling remembrance that but serves 
to carry, as it were, her cordial greeting. The gift 
of a book is always ‘‘ good form’’ provided the 
contents are an excuse for its offering. 


oo articles of home manufacture adapted to a 

young man’s tastes and needs are rare. I 
remember as a child hearing of the revolt of the 
men against embroidered slippers. They used to 
tell of how many superfluous pairs a popular man 
would possess. The unfortunate recipient was ex- 
pected to have them made up by a shoemaker, 
which was costly, and it was apparently considered 
a delicate compliment to his foot to make them 
too small. It is incontestable, however, that some- 
thing of one’s own handiwork is a more friendly 
gift than anything that may be purchased. 


Oo young girl solved the problem by writing 

across each page of a pretty but inexpensive 
calendar a quotation from an American poet, 
adapted to, or descriptive of, the season of which it 
treated. It was little more than a Christmas card, 
but it showed personal thought, was the evidence 
of a refined taste, a measure of culture and a capacity 
for taking pains. 


Philadelphia what is best to be done ™ 


NOTHER girl gave to a friend a pair of golf 
stockings of her own making, and fitting one 
deftly inside the other labeled it ‘‘ A Christmas 
Stocking from Santa Claus,’’ and sent it filled with 
peanuts —the young man having expressed a fond 
ness for that delicacy. I quote this to show that a 
bit of fun, a touch of nonsense, seems to make light 
of a present which gratifies a courteous instinct in 


gift-making. 
BE SURE to send a note of thanks for a gift 
received at the earliest possible moment. 
Write it before your ardor cools. Make it hearty, 
spontaneous, enthusiastic. You need not be insin- 
cere. Even if you do not like the gift you must 
like the spirit that prompted it. Never defer writ- 
ing with the idea that you will thank the giver in 
person. You may do that as well when oppor- 
tunity offers, but do not risk delay. Nothing is 
more discourteous than belated thanks. 


HIS blessed holiday season is a fitting one in 
which to make merry with our friends, and if 
time-honored traditions are recalled our little 
efforts at entertaining will have the more distinctive 
character. 


CLEVER hostess whom I know assembles her 
friends every Christmas Eve for *f A 
telling evening, by lamplight and firelight,’’ in 
imitation of the traditional observances of our 
Saxon forefathers, who, gathered about the Yule- 
log, used to rezale each other with ghost stories and 
tales of supernatural adventure. The veil separat- 
ing them from the world of spirits was believed to 
be so thin on the *‘ holy night ”’ that its inhabitants 
might freely visit the places that knew them in life. 
Hence the supernatural element in Christmas tales. 
M* FRIEND decks her rooms lavishly with 
Christmas greenery, its spicy fragrance deli- 
ciously perceptible upon entering therein, and after 
the interchange of greetings the lights are turned 
low, the big fireplace is piled with fresh logs — and 
every one seeks congenial, friendly neighborhood. 
The young men are provided with large Turkey-red 
pillows of sweet balsam and ensconce themselves on 
the floor at the feet of some damsel. 


story- 


NDER cover of the semi-darkness self-con- 
sciousness disappears, and even the diffident 
ones are surprised into eloquence undreamed of 
before. Of course the matter is not original, but 
our literature offers a large field for selection. The 
person relating the story holds a bunch of holly 
which is thrown at the close of the narrative to 
some one who in turn takes up the tale. When the 
stories are done and the lights turned up a supper 
is served from a table without a cloth, whereon all 
the dishes are wreathed with holly and mistletoe. 


OME merry girls gave an entertainment last 
Christmas which was unique only in its adapta- 
tion. The invitations were for ‘‘A Christmas 
Dance,’’ and all were asked to come in costumes 
representing fruits and vegetables. The rooms were 
decorated as for a barn dance, the mantels and cor- 
ners banked with celery, cranberries, holly, and 
bunches of yellow maize made from crépe paper. 


HEN the guests arrived the rooms looked like 

an animated kitchen garden. One girl was 

lovely in pale green cheesecloth abundantly trimmed 

with celery leaves. Another was a veritable Ceres 
in corn color and masses of wheat and poppies. 


HE men wore enormous boutonniéres of celery 
tops, carrots and parsley. Their grotesque 
appearance seemed to inspire a certain humorous 
contagion to their spirits, and the affair was univer- 
sally conceded to have been a great success. A 
bunch of mistletoe hung in the centre of the room, 
but fortunately the young men were well bred 
enough to ignore the penalty. 


ALY a dozen girls, who live close to their ideals, 

emphasized the Christmas spirit of peace and 
good will by inviting their friends for afternoon tea 
and to visit ‘‘A Christmas Market.’’ Curiosity 
helped to attract many. Upon their arrival they 
found a large Christmas tree, bare except for its 
own beauty and luxuriant greenness. Around its 
base were many toys, boxes of gilt balls, tinsel 
festoons, candles, strings of popcorn and other 
things to delight children’s hearts. 


T 
| was to be sent to a children’s charity, and the 
visitors were solicited to pay for and contribute to 
its branches any of the store heaped at its base. 
Each purchaser was asked to hang his or her 
donation upon the tree, though this was not insisted 
upon as there were many willing hands to perform 


the task. 

N O HOLIDAY joy can be complete to those who 
have not tried to make other hearts happier. 

This is Christmas etiquette. 


eed 


“The Lady from Philadelphia” hopes that the in- 
spiration which has come to her from the cordial greet- 
ings of JOURNAL girls will enable her to make this 
department one of real and lasting value. Her one 
desire is to reach the hearts of her readers, and to help 
them in every practical detail of their lives. All girls 
who wish personal replies to their letters will be 
answered by mail if stamps are inclosed. 


Another 


Fashion Faultless 


Success 


The garment shown herewith is another 
example of the remarkable achievements 
made by Wooltex workers. It is a com- 
bination of the Raglan and Newmarket. 
During thirty vears’ experience in the 
making of garments, no finer specimen of 
women’s wear has been produced at any- 
thin ke the price of this latest answer to 
fasti:o1’s demands, Our New 


Free 


Fashion 
Book 


describes in detail 
this and other no- 
table garments for 
this season’s wear. 
If your dealer can- 
not supply you, 
this fashion hook 
will be sent /7ee 
to all who write us 
and mention Ladies’ 
Home Journal. 
When buying cloaks, 
coats. suits or skirts, ask 
for those bearing the 
name Wooltex. If 
you cannot secure 
them, write to 


H. BLACK 
& CO. 

Cleveland 
Ohio 











New Catalogue Mailed on Request 


which describes and illustrates the fault- 
less style and marked quality of the 


** Militant ’”’ 


the famous Paris straight-front style of 


THOMSON’S 


“(love=Fitting” 


CORSET 


It marks the _ per- 
fection of this prevail- 









ing mode. 


Turn it Over 
and see how it is 
All seams 
’round the 


made. 
curving 
body. 


For sale by all the 
best dealers in the 
country. 


Geo. C. Batcheller & Co. 
345 Broadway 


New York {LITANT™ 


\\\\ STYLE BB. 














“Make Your Own Lace 


WAS explained that, when dressed, the tree 






Do you want 
to make Money 


A New syns Aa 
** Lace Making at Home’’ 


A SURE income can be 
earned at home with our 


“PRINCESS 
LACE LOOM” 


It is something entire! 
NEW With it can ve 
woven the most beautiful 
. Valenciennes and ‘Torchon 
Laces. Something never done in America before ! 
Easy to learn and easy to work, and the lace produced 
is equal to the finest imported h:nd-made lace. Ladies 
who desire to make lace for their own use, or to make 
money, Should write at once. Price of Loom, com- 
plete with bobbins, patterns, etc., $5.00 each. Upon 
receipt of 4 cents, stamps, we will send FKEE our new 
book, Lace Making, illustrated. 
Torchon Co-Operative Lace Company, 40 Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill. 
Magic Tuck 
RIC uc e Lawns without creasing, bast- 
ing or men-uring. Works 
on all machines. Simple, durable, speedy. Makes smallest 
pin Tuck to the largest Tuck. Invaluable to dressmakers. A 
great blessing to every one who has a machine. Thousands 


being soll. Agents Wanted. Secure best thing $1 00 
* 


on the market. Tucker sent by mail on receipt of 
MAGIC TUCKER CO., 40 Glenn Building, CINCINNATI, OHIO 





WONDERFUL INVENTION, 
Tucks Woolens, Silks and 
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The Modern Priscilla 





For 25 Cents will send the Cambric Pattern 
of this 28-inch Battenberg Lace Centrepiece ; The 
Priscilla Needlework Book, and a sample copy of 
The Modern Priscilla. The Priscilla Needlework 
Book contains 48 pages of designs for centrepieces, 
collars, tie-ends, jackets, etc., also illustrated direc- 
tions for lace-making and silk embroidery. 


For 10 Cents we will send the Needlework 
Book and sample ‘Thanksgiving or Christmas 
Number. 


The Modern Priscilla is authority in all departments 
of needlework, silk embroidery and lace making — oi!, water 
color and china painting — suggestions for house furnishing 
and decoration—home entertainments, etc. Published 
monthly. Fully illustrated. §!.00 per year. // ordered at 
once we will send the Thanksgiving and Christmas 
Numbers, Free. Sample copy sent on receipt of three 
names of friends interested in 7Ae Priscilla. 


THE MODERN PRISCILLA 
142 Boylston Street Boston, Mass. 
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This Gibson Picture Free 


in our handsomely printed catalogue of 
Books, Artistic Publications, Beautiful 
Juvenile Books, with illustrations by 
Charles Dana Gibson, Howard Chandler 
Christy, Frederic Remington, Maxfield 
Parrish, John La Farge, Edward Penfield, 
and the majority of the best art- 
ists of America. ver 200 pictures. 
SENT FREE TO ANY ADDRESS 


H. RUSSELL, Publisher 
3 West 29th Street, NEW YORK 


R. 
No. 

















THE MAKING OF 
A MARCHIONESS 


By Frances Hodgson Burnett 
FIRST EDITION: 50,000 COPIES 


Mrs. Burnett’s first 
work in two years. 

The scene is laid in 
an English country-seat 
where an amiable Eng- 
lish nobleman is the 
centre of matrimonial 
interest on the part of 
both the English and 
Americans present. 

it is one of the most 
beautiful novels ever 
issued, illustrated, with 
decorative title- -page, 
borders, initials, head- 
pieces, etc. 

Mrs. Burnett, on receiving a copy of the 
book, was kind enougn to cable from 
England to the publishers : 


“ The ‘ making of the book’ is charming.”’ 
12mo, Cloth, gilt top. Net $1.10. Postpaid $1.21. 


FREDERICK A. STOKES COMPANY 
5 and 7, East 16th Street, New York 














French, German and 
Spanish /aught by mail. 


ry 
Se” Every student furnished 
$20 Edison Phonograph. 


Illustrated circular free. 


INTERNATIONAL 
CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
Box 831, Scranton, Pa. 


Y 
Ss 
J 











Agents, Secure Your Territory 


and our liberal terms, enabling you to earn $25 to 
7S a week taking orders for 


“SUN” INCANDESCENT 
GASOLINE LAMPS 


Each burner yields 100 candle power of brilliant light. 
Cheaper and better than kerosene. Used in homes, 
stores, halls, churches, etc. Conforms to insurance 
underwriters’ rules. Write to-day. Suan Vaper 
light Co. (licensee of the ground patent for vapor 
lamps), Bex 500, Canton, @hie. 


Correct Speaking and Writing 





SEE no good reason for saying that 
** whether ”’ is to be preferred to “‘ if ’’ 
in such a sentence as ‘‘ He asked me 
if I thought I should be happy here.”’ 
We read in Genesis that Noah “ sent 
forth a dove from him, to see if the 
waters were abated from off the face of 
the ground ’’; and “‘see if,’’ ‘‘ask if,’’ 
** doubt if,’? and similar expressions 
are to be found in the works of our best authors. 
To my mind there is a slight difference between 
‘* whether”’ and ** if ’’: ‘* whether ’’ seems to present 
both sides of the question impartially, ‘‘ if’’ to 
emphasize one side. If some one says, for ex- 
ample, ‘‘ Ask him whether he thinks it will snow,”’ 
the ‘‘ whether ’’ suggests an ‘‘ or not”’ even if it be 
not expressed, and the mind of the hearer is evenly 
balanced between the two ideas, snow and not 
snow ; but if some one says ‘‘Ask him if he thinks 
it will snow,’’ the only idea presented is that of 
snow. In other words, the difference between the 
two forms under discussion corresponds to the 
difference between the direct question ‘‘ Do you or 
do you not ?’’ and the direct question ‘‘ Do you ?”’ 
This difference, however, affects but little the choice 
between ‘‘ whether ’’ and “‘ if,’”? which may safely be 
left to the ear to determine, if the ear has not been 
dulled by the repetition of false theory. 





All-around or All-round? ‘* All-around’”’ has; it is 
true, appeared in two or three recent publications, 
but ‘ all-round ’’ —as, ‘‘ He is the best all-round 
player in the club’’ — is decidedly preferable. 


Follow After or Follow? Why should one say 
** follow after’’? Is it possible to follow before? 
And is not ‘* He entered the sculptured door, and 
Vidal followed,’”’ simpler and stronger than ‘‘ He 
entered the sculptured door, and Vidal followed 
after ’’? 


Anybody Else's or Anybody’s Else? Either ‘‘ any- 
body else’s’’ or ‘‘ anybody’s else’’ is correct: the 
point is one on which authorities differ. Those 
who prefer ‘‘ anybody else’s’’ say that ‘‘ anybody 
else’’ is to be regarded as a single expression, and 
that the possessive sign should come at the end of 
that expression. Those who prefer 
else’’ say that ‘‘ else’’ is a modifying word (some 
call it an adjective, others an adverb), and that the 
possessive sign should be added, not to the modify- 
ing word, but to the substantive. Since, then, 
usage is divided, it is well to choose the form which 
in a given sentence will be the more agreeable to the 
ear. To most ears, ‘‘ anybody else’s ’’ would prob- 
ably be more agreeable in such a sentence as ‘* You 
had better take anybody else’s umbrella than 
John’s ’’; ‘‘ anybody’s else,’’ in such a sentence as 
‘Don’t take John’s umbrella,—take anybody’s 
else.”’ 


9 


Athletics Is or Athletics Are? ‘* Athletics are not 
thought of here as an end in themselves ”’ is correct. 
** Athletics ”’ is usually regarded as a plural noun, 
probably because we think of the term as a compre- 
hensive one covering a variety of sports. 


A Great Deal or A Good Deal? 
persons have, it is true, a prejudice against the 
phrase ‘‘a good deal,’’ but this prejudice is not 
well founded. You may say with propriety either 
‘Tt required a great deal of courage’’ or ‘‘It re- 
quired a good deal of courage,’’ according as you 
desire to express a greater or a less degree of courage. 


Some fastidious 


Isit ‘‘Funny’’? Few adjectives are more frequently 
misused than ‘‘ funny.’’ Ten years ago I hearda man 
say, ‘‘ [believe that if I were to tell Mrs. Blank that 
my grandmother had just died, she would reply ‘ How 
funny!’’’ Listen tothe Mrs. Blanks about you, and, 
if you trust their word, you will be convinced that 
to them anything that is odd, or strange, or beyond 
their comprehension, is ‘‘ funny.’’ Only yesterday 
some one said, ‘‘ There is something very funny 
about blood-poisoning: a foot is amputated and 
you think that is the end of it; but ina short time 
the leg has to come off at the knee.’’ If I had 
accused the speaker of heartlessness, he would have 
been indignant. 


As or That? The use of ‘‘as”’ in sentences like 
the following, ‘‘ I don’t know as I can go to-day,’’ 
‘*T don’t know as I care,’’ is one of the marks of 
illiteracy. Those who speak good English say ‘‘ I 
don’t know (or, Ido not know) that I can go,’’ just 
as they say “‘ I know that I can go.”’ 


Like or As? You may properly say ‘‘ He walks 
like his father,’’ but not ‘* He walks like his father 
does ’’; for the use of ‘‘ like’’ as a preposition is 
legitimate, but its use as a conjunction is not legiti- 
mate. So you may say ‘She looks like her 
mother ’’; but if you add a verb to ‘‘ mother’ and 
thus make the last part of the sentence a clause, you 
must substitute ‘‘ as ’’ for “‘ like’’: ‘* She looks as 
her mother did at her age.’’? Other examples are: 
‘* He runs hike a deer,”’ ‘‘ He runs as a deer runs’’; 
** She sings like a bird,’’ ‘‘ She sings as a bird sings 
— without apparent effort.”’ 


Dec’-a-dent or De-ca’-dent? In America the accepted 
pronunciation of this word is that which throws 
the accent on the second syllable: no other is given 
in any standard dictionary published in this country. 
The best. British authorities, though they admit 
de-ca’ -dent, give the preference to dec’ -a-dent; and, 
since the tendency of our day is to throw the accent 
as far back from the end of the word as possible, 
this pronunciation may in time prevail, but at 
present it smacks of affectation. 


‘* anybody’s * 


Bread and Butter Are or Bread and Butter Is? ‘Bread | 


and butter is better than cake’ is correct; for 
‘bread and butter”? is thought of as one thing. 
‘* Both bread and butter are scarce’ is also correct; 
for in this case ‘‘ bread’’ and “ butter ” are thought 
of as two things. 


Hove or Heaved? ‘“‘ Hove” as either the past 
tense or the past participle of ‘‘ heave.’’ is now. in 
good use in special phrases only, chiefly nautical ; 
as, ‘‘ The steamer hove to,” ‘* A ship had just hove 
in sight.”” For other purposes, the proper form is 
‘*heaved’’; as, ‘‘ He heaved a groan,” *‘ She had 
heaved a sigh.” 


Larid or Brilliant? ‘‘ Lurid’’ is very frequently 
used as a synonym of “‘ brilliant’’ or ‘‘ glaring ”’ 
but whenever it is so used it is misused. A lurid 
light is one in which we see things as “‘ through a 
glass, darkly,’’ — often a light that shines through 
mist or through smoke. The confusion of “ lurid”’ 
with ‘‘ brilliant’’ is due to ignorance; far more 
reprehensible is the present tendency to overwork 
**lurid,’’ as ‘‘ weird’? has been overworked,—a 
tendency due to ignorance and to verbal poverty. 
Such expressions as ‘fa lurid gown,” “a lurid 
waistcoat ’’ grate on ears in which lingers Matthew 
Arnold’s 


‘‘And the Gods stood upon the beach, and gazed. 
And while they gazed, the sun went lurid down 
Into the smoke-wrapt sea, and night came on.’ 


Admission or Admittance? 
on business’’ is correct. 
‘*admittance ’’ into a building, into the grounds of 


an estate, etc., and of ‘‘admission’”’ to college, to 
a club, or into society. 


‘¢ No admittance except 


Ways or Way? 
expressions as ‘‘a long ways off,’’ ‘‘ a little ways 
up the road,”’ ‘‘ not a great ways,’’ from the lips of 
those who should know better, the use of ‘‘ ways”’ 
for ** way,”’ 
vulgarism. 


Should a Relative Clause be Set Off by Commas? The 


punctuation of a relative clause depends un the | 


nature of the clause. If I say, as a mother of 
long ago used to say, *‘ The boy who eats most 
bread and butter shall have the largest piece of 


pie,”’ I promise the largest piece of pie, not to | 
every boy, but to the boy who eats most bread | 


and butter. 
restricts* the 


The relative clause in such a sentence 
meaning of the antecedent, and is 


therefore too closely connected with it in thought | 


to be separated from it by punctuation. If I say, 
**T offered a piece of pie to one of the boys, who 
said that he had had all he could eat,’’ I mean, 
not that I offered a piece of pie to that particular 
one of the boys who said that he had had all he 


could eat, but that I offered a piece of pie to one of | 


the boys, and he said that he had had all he could 
eat. The relative clause in this case is not restrict- 
ive in character, but serves to carry on the story; it 
should be separated by a comma from what goes 
before. If, again, I say ‘‘ One of the boys, who 
had eaten largely of bread and butter, was obliged 
to refuse pie,’’ again the relative clause is not 
restrictive; it makes, in an incidental manner, an 
explanatory assertion about one of the boys. Such 
a relative clause partakes of the nature of a paren- 
thesis, and should be separated by commas from 
what goes before and what comes after. The rule 
is, then: Restrictive relative clauses should not be 
separated from the context by punctuation; non- 
restrictive relative clauses should be separated from 
the context by a comma or by commas. 


Practicable or Practical? Anything is ‘‘ practi- 
cable’’ that may be executed or carried out, as ‘‘a 
practicable plan.’’ Anything is ‘‘ practical ’’ that is 
not theoretical merely, as ‘‘ a practical electrician.’’ 
** Practicable ’’ is not, ‘* practical ’’ is, applicable to 
persons. 


Will or Shall? There is no authority for ‘‘ will’’ 
in ‘* At what time will I reach Buffalo?’’ ‘ I will”’ 
means “‘it is my intention or determination.’’ 
‘Will 1?” if it means anything, means “‘ Is it my 
intention?’’ For a person to ask what his own 
intention is, would be absurd. In any real question 
of the first person, “‘ shall ’’ is invariably the correct 
auxiliary to express futurity. 


Ponder Over or Ponder? ‘‘ Ponder over’’ has so 
much usage in its favor that it should not be con- 
demned ; but the transitive use of ‘‘ ponder ’’ in Luke 
ii. 1g —** But Mary kept all these things, and pon- 
dered them in her heart ’’ — cannot be improved on. 


Condign or Severe? ‘* Condign,’ is frequently used 


‘in the sense of ‘‘ severe,’’ but it does not properly 


bear that meaning. ‘‘ Condign punishment ”’ is not 
punishment that is severe for the crime, but punish- 
ment that is commensurate with the crime. 


At or In? 
the daily notices of deaths and marriages in The 
Boston Evening Transcript’? you “read ‘at 
Boston’?’’ I think that in such notices the Tran- 
script always says “‘in this city,’’ but *‘at Newton,”’ 
‘* at -Somerville,’’ ‘‘ at Rockport.’”’ The general 
rule is to use ‘‘ in” before the names of large and 
important cities, especially capital cities; ‘‘ at’’ 
before the names of towns and unimportant cities. 


td 


This popular department will be continued during 
1902, and Miss Withey will be glad to be of help, 
either by mail or in her department, to any JOURNAL 
readers who may be perplexed as to any points of con- 
versation or writing. 


- 


We properly speak of | 


Though we sometimes hear such | 


which these expressions exemplify, is a 


Are you not mistaken in saying that “in | 


| 
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"Elastic Book-Case 


A System of Units 
An ideal holiday present. Fits 
any library and expands as the 
library grows. Is useful, orna- 
mental, encourages a literary 
taste, and makes home attract- 
ive. Fitted with 


Perfection Rofler-Bearing 


Dust-Proof Doors 


Dealers in principal cities carry 
stock, and ‘‘G.W.’’ pays the 
freight. Ask for handsome 
illustrated Catalogue A-ror. 


The PWobeWernicke Co. 


CINCINNATI 
NEW YORK CHICAGO BOSTON 












INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 





NEW 
EDITION 


NEW 
PLATES 
Trade-Mark 


A Dictionary of ENGLISH, 
Biography, Geography, Fiction, etc. 


25,000 New Words 
Phrases and Definitions. 

Edited by W. T. HARRIS, Ph.D., LL.D., 
United States Commissioner of Education. 
Royal Quarto. Rich Bindings. 
2364 Pages. 5000 Ilustrations. 


The Best for the Household. 


" sar The International was first issued in 1890, 
succeeding the “Unabridged.” The New and 
Enlarged Edition of the. International was 
issued in October, 1900. Get the latest and best 


Also Webster's Collegiate Dictionary. 
1100 pages. 1400 illustrations, Size 7x10x2 in. 
Send for specimen pages, ete., of both books. 
G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Springfield, Mass. 






































An important 
series of plain-spoken 
letters to girls, about their 
Education, their Social Rela- 
tions, and their Personal Conduct. 


To GIRLS 


By HELOISE EDWINA HERSEY, 
head of the famous fashionable school 
for girls in Boston. Of keen interest 
to every girl and to every mother of 
girls. 
$1.00 net 

Small, Maynard & Co. 
BOSTON 








Three beautiful songs by Adam 

New n Cana, suche gemof vocal art, will be 
for one dollar, viz.: 

“In Old Judea,” majestic, “henited, with violin obligato; 
“ The Pilgrim’» Dream”: dream of heaven and “hosanna”™ climax ; 
“ The Three Visions ” critics call it a companion to“ The HolyCity.” 
State if for high or low voice. No exchanges. Unly $1.00 i crdered 
direct from Getbel & Lehman, P.O. Box 3422, Philadelphia, 
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Useful es Gifts 


Direct from the FACTORY 
at FACTORY PRICES. 








M, . dressy All-wool Flannel Waist “ !huttons in 

back,” elaborately silk-embroidered front 

tlike picture) tucked back, new sleeve, 2 25 
bell cuff, all iy ht shades and binck, only ° 

The same style waist made in ‘Heavy Quality 
Taffeta Silk, in all evening shades and $5. 00 
black, 

This stylish Black Broadcloth Dress ‘Skirt, the 
latest bh raduated flare flounce, trimmed with 
wide sil a muner's folds (like pomuee), $5. 00 
special sale, . e 

This _ beautiful " Frene Marten 
med with four long ~— tails 
picture), . 


Scarf, trim- 


(like $5. 15 


Muff, large size, to match, $4.60, 
The same style scarf in qnae 
Alaska Sable, _. $10. 00 
Muff to match, 87.50 
This attractive Seowy Quality Taffeta Silk Dress 
Skirt, the — style, top is cluster tucking, 
taffeta silk ruffi S wae ed with silk ribbon ruche} 
on flounce (like on. silkoline lin- $15. 00 
ing, perfect beauty, only 
Reouttead | Pur Catalogue of Holiday Gifts mailed free. 
Factory Prices. Money returned if not satisfactory. 


The Bedell Company 








12 and 14 West 14th St., New York 








CALIFORNIA© 


OSTRICH FEATHERS 


Direct from the Farm to 
Lyou at Producer's prices. 


For $6.00 we send you, prepaid, a 17-inch Amazon plume 
9 inches wide, very full and broad, selected male ostrich 
feathers, suitable for this season's fashionable Gainsborough 
hats. ¢ have on hand for twmediate shipment a com- 
——., of boas, plumes, tips and fans at all prices. 

ou can, if you prefer, leave selection to us. Satisfaction 
epee y or money retunded. Our new 32-page cata- 
ogue and souvenir, with 40 half-tone illustrations of our 
farm aud feathers for 2-cent stamp. 


CAWSTON OSTRICH FARM 
The Original Home of the Ostrich in America 
P. Do Box 4,80UTH PASADENA, CALIFORNIA 


A geese curlosity—natural Ostrich Feather just as 
Pas 2 bes fom the birds, sent with every order. 








. THE SAHLIN 


Cultivates naturally the 


e ‘ 
Straight Front and Erect Figure 
SAHLIN PERFECT FORM 
and CORSET COMBINED 
Is identified by bevieg no hooks, no clasps, no laces, no strings, 

no heavy steels, Avoid imitations and accept no substitutes! 
The Sahlin Perfect Form and Corset Combined 
retains all the good 
and avoids the evil 
of the ordinary cor- 



















set. Nothing is 
lost in style or 
shape. ‘lhe effect 


as here shown is 
an exact repro- 
duction of a 
perfect form 
_ obtained only 
. by wearing 


| “THE 
SAHLIN” 
No 


‘ necessary, as it 
*\ is a Corset and 
ms. © Form combined, ; 
Approved and en- . 
Patented July 26,1898, <«lorsed by physi- and Feb. 20, 1900. 
cians and health reformers. Only to be worn to be appreciated. 
Every pores guaranteed. Made in Corset Coutil, white andl 
drab, also White Summer Netting. Price, best grade, $1.50; 
medium, $1.00. Ask your dealer; ifhe cannot supply you, order 
direct, adding 18 cents for postage. Give bust and waist measure 
and length from arm pit to waist line. Write for free catalogue. 


Sahlin Corset Co., 258 Franklin St., Chicago, Ill. 


SWELL HOLIDAY FURS 
The Famous 
Albrecht Furs 


JOURNAL readers send 2-cent 
stamp for our 47th annual 
catalogue, the only coniplete 
fur authority issued in America, 
reviewing all the correct styles in 
garments and swell furs, and giv- 
ing lowest market prices. 


E. ALBRECHT & SON, Boz A 
Street 


20 Bast 7th St. Paul, Minn. 
The Fur Centre of America. 


corset is 






















| to a valuable set for nearly six months. 


life, too. 
| opportunities, 
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names and addresses, 


Ouestions of interest to girls will be answered on this page. 
Those wishing answers by mail should inclose stamps, 





Inquirers must give 








my girls, the merriest and bright- 
est of their lives! And now for 
our question box which this 
month is full to the cover. 

The first letter which I pick up 
is from a girl who says: ‘I am 
busy in an office from nine until 
five every day, but I have a home 
A dear mother, three little brothers, social 
pleasant friends, and invitations. 
How can I contrive to do my duty everywhere and 
keep the balance even? ’’ 

Hundreds of young wome’, are so situated. Put 
your whole self into the thing in hand ; concentrate 
your attention there. Leave the office completely 
when you go home at night, and do not carry home 
cares to business in the morning. Chouse among 
the social pleasures, and, except in vacation time, 
take them sparingly, for a girl in business needs 
plenty of rest, and especially must have long nights 





| of quiet sleep. Walk between home and office if 


you possibly can. The regular outdoor exercise will 
do much in enabling you to keep your poise. 


To Whom Shall This Girl Yield? 


I am, and have been for five years, engaged to be 
married, but duty to my infirm grandfather, whose 
mind is failing, keeps me from setting the wedding 
day. My fiancé has grown impatient and thinks I 
do not love him, but I cannot see my way to leaving 
the dear old man who was good to me in my 
orphaned childhood. 


Long engagements are usually trying and very un- 
desirable. If your betrothed has waited five years, 
and sees only an indefinite period of waiting before 
him, it is no wonder that he is weary of it. You 
should give him the option of a release from the 
engagement if you are resolved not to marry while 
your grandfather lives. Possibly some comfortable 
arrangement can be made elsewhere for the old 
gentleman, or he may go to live with you in your 
new home if you marry. Look at the situation in 
every light, and remember that you owe a duty to 
yourself as well as to your relative. 


How Well We Know This Book Borrower 


An acquaintance is continually borrowing my 
books, and returns them much the worse for wear. 
She has had in her possession a volume belonging 
Shall I ask 


| her to send it home ? 


You need have no delicacy in making such a 
request. Books are property, and when borrowed 


| they should be carefully protected from injury and 


promptly returned to their owners. I doubt the 
propriety of borrowing a book if one is near a lend- 


| ing library. We do not borrow shoes or gloves or 


| friend permission to consult it in your home. 


furniture, and why should we make an exception of 
books? I think the owner of a set should hesitate 
to let a single volume go out of her possession. 
Either make a loan of the entire set, or give your 
At all 


| events, ask the lady in all politeness to return the 








book to its place on your shelves. 


| Meeting Strangers in Business Offices 


My business position is of a peculiar kind. I have 
to receive people, and in some cases entertain them, 
while they wait in the anteroom of my employer, a 
specialist of eminence. How shall I guard against 
undue familiarity from strangers ? 


In almost every place where young women are at 
work they meet strangers, and the woman who is not 
thinking of herself, and is absorbed in her duties, is 
seldom annoyed by unwelcome notice or attention. 
Be impersonal. Simply perform whatever your office 
requires, with courtesy indeed, but with the aloof- 
ness which comes of preoccupatioa. One’s werk is 
always one’s best shield. 


“Desperately Afraid of the Dark” 


I am eighteen years old, and desperately afraid of 
the dark. Can this terror be overcome ? 

Why, certainly. You are probably a little nerv- 
ous and run down, or you may have been frightened 
by some foolish person when you were a child. Ask 
yourself if it is a tangible danger you fear, or if it is 
simply night itself. Sleep in either case with a low 
shaded light in your room. Satisfy your mind that 
you have no reason to be afraid, by that investiga- 
tion of closets and the limbo under the bed at which 


| the brave are inclined to laugh. Exert your will to 


conquer this bondage, and also say your prayers and 
take comfort in knowing that God hears you. The 
darkness and the light are both alike to Him. 


Where Rich Girls Sometimes Err 


My father is rich and I have plenty of money, but 
I wish to put my talents to account. I can afford to 
teach for a very small salary. Some of my friends 
think I have no right to do so. 


.You will see, by a little thought, that you must not 
take advantage of some equally well-equipped girl, 
who cannot afford to work for less than a living wage, 
by underselling her in the market. For instance, in 
a certain school, five hundred dollars has been paid 
annually to a college graduate for a definite grade of 
work, You may step in and take the place at two 
hundred dollars, and you may do good work, but you 
will, for all future time, have lowered the rate which 
that school wiil pay, and you will be taking bread 
from the mouth of some girl who has to support her- 
self and perhaps assist her parents. It is your privi- 
lege to work, but on a business basis only. This 
principle applies to every wage-earning work which 
a rich girl can undertake. 





The Question of a Mother-Sister 


Their mother is dead, and I am taking her place 
to my little half-sisters. Two of them have remark- 
able gifts in music and drawing, but dislike to go to 
school. What shall I do? 

Their gifts can as yet be only in the dawn, and 
they should not be allowed to neglect the essentials 
of a good English education. 
would better insist on regular attendance at school. 


For the present, you | 


If the children are possessed of genius they will | 
thank you in future years for the discipline of daily 


drudgery now. 


“Will Editors Read My Stories?” 


Will you be frank, and tell me whether editors read | 


stories sent by new writers? Mine are as good as 
most which are published, yet they always come 
back. 


Most assuredly, my dear, do editors read manu- | 


scripts. Last summer the editor of THe LADIES’ 
HoME JOURNAL devoted a whole page to this very 
subject. Look over your back numbers and read 
his words. Look, too, at his editorial page this 
month. Suppose you were a dressmaker and had 
never been taught how to cut and fit gowns, would 
you expect people to patronize you until you had 
learned your trade? Most new writers are very 
crude, and they send their immature productions to 
compete with those of trained pens. I observed 
three errors in spelling in your letter, and I fancy 
that you have read and studied very little. Only 
those who can see, and can tell, have any open 
sesame to literary success, but a better preparation 
for you just now will be found in much well-chosen 
reading than in too much writing. 


A Girl Who Feels She is Overlooked 

In a society to which I belong other girls are 
elected to offices, but in three years I have not even 
been asked to serve on a committee, and I am think- 
ing of resigning. 

I would not resign 
too childish. 
societies in which all insisted on being officers ? 
I can’t be president I won’t belong,’’ the pouting 
midget declares. There is always plenty for the rank 
and file to do, and your turn will come one of these 
days if you are faithful in attendance and in taking 
your share, whatever it is. Don’t be a baby. 


for that reason. 


sé If 


The Notion of an Old-Fashioned Mother 


I am fifteen, and treated like a child. Mother re- 
fuses to let me go to parties, and objects to my walk- 
ing up and down in the street with the boys on our 
block. Other girls do this. My mother is very old- 
fashioned. 


One of the greatest boons a young girl can have is 
a sensible, old-fashioned mother. At fifteen you 
have enough to occupy you, without parties, what 
with school and helping in the housework, and your 
mother is quite right in refusing you the liberty 
which you say that other girls enjoy. 
those other girls. 


I am sorry for 


Gets in Debt for Holiday Presents 


My list of friends is very long and the holidays 
leave me deeply in debt. I have to buy half my 
presents on credit, but I feel obliged to give some- 
thing in return for the gifts I receive. 


You indicate a weak spot in our Christmas giving. 
There should never be even the suggestion of a nec- 
essary return in kind. Rather than incur debt be 
independent and give no presents, merely sending a 
letter with your good wishes to those at a distance, 
and saying a cheery word to those at home. 
Christmas is ruined when it becomes a burden. 


How to Get in Touch with Modern Things 


I feel that my education is sadly deficient and I 
am ignorant of modern subjects. I cannot converse 
intelligently on any line. I would like to take up 
some course which would put me in touch with 
modern questions and at the same time fill up the 
many vacant spaces with the past. 


You would better join a class which under compe- 
tent leadership is studying current events. If you 
are engaged in the daytime join such a class in 
the evening. The Young Women’s Christian 
Association in your town will furnish you with 
an opportunity. In familiarizing yourself with the 
history which is now making you will take hold of 
many threads which reach into the remote past. Six 
girls last winter persuaded a legal friend to give 
them lessons in common law, especially the law as it 


It would be | 
Have you not seen little children form | 


bears on the property rights of women, and inciden- | 


tally they were carried back to Greece and Rome, and 
learned many interesting facts in modern history. 
Do not worry at your inability to converse. That 
will disappear as you grow older and gain more con- 
fidence in yourself. Do not forget that there are 
always two parties to every conversation, she who 
talks and she who listens. <A good listener is invari- 
ably popular, and to listen well one must pay atten- 
tion and be interested in what is said. Two faults 
are often seen illustrated in companies of otherwise 
polite people, that of inattention, which is very rude, 
and that of interruption, which is almost inexcusable. 


I would rather be known as a good listener than as | 


a brilliant talker. Read the daily papers diligently 
for reports of news, not that you may read sensa- 
tional happenings, and they will help you much. 


ed 


All during 1902 Mrs. Sangster will answer, in this 
way, any problems which girls may choose to send her, 
replying by mail whenever asked and a stamp is sent. 
Mrs. Sangster’s one desire for 1902 is to make this 
department the most helpful corner to which girls can 
come, freely and fully. 
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Don’t BEGIN 
Your Work 
UntTit You Have Secumwep a Cory oF 


a1 | 
| 

BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG’S if 
= 


New Embroidery Book if 


For holiday work nothing is Newnes oe | 
more STYLISH than the B NL == 
CENTREPIECES. Embroiderers Ly. od 


prize instructions for ‘Beautiful Screens ’’ 

and ‘Beaded Silk Bags and Purses.’’ Over 130 
pages and engravings of Ceutrepieces, Doilies, Bat- 

tenberg Work, Sofa Cushions, Photo Frames, etc. 


Our silks in HOL DERS prevent snarls. E inpty 
HOLDERS SECURE VALUABLE Prizks. A// ex- 
plained in new 1902 book. 

Mailed for 10 cents. Address 


THE BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG CO. 
6 Union Street, New London, Conn. 


NOTE.—DO NOT BE MISLED OR DF. 
CEIVED. A recent advertisement of a certain 
Silk Company claima the Sm ee | received a prize 
at Paris in competition wit I the other silk 
thread manufacturers of this countr The truth 
ia that no other silk thread manu acturer from 
the United States made any exhibit whatever at 
Paria. Sethe Company referred to was awarded 
a medal in competition with itself and no one else, 
so fur as the United States is concerned. We trust 
no person will be deceived by any such misiead- 
ing advertisements. 


Our SILKS took HIGHEST GOLD MEDAL 
at the * PAN-AMERICAN.” We prefer to exhibit 
in our own country — welcoming competition. 














Chamois Vests 


Frosi King for Men and — 


are made of chamois, lined with flannel. 
Chamois Vests 


Frost een for Women and Girls 


are mide of chamois, covered with French flannel. 
(Tailor Made) 


Perfect protection against cold and sudden changes 
— against coughs, colds, pneumonia, and all chest 
and lung troubles. Just the thing for children going 
to school. Protect yourself and yourchildren. I:njoy 
the cold days. 

Your druggist should have Frost King an Frost 
Queen. If not, send us price, $8.00, and your chest 
measure, and we will supply you, express prepaid. 

Children’s sizes, $2.00. 


“ PHYSIQUE—Its Care and Culture ’”’ 


Valuable information for the care of 
the body. Scientific rules for exer- 
cise. FREE for your dealer's name. 


BAUER & BLACK, 273-283 25th St., Chicago 











“STAYIN” HAIRPIN | 


Patented January 9th, 1900. 
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OHAZMA 


Four small steps catch and hold it in the hair. 
best device for keeping the hair fluffy or tight. 
stores. Dealers! lt will pay you to write us. 
Send 5e for beautiful silvered box of “ Stayins” to 
Stayin Hairpin Co., 721-723 Broadway, New York 
A.M. Bler & Co., New York, Wholesale Selling Agents 


Latest and 
Atall good 

















PEET’S INVISIBLE EYE 


is visible only when you are 


dressing ; invisible after the hook 


is fastened. ‘lakes the place of silk loops; 
holds securely; makes a flat seam; links com- 
fortto safety. Ideal for plackets. ‘Two dozen 
Eyes, 5 cents; with Hooks, 10 cents—white or 
black. At all stores, or sent by mail, prepaid. 


PEET BROS., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Kid Gloves — 


Christmas Greetings 


The nicest Gift —Centemeri Kid Gloves, or buy a 
“Cenutemeri” Glove Order at $1.50 (a pair) and let 
them select their own Gloves. Catalogue free. 


P,CENTEMERI & CO., 911 Broadway, NewYork 
make money with a ) LAN- 


PAYS whe) 
TERN or STEREOPTICON. 


McALLISTER, Mfg. Optician, 49 Nassau Street, N.Y. 




















to write for our 260-page free book. 
Tells how men with small capital can 
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as] Creole Belles 


Its popularity is 


Ringing 
in every home in the 
country anddemon- 
strates once again 
our ability to furnish 


«n" Good 
Popular 
| Music 


If you cannot pro- 
cure from your 
dealer send us 








* Viola,” “Ww hen 

* Janice Meredith.”’ §} J lower "a= 

* Isis.”’ An intermezzo by Theo. 
after the style of ** Salome," 
a pretty mélodie. 


it 

. P ) Sweats 
“ Soldiers of Fortune,” | two of th 
* Elseeta.” on our $s 


* Silks and Rags Waltzes.” 


poser of ** 


“ The Military Maid.” By W. A. 


position by Cheridah Simpson, 
student's time. 


Southern coon song — new, very 
**In Days Gone By.” 
** Lenore.” 
* Indeed.” 

the good kind that can be suny b 
“It Cannot Be.” Another excelle 
“ Creole Belles,”’ Song. 


A romantic love song. 


teristic coon song by the popular 


“ The Saint and The Sinner,” by 


A semi-sacred story song. 


We prepay postage and refund your 
money, if the music does not A/ease. 


“When Knighthood Was in Flower.” One of the best, 
and ¢Ae most popular waltz m America to-day. 
bt o new waltzes by the composer 


L. V. Gustin. 


Fred S. Stone 
A new waltz by the com- 
ady of Quality Waltzes.” 


military march —about the fourth grade. 
“ Alice of Old Vincennes.” (Waltzes). 


* The Jack-o’-Lantern Man,” by Geo. Evans —a quaint 
catchy. 
A beautiful ballad. 


A charming ballad by Arthur Trevelyn, one of 


Lyrics ly George Sidney; a set 
of words worthy of this popular two-step march. 


“If I Only Had a Dollah of My Own.” 


Six of these will make an appropriate Christmas gift. 
This is only a PARTIAL LIST of our publications, 
tifully illustrated CATALOGUE sent FREE on application, 


The Whitney Warner Publishing Co., Detroit, Mich, 


For a 
25¢ Single Copy 
For (nm the 
any List 


Knighthood Was in 


. Morse. A composition 
1 a catchy rhythm and 


ing march two-steps by 
e most talented writers 
taff, L. V. Gustin and 


Corey. An excellent 


A beautiful com- 
worthy of any music 


y any one in any place, 
nt ballad by Trevelyn. 


A charac- 
minstrel, Neil O'Brien. 
Lamb and Schleiffarth. 


Our beau- 
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The most 
ated gift is 

which satisfies some desire « 
something that shows indiv 
been remembered; 


th an 50 different books, incluc 
“Classic Series” —:music appea 


(Piano Music Boe 


Every instrument that’s mus 


(Sample copy 5c.) 


Write for full infor 


? What ? 


CHRISTMAS 


appreci- 


hence, to the music lover, give 


MUSIC 


50c and B k of Songs M 

$1.00 OO S and Piano usic 
The selections in each volume cannot be 
bought in sheet music form for $5.00. More 


MAILED FREE 


Descriptive Circulars A (Song 


publications of all publishers carried in stock 


576 Pages of Music ana the 


Musical Record and Review 
For one year for $2.00 
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of the recipient,— 
idual tastes have 


ling the celebrated 
ling to every taste. 


Books) and B 
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ical. The musical 


nation. 





OLIVER DITSON COMP, 
CHAS. H. D'TSON 
J. E. DITSON & CO., 


& CO., 
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NEW York 
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A Child’s 


knowing when to 
doctor. 
at once tells the a 
fever and disease. 
one guaranteed 

Such a one is 


WO sen = SF 5 _ NOS 


It’s easy to use; 


and 


ea 
costs but $1, 


Directions for use 
one. A postal will 
our booklet on 
perature. 
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Corsets 


The cut shows S. T. L. 
of fine coutil, straight front; 12 in. 
clasp, trimmed with fine Notting- 
ham lace and baby ribbon. Gives 
a graceful, erect figure, is perfec tly 
easy and durable. You'll never 
know corset comfort until yon wear 
aS.T.L. Corset. Only $1.50. You 
can't get its equal at anything like 
the price, 
Ask your dealer. 
Insist on S. 1. L. Corsets, but if he 
will not order one for you we will 
send you one prepaid on receipt 
of $1.50, and send your money 
right back if not all we claim. 


St. Louis Corset Company 









No. 191, made 


or better at any price. 


1902 Morgan St., St. Louis, Mo. 
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We can save you from 20 per cent. to 50 per 


eent, on Holiday Gifts. 


WATCHE 


Write for free catalogue showing many sty'es 


at rare bargain prices. 


Prices 


COLUMBUS WATCH CASE CO. 
19 Maiden Lane, New York 
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Good Health for Girls 


By Emma E. Walker, M. D. 


NY extreme temperature, or either very hot 
or very cold water, is not good for the 
hands. Warm water is more cleansing 
than cold water. A dozen drops of the 
tincture of benzoin added to a basin of 

) warm water is beneficial to the hands. 
Castile or one ot the fine toilet soaps 
should be used. 

A generous lather should be made and 
the hands thoroughly rubbed with it. A 
rubber flesh-brush is a great comfort. A little 
bran or oatmeal if put in the water has a softening 
effect, and makes the skin velvety and pliable. 
Almond meal is als excellent for this perpose. 
Care in drying the hands is essential to their good 
condition. A soft towel will gather up all the 
moisture and should be used in between the fingers 
of each hand so that every part may be thoroughly 
dried. After drying the hands it is a good plan 
to rub in a little cold cream or almond oil, after 
which, if they are particularly sensitive, powder 
may be dusted over them. 


A& sREAT deal may be done to make the fingers 

shapely bya little care. In wiping the fingers 
each tip should be pulled out between the first finger 
and the thumb of the other hand so that it will taper. 
Then the towel should be laid over the thumb of the 
other hand, and, thus shielded, the thumb-nai! will 
effectually press back the scarf skin, leaving the 
‘* half-moon ”’ in all its beauty. 

The prescription for cold cream found in the 
United States Pharmacopceia cannot be excelled if 
you can find a druggist to put it upcorrectly. It is 
as follows: Spermaceti, 1 ounce; white wax, 1 
ounce; expressed oil of almond, g fluid ounces; 
stronger rose-water, 3 fluid ounces; sodium borate 
in fine powder, 33 grains. 

Shave the spermaceti and the wax very fine and 
melt at moderate heat. 
pour into a warmed shallow Wedgwood mortar. 
Carefully add, without stirring, the rose-water in 
which the sodium borate has been dissolved, and 
stir rapidly and continuously until the mixture is 
soft and creamy. 


Some Questions I am Asked 


The Girl Who Stands All Day 

I have to be upon my feet a great deal and wish 
that you would give me some advice as to the kind 
of stockings I should wear. My feet trouble me 
very much. Mary K. 


The feet should be bathed in hot salt water every 
night, after which they ought to be vigorously 
rubbed with a coarse towel. In the morning the 
application of cool water and another brisk rubbing 
with a Turkish towel should be given. Sensitive 
feet are sometimes relieved by rubbing the soles 
both of the feet and of the stockings with moistened 
soap. The dye in stockings sometimes causes a 
great deal of discomfort. Stockings without seams 
should always be Cotton stockings are best 
for wear —thick ones in winter and thin ones in 
summer. Woolen hose retain perspiration. 


worn. 


Suffering Caused by Chilblains 


My sister and I have a long and cold walk to 
school every day, and we both suffer from chil- 
blains. I hope that you will be able to tell us how 
we can relieve the suffering which they cause. 
Amy I). 

The suffering caused by chilblains is often 
relieved by painting them with collodion, with equal 
parts of oil of turpentine and ichthyol, applied with 
a camel’s-hair brush. 


How Shall a Girl Curl Her Hair? 

Do you think it unwise for a girl to use a curling- 
iron on her hair? 1 feel that I look so much _s or 
when my hair, which is naturally very straight, 
curled a little. Bs Bas S8 


Do not use a hot curling-iron. A hot iron will 
injure anything that has life. A warm iron may be 
used occasionally. As the structure of the hair 
makes it curly or straight there is little or nothing 
that can be done to change matters. There are 
various devices, however, that will keep the hair in 
curl longer than if nothing is used, and one of these 
is a decoction of quince seeds. About three tea- 
spoonfuls toa pint of hot water is a good proportion 
to use. The hot water is poured over the seeds and 
the whole allowed to stand for several hours. This 
mucilage may be thinned a little with water or 
cologne, and a few drops of violet or any other 
essence may be added. Use about two tablespoon- 
fuls of cologne for this mixture. The hair may be 
moistened with this fluid before curling. It is said 
that water in which enough soap has been dissolved 
to make a lather, and to which have been added a 
few grains of potassium carbonate to the quart, will 
make the hair fluffy. 


A Few Points About 


HEN the nails are fragile a little wax and alum 

rubbed upon them will strengthen them. If 

brittle a little almond oil or cold cream will be 
found beneficial. 

White spots upon the finger-nails are caused by 
the bruising of the carium under the nail. To 
remove these spots use a mixture of refined pitch 
and a little myrrh upon them at night, wiping it off 
the next morning with olive oil. 

When about to manicure the hands dip the fingers 
into warm soapy water and hold them there for a 
minute or two in order to soften the nails and the 
scarf skin about them. 

The scarf skin should be gently pushed back from 
the nails before they are polished. It should never, 
unless absolutely necessary, be cut with the scissors. 

Agnails, improperly called hangnails, may be 
prevented by proper attention to the scarf skin 
which surrounds the nails. 

For manicuring only a pair of curved nail 
scissors, a nail-file, an orange stick, a chamois 
polisher, a bottle of vaseline and a box of rose 
salve or nail powder are necessary. 


Cold Sores or Fever Blisters 

Can you give me a remedy for cold sores and 
fever blisters? I suffer greatly from them in cold 
weather. WINTER GIRL. 

Personally, 1 have had excellent results from the 
application of a tiny bit of alum which I moisten 
with a little water and then rub gently but thor- 
oughly over the surface. Camphor is also good. 
Use only the purest soap when washing your face 
or hands. Do not use cold cream, vaseline or the 
like before exposing your face to the weather, as 
they all tend to increase tanning, burning,etc. You 
may, however, powder the face when it is about to 
be exposed to the wind or sun. Use either a lotion 
or a cream after coming home from a day’s outing. 


Gloves at Night and Gloves by Day 
My hands are inclined to be rough and dry as 
soon as the cold weather comes. Would you advise 
me to wear gloves at night? Please tell me what 
kind of gloves are best for the hands. 
YOUNG HOUSEKEEPER. 


The effect of wearing gloves at night is to soften 
the hands. The wearing of them is especially bene- 
ficial in the case of those who must put their hands 
to all kinds of service during the day. The gloves 
used should always be roomy and soft, and they 
should never be black. White chamois gloves are 
good for this purpose as they can always be kept 
clean. For general wear choose your gloves care- 
fully. Nothing testifies more emphatically to the 
breeding of a woman than the gloves she wears. 
Gloves are expensive, but a little care and foresight 
will do wonders. 


Keeping Toilet Articles in Order 
Please give me some advice as to how I may keep 
my combs and brushes in order. AGNEs C. 
The brush and comb may be cleaned by shaking 
in hot water in which there is a little ammonia. 
The comb should be carefully wiped between the 


teeth. The brush should be shaken through the 
water, being held parallel to the surface of the 
water. If the bristles are wiped when they are wet 


they will dry soft. After rinsing, dry thoroughly in 
the sun with the brush standing on its bristles. 
After cleaning the brush and comb they should be 
sterilized. A shallow dish is most convenient for 
this purpose ; into it enough formalin may be put 
to about cover the bristles of the brush. This solu- 
tion must be used with care. A perfectly harmless 
liquid is a four per cent. solution of boric acid in 
which the brush and comb may be laid for ten 
or fifteen minutes. 


the Hands and Hair 


EFORE clipping the hair it is a good plan to 

braid it loosely, and then, taking the braid in 

the fingers, lightly rub the hairs the wrong way. 

Then it may be seen if any of the ends are split; if 
they are they should be clipped off. 

The only virtue in going by the new moon when 
clipping the hair is that it tends to regularity. 

If after the most scrupulous care the hair shows 
any signs of dandruff or any other disorder, a scien- 
tific skin specialist should be consulted. 

Nothing will benefit the condition of a scalp 
which is prone to dandruff more than systematic 
massage, which starts and keeps in order the circu- 
lation and sets the wheels of nutrition running. 

Singeing the hair is based on the fallacy that the 
hair is a hollow tube and ‘‘ bleeds ’’ when it is cut. 
All I can say is that the merest tyro in the study 
of the hair knows that it is a solid shaft and con- 
tains no fluid which could exude when it is cut. In 
spite of assertions to the contrary, the hair does not 
grow more rapidly when it is singed. 





Add the oil of almond and 





| 
At night the hair should be loosely braided and 


allowed to hang. 


Beginning next month (January) Doctor Walker will elaborate her articles on “*Good Health for Girls ” with 


a series of illustrated “ Five-Minute Exercises,” 
girls. 
| a stamp is inclosed in the letter of inquiry. 


which cannot fail to be of inestimable benefit physically to all 
In addition to answering questions on this page Doctor Walker will reply to any question by mail provided 
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Our handsome and expensive 72- page 


ook Free 


Not ouly that you may learn the dangerous possi- 
bilities of the old-fashioned Aair mattress and the 
qpewebey of the modern OstexnmMook PATENT 
ELastic ELT, but also that you may learn the 
sizes and prices of OstkERMOOR 


Pillows Chair Cushions 
Bolsters Window Cushions 
Wedge Bolsters Quaint Cosy Corners 
Yacht Cushions Church Cushions, etc. 


It contains hundreds of letters from men and 
women of national reputation, testifying to the 
merits of 






TRADE- 
MARK. 


The Ostermoor 


Patent Elastic | 5 
Felt Mattress, 


Which is the best mattress ever made at any price 
and is not an imitation of anything else. Don’t 
believe any one who says it is “just like this” or 
“just like that.” Itis just like nothing but itself. 
It is not for sale by any store or agent —an Oster- 
moor mattress can only be bought of OsTERMOOR 
& Co.,, either by mail or at our warerooms, Please 
call if you can, 


We Prepay All Express Charges 
SLEEP ON IT 30 NIGHTS 


And if it isnot even all you have Aoped for, if 

you don't believe it to be the equal in cleanliness, 

durability and comfort of any $50 hair mattress ever 

made, you can get your money back by return mail 
—* no questions asked.” 














Don’t forget —Send for our FREE Book, “* The Test of Time” 


OSTERMOOR & CO., 117 Elizabeth St., New York 


Send for our book,**Church Cushions,” 
We have cushioned 25 000 Churches. 











“It Isn’t Heavy’’ 


The Acme Bolster Roll 


dresses the bed and gives the fashionable finish, 
but four pounds, 


Only $2, delivered 


It weighs 


In ordering, state the width of your bed and enclose ex- 

ress or money order for $2.00; we will ship an Acme Bolster 
Roll and pay the charges to any express point on or east of the 
Mississippi River — but we prefer that you buy from your 
dealer. Send for our handsome booklet, ** Daluty d- 
rooms,” free. 


H. & D. Paper Co., 825 Water St., Sandusky, O. 
} 
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Your only work is 
the crust—fill it with 


NONE 
SUCH 
MINCE 
















Home-made mince meat at its best 
was never more juicy, fruity, wholesome 
and digestible than “None Such.” 

It is an honest mince meat— pure, 
economical and delicious. It is ‘“con- 
densed ’’— that is, com paeee | in a dry, 
clean form, and’ packed in air-tigh it 
water-proof cartons. 

We sold ten million packages last year 
which made fwenty million savory pies. 


NONE SUCH 


, Mince Meat makes just as good 


FRUIT PUDDING 
and FRUIT CAKE 


as it does mince pie. 


10 cent package makes 2 large pies 


“None Such” Condensed Mince Meat is for 
sale bY every good grocer in the United States 
at 100 a package, each making two large pies or 
three small ones. Recipes on every package, 
Valuable premium list of “ 1847 Rogers Bros’.’ 

verware enclosed, ware of imitators who 
flood the market with undesirable substitutes. 












































Merrell -Soule Co., Syracuse, N. Y. 
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CAKE SECRETS 
24-Page Book Free for a 
Leading Grocer’s Name 


IGLEHEART’S PREPARED 
SWAN’S DOWN CAKE FLOUR 





[8 all families where economy and gouod living 

exist will be found Igleheart’s Swan's Down 
Prepared Cake Flour. Unequaled for finest cakes, 
puddings, pastry, etc. Not a self-rising flour, but 
good all year round, in all climates. Once used 
you will appreciate its value. 


ASK YOUR GROCER 
IGLEHEART BROS., Dept. A, Evansville, Ind. 
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December first, and the rhe » MY 
pa vo My ry be announced in the February number of THE 
LADIEes’ HOME JOURNAL. 








IVING advice to my correspondents is 
always a pleasure when they express 
‘heir wishes clearly and concisely. 
Such advice is not offered with the 
idea that it is the best that is to be 
had, but it is my aim to make no 
suggestions which are not based on 
practical experiencé. If my readers 

are careful to follow my instructions to the letter 

it seems to me that they will be able to accom- 
plish what they desire. If they fail, and will let me 
know of it, I shall be glad to advise them further. 


Grease Stains on Leather may be removed by 
covering the stains with pipe clay. Make the clay 
into a soft paste with water ; allow it to remain on 
the stains twelve hours or more, then brush it off. 


To Clean a Felt Hat. Use fuller’s earth and water, 
or, when the felt is very dirty, substitute turpentine 
for the water. Mix enough of the liquid with 
the earth to make it like thick cream. With a soft 
brush rub this on the hat. Let it rest for twenty- 
four hours, then brush it off the hat. 


To Hang Flat Plaster Casts. When walls are not 
of the right shade to bring out the cast cut a piece 
of pasteboard in such a form that about two inches 
will project on all sides beyond the cast. Then 
cover the edges about three or four inches deep 
with plush. Hang this on the wall and the cast 
over it. The best colors to use are deep crimson, 
black, maroon, dark green or gobelin blue. Flat 
bronzes may be hung in the same manner. 


Scrim Curtains of good quality make handsome 
and economical window draperies. I have some 
that have been in use about eight years, and they 
are as handsome now as when they were new 
Scrim of good quality comes about forty-five inches 
wide and costs from forty-five cents a yardup. A 
good way to make the curtains is to hem the bottom 
and one side-about an inch wide, then trim with 
torchon lace and insertion, having folds of the 
scrim between the lace and insertion. Put a facing 
at the top, and shirr on soft folds of cloth. 


Some Suggestions 


Among My Letters are many asking for the newest 
and daintiest styles for draping beds, but I regret 
to say that I have never had a letter asking for 
what is the best kind of a bed for healthful sleep. 


I wish that women could realize that the bed is 











L. A. ROBERTS & CO., DANVERS, MASS. 
Edible, Poisonous, Ete., by 


MUSHROOMS, Cie po ittuincon, Corneit Univ 


Large octavo, 322 pa; 230 hhotographs, 86 plates, 140 in text. 
Over 200 dexchived. Mo. —_ aes of apeneenns in 
caves and houses, with flash-li —. outpes America's 
leading The Stan — ~ I. Mush- 
rooms. Second edition. Price $3. ay a F, Send orders to 
GEO.¥. ATKINSON, or A NDRUS & CHURCH, Publishers, Ithaca, N.Y. 





quite as important as the food. It is the duty of 
every housekeeper to make the conditions for 
healthful sleep as nearly perfect as her means will 
allow. Until she has done this she cannot, with a 
clear conscience, devote time and money to fancy 
draperies. The ideal conditions for the sleep that 
restores tired nature are a bed having a firm spring 
that does not sag; a mattress that is not so hard 
as to be uncomfortable, nor so soft that the body 
sinks into it. The covering should be sheets and 
woolen blankets of a generous size. The bed 
should be so placed that the light from a window 
will not shine directly in the sleeper’s face, and the 
sleeping-room should be well ventilated. 


Nothing that Cannot be Washed should be used 
about a bed. The housekeeper who does her own 
work, or who has only a limited amount of help, 
should be careful not to increase her burdens by 
fancy and complicated dressings for her beds. 
Life is too short to waste in this manner. To my 
mind the simple spread that is made long and wide 
enough to cover the bed and pillows, and to reach 
well down the sides and foot, is the most sensible. 
However, as the demand is for other things, I will 
give some of the styles which are now in use. 


A Great Variety of Fabrics are employed for bed- 
room draperies. Nearly all white wash goods are 
suitable for this purpose. English dimities and art 
tickings are attractive and are also suitable. These 
fabrics are very much alike. They are thick and 
firm, having an embossed appearance ; they come 
in white, and in white and colored stripes, and are 
fast in coloring, and dainty. The price is about 
thirty cents a yard. Denim is effective for bed- 
room windows and door draperies. It can be 
employed for spreads also, and may be used either 
plain or outlined in white. 


Heavy Linen Sheeting, when it is hemstitched and 
embroidered, makes a beautiful bedcover. If one 
does not wish to take the time to embroider a bed- 
set by hand the sewing-machine may be used. 
Recently I saw a beautiful set which was made by 
outlining a conventional design with heavy braid. 
The spread and scarf were covered with this outline 
work, done on the sewing-machine. 


The Old-Fashioned High-Poster, which is coming 
into favor again for special rooms in Colonial 
houses, calls for curtains all around the bedstead, 
and a lambrequin at the top. There must be two 
curtains at each side and the foot. The curtain at 
the head may be in one piece. These curtains are 
looped back with cords and tassels or with a wide 
band of the same material. Chintz or some rich 
fabric should be employed for draping the high- 
poster. The bed is usually valanced. 


Bolster and Bureau Scarfs may be made from the 
same materials as the centre breadth of the spread. 
These draperies have the advantage of being easily 
laundered, as they are not lined, and when made of 
a color which chimes in with the other furnishing 





they are most attractive. 





Rust Stains on Matting may be removed in this 
manner: Have ready some muriatic acid, a hot 
iron, dry cloths, an old nail-brush, a sponge, a bowl- 
ful of boiling water, and two pailfuls of clean cold 
water. Cover the spot with paper and place the | 
hot iron on this. When the matting is hot dipa | 
glass rod or stick in the acid and touch the stain; 
it will instantly turn to a bright yellow. Was! 
quickly with the boiling water, using the nail- 
brush; then with the clear water, using the 
sponge; wipe dry. The work must be done 
quickly and all the acid removed from the matting 
by repeated sponging with clean water. When 
possible I always heat the stain, as the acid acts 
more quickly on a hot than on a cold substance. 


To Make Javelle Water. Dissolve one pound of 
sal-soda in one quart of boiling water. Dissolve 
half a pound of chloride of lime in two quarts of 
cold water. Let the mixture settle and then pour 
off the clear liquid. Mix this with the dissolved 
soda, bottle and keep in a dark place. 


How to Use Javelle Water. The French use this 
preparation a great deal in the work of the laundry, 
and it seems to me well worth the while for others to 
copy their example when the water is hard. For 
whitening clothing they put two or three table- 
spoonfuls of the liquid into the water in which they 
boil the clothing. To remove stains from white 
goods, dilute the Javelle water with its own volume 
of cold water. Soak the article in this until the 
stain disappears, then rinse thoroughly in several 
clear waters, and finally in diluted ammonia water. 
Javelle water removes almost all stains and all 
colors, therefore it should not be used on colored 
articles. If articles are allowed to remain in the 
Javelle water for a long time it will injure the fibre. 


Heating a House. If the house is small a furnace 
or hot-water heater would be satisfactory. Steam 
and hot water are not affected by the wind, as is a 
furnace, and are therefore more reliable. In mild 
weather, I have found that hot-water or furnace heat 


may be reduced to such an extent that it will merely | 


take the chill off the rooms. 


for Draping Beds 


Simple and Elegant Draperies can be made from | 


the embroidered muslins — curtain materials which 
are sold by the yard. For the middle of the spread 
I use the material that is embroidered the same on 
both edges, and for the border a piece that is em- 
broidered on one edge only. I put the border on 


perfectly straight and take care not to have the 


joining show. 


Thin Materials Lined with Silk or cambric make | 


dainty draperies for brass or enameled beds. 
Spreads and scarfs of different kinds of lace may 
be purchased at any first-class dry-goods store. 
These are to be lined with silk or cambric to 
harmonize with the color scheme of the room. 
Dainty draperies may be made at home by employ- 
ing any of the thin white or cream muslins or nets, 
and lining them with the desired color. Sheer 
muslin and dotted muslin, ruffled and lined, are 
pretty for country %uses. The curtains should be 
made of the same . -aterial, but left unlined. 


Fish-Net and Scrim make plainer but richer dra- 


peries. The lining may be in white, cream or bright | 


colors. A pretty way to make up these materials 
is to join the breadths with heavy insertion and 
trim the borders with deep lace to match. The 
border of the bolster scarf should be trimmed with 
lace. If valances are used I think they look and 
hang much better when box-plaited than when 
gathered. They should, of course, be lined. 


Canopied Bedsteads. There are two kinds of 
canopied bedsteads: the old-fashioned high-poster 
with a canopy (tester) covering the entire top of the 
bed, and the new brass bedstead with an arched 
canopy over the head. The drapery for the arched 
canopy of the brass bedstead should be a light, soft 
material, such as plain or dotted muslin or some of 
the soft silks. Sometimes lace, with a lining of 
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silk or cambric, is the material employed. The | 


drapery on the canopy should be full, falling over 
the edges in soft festoons and coming down by the 
sides of the bed to the floor in generous folds. 
Loop back the side drapery with broad ribbons. 


A Room Which I Saw in a beautiful Colonial house 
had the walls covered with arich, soft yellow paper; 
the high-posted bedstead was hung with yellow 
brocaded silk; the lambrequins were trimmed with 
heavy silk cord, and the curtains were looped back 
with silk cords and tassels. The windows were 
draped and the furniture upholstered in the same 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 


material as that used for the bedstead. The | 


polished floor was covered with a fine Oriental rug, 


the predominating color of which was a mustard | 


yellow. 


and beauty. I wish, however, to emphasize the 
fact that while canopied bedsteads may be very 


attractive from an artistic point of view, they can- | 
not be considered really sanitary, for the draperies | 


will absorb vapors, hold dust, and prevent a free 
circulation of air about the bed. 


ed 


Miss Parloa will continue this page in THE JOURNAL 
during 1902. In addition to answering questions she 
will take up a new subject each month, and give many 
practical ideas. Miss Parloa will ‘also be glad to 
answer questions by mail. Correspondents wishing 
such answers should inclose stamps. 


The bedstead and other furniture were | 
in mahogany. This room was a dream of softness 
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PURINA CEREALS. 


Don’t confound them with foods of less 
quality that cost just as much. 

Every package is guaranteed to con- 
tain the finest grain, hygienically milled 
to retain all the nutritive elements which 
Nature intended. 

The high standard of excellence set by 


Ralston Breakfast Food 


is maintained inevery checkerboard pac kage 
that goes forth from Purina Mills *‘ Where 
Purity is Paramount.’’ Accept no substi- 
tutes; besure you get the checkerboard kind. 
$1.00 and your grocer’s name brings you the full 
variety, prepaid: 5 2-lb. packages and 1 1%-ib. sack 
Purina Health Flour—the biggest dollar's worth 
ever offered, andi your grocer will thank you for 
writing us. 
FREE — Seven-Day Novelty, beautifully illus- 
trated in colors; it will delight the children 


PURINA MILLS 


“Where Purity is Paramount,” 


834 Gratiot Street St. Louis, Mo. 






















You 
Should Always 


have a can of 


Highland 
Brand 
Evaporated 
Cream 


at hand. It’s so rich, 

and really surpasses 

dairy cream for coffee; 

and is the only milk 

absolutely perfect for 
infant feeding. Besides it’s pure, absolutely 
‘pure—being enke full-creain cow milk (from 
cows bred and fed on our model dairy farms) 
evaporated to a cream-like consistency, canned 
and sterilized. It keeps in any climate. 


Most Dealers Sell It 


Ask yours. If he hasn’t it, send us his name 
and 10 cents, stamps, and we will send youa 
can prepaid totry. You'll like it. 

SENT FREE: valuable booklet, “* Baby's Milk,” 
on infant feeding; also “Cooking with Milk 
Made Lasy,” aud “Highland Ice Cream." 


ADDRESS DEPT. A. 


HELVETIA MILK CONDENSING CO. Highland, Ill. 


“ Where Model Dairy Farms Abound.” 





One package Bromangelon. 
One pint boiling water (nothing more). 
Result: A Perfect Dessert Jelly (5 kinds)— 
Lemon, Orange, Raspberry » Strawberry, Cherry. 
lone made that’s as good. None can be 
made better. 
Grocers everywhere sell Bromangelon 
If you don't know Bromangelon, mention grocer’s 
name and send 3c. to cover postage for sample pack- 
age. GRATIS. Daintily illustrated RECIPE booklet 
STERN & SAALBERG, 311 W. 40th St., New York 


























~ ReducesGas Bills 85% 


: ms THE NEW 


Incandescent 









What nicer for a 
*e e 
Christmas Gift 
than an artistic gas 
portable fitted with a 
““Yotto” lamp? This 
one, No. 65,as shown, com- 
plete, $7.50—carriage 
paid. Our Catalogue A 
tells all about the ‘‘ Yotto.”’ 
Ask for it. 








American 
Incandescent Lamp Co. 
55 Park Place, N. Y. 
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The 
Dainty 
Designs— 


The Clever 
Construction and the 


Luxurious Comfort of 


“Dolgefelt” house shoes for women are 
now world-famous. 
Beautiful new catalogue free! 


THE FUR BOUND ROMEO 

Made from pure Wool Felt, perfectly finished,— 
has noiseless leather soles, rich fur trimming and 
an instep ornament. Colors: Black, 
Red, Brown and Dark Green. Any 


No, 256. 


size. 
No. 555. 


same colors. 


DANIEL GREEN 


THE SLIPPER 


Same quality of Wool Felt,—not 
fur trimmed,—not so high cut,— 








$1.50 
$1.25 


Delivered: 


Delivered: 





FELT SHOE Co. 
119 W. 23d Street 


New York 

















of this 
Samous 


woman's 


Shoe 1s 
the price, 


The 
comfort 
of it is 
the fil. 

The 

style 

of it ts 
per- 
Sect. 


CLIFFE 


Shoes 


For Winter Wear. 


The wonder 


Your 

dealer has 

a Radcliffe 

Shoe to fit 

you and suit 

you. Made in 
every desirable shape. 
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any other, 


every 


facture. 


' Ask your dealer 
RUBDRY 


If he can't s 
Fifty 


WACHUSETT MILLS, Dept. A-Worcester. Mass. 


Bath Luxury 


A bath towel that gives 
better satisfaction than 
and costs no 
more than the ordinary kind. 
Finest Egyptian cotton; Won- 
derfully absorbent; Looks bet- 
ter; Feels better; Washes bet- 
ter; Wears better; Superior in 
respect. 
revolution in towel manu- 
A perfect hygi- 
enic skin tonic. 
noyance from lint. Each 
towel put up in sepa- 
rate box, as clean 
and fresh as from 
your own 
laundry. 









A distinct 


No an- 





you send his name and 
ts for Sample Towel 4 
































GGG EE EEG G IIE 
NO MORE DARNING 


Racine Feet 


A New Pair Hose for 10c 


Cut off ragged feet, attach “Racine 
Feet”’ to legs of hosiery Ms | our 
new Stockinette Stitch, and you 

have a pair of hose as good 

as new. Cost only 10c 
anda few moments’ time. 


Racine Feet come im cot 
ton, sizes 5 to 11, llack or 
white. Price, 10 cents a pair; 
prepaid. 
Booklet, “The Stockinette 
Stitch,"’ tells everything 
Sent free. Ayents wanted. 


VORIIIL LM 
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Department E, Racine, Wis. 
WOME BO 











The Ladies’ Home Journal for December 1901 


By Emma 


S THE new fashions continue to 
appear it is evident that buttons 
may be reckoned with as one of 
the necessary items for the trim- 
ming of coats and waists. They 
A of also appear on skirts that are 
ah 4 trimmed with bands, fastening the 
4 i pointed lapped ends, and finishing 
=—> straps, etc. The large shops take 
orders for covering moulds with the dress material, 
the fabric being furnished by the customer, at from 
ten centsadozen up. The buttons are made over 
plain moulds of small or medium size, many of them 
being finished with a rim of steel or gilt. 


ed 


The White Vests Which are in Vogue are extremely 
stylish and all of them have crystal or porcelain but- 
tons. Cloth coats have large, flat, covered buttons, 
and shirt-waists are frequently trimmed with fancy 
steel, pearl or enameled buttons and nothing else. 

Velvet ribbon in colors, as well as in black, is 
much used on evening gowns, on remodeled silk 
gowns and on odd waists, for trimming belts and 
stocks. A black net evening gown may be striped 
lengthwise with ribbon velvet all over the bodice, 
sleeves and the close-fitting skirt. 

Tiny edgings of fur finish silk, velvet and cloth 
gowns, the lung-haired furs, as sable, marten, 
etc., being given the preference. Shaped pieces re- 
sembling fichus and storm collars appear on cloth 
suits, also narrow vests and cuffs, trimmed with 
black, brown or gray fur for general wear, and 
ermine for dressy gowns that, in the large cities, are 
used for afternoon teas, day weddings, receptions, 
etc. 











4 
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Fur muffs are large, and the new collars are made 
pointed, with half-long boa or stole ends to the 
knees. Not so many tails are used upon muffs 
and collars this season as last. 


a) 


Some of the New Flannel Shirt-Waists show lovely 
hand work that will not add to the expense if done 
at home, as it consists of French knots or feather- 
stitching done with embroidery silk. A waist of 
bright navy flannel may be made with a plain back, 
bishop sleeves and front yoke of narrow box-plaits, 
stitched half-way down with feather-stitching in 
bright green, the colors combining charmingly. 
The entire pouch front below the plaits is dotted 
with French knots in green, as are the narrow cuff- 
bands and stock. The belt fastens with a greenish 
buckle matching the buttons which are used. The 
plain flannels have a high gloss, are twenty-seven 
inches wide, cost from fifty-five to eighty cents a 
yard, and come in all colors. 

If a flannel shirt-waist becomes soiled remove the 
stains with French chalk, and thus keep the gloss 
of the material which washing destroys. 

Light flannel shirt-waists look well when made 
with tiny tucks and collars, cuffs and belts of velvet. 
Flannel that does not shrink nor fade may be had 
for a dollar and twenty-five cents a yard 

Old rose, pale blue, light green and white flannel 
shirt-waists are made up with clusters of fine tiny 
lengthwise tucks divided by three irregular rows of 
French knots in black embroidery silk. 


Tiny Turn-Over Collars of embroidery or hem- 
stitched iawn are worn over flannel stocks to pre- 
serve the stock, also for becomingness. Collars of 
soft taffeta or satin ribbon wound twice around the 
neck and knotted in a four-in-hand in front with 
ends to the waist-line are worn. A silk stock on a 
flannel waist may consist of a tie of ribbon three 
inches wide folded narrowly around the stock and 
caught in front with a small round brooc’). 

Ribbon will be much used for collars, belts, soft 
girdles and corsage bows. The pouch-front corsage 
is frequently trimmed with a large, full rosette of 
ribbon placed a little to the left or in the centre, 
or with a bow of several loops and ends of length- 
wise effects that is to be worn on the side of the 
bodice. A plain albatross or silk waist may be 
trimmed with stripings of narrow velvet ribbon 
and finished with a rosette on the left ide. This 
is an excellent way to retrim an old bodice. 


eg 


Some Mourning Costumes This Season are made of 
crape with the. skirts finished with circular flounces, 
with folds for heading, belt and yoke. Others less 
elaborate are made entirely of crape cloth, Eudora, 
dull taffeta, fine camel’s hair, etc., with only the 
folds, belt and collar of the crape ; the crape being 
cut straight to make the indentations run bias, and 
bias if they are preferred straight as a trimming. 

Glossy broadcloth is not worn in deep mourning ; 
dull-finished cloths are. Black is much worn by 
persons not in mourning ; cloth, camel’s hair, serge, 
Eudora and cheviot being the favorite materials for 
suits, odd skirts and gowns. Black broadcloth 
lined with colored silk, and well tailored, makes 
handsome street suits that do not go out of style. 
Cheviot suits trimmed with stitching are used for 
general wear. Black is not easily matched, though 
the contrary opinion seems to prevail, so it is a 
good plan when purchasing to buy an extra yard of 
the goods for making over. A nice black gown is 
always well worth remodeling after it has been 
worn a season or two. 


DRESSING WELL 
ON SMALL MEANS 


Some Helps for the Woman 
Who Makes Her Own Clothes 















M. Hooper 


Heavy Suitings cre Used for Midwinter Suits in indis- 
tinct lines, and corduroys are liked. The former are 
fifty inches wide and cost from a dollar and a half a 
yard up. Corduroy is twenty-five inches wide and 
costs from eighty-five cents a yard up. The skirts 
of heavy suiting and corduroy need not be lined ; a 
facing will suffice. They are finished with stitching, 
and should be worn over a full, fluffy petticoat of 
silk, sateen or mohair. The jackets are lined with 
heavy silk or peau de soie. With these suits, waists 
of silk, flannel, etc., are worn. 

The dressy jacket now is a close-fitting one with 
hip seams, made either single-breasted or with 
sloped fronts and handsome white silk or satin vest 
in Louis XVI style. 

The Norfolk jacket, once a standard favorite, is 
again popular. 
box-plaits made and stitched on to the back, and 
with five plaits in front. 





It is snug in fit with three or four | 


It is worn with a belt. | 


Some of these jackets have yokes, but this is not 


general. The skirt part covers the hips. 

The Eton jacket is too firm a favorite to be 
ignored at any time, but it is not as new as the 
longer style jackets that need half a yard more of 


the cloth and a yard and a half more of silk lining. | 


Neither is it as elderly in effect. 
ed 


In the Holiday Season, pretty, dressy, inexpensive 
evening toilettes are required. These may be 
fashioned from the thin woolen materials, such as 
albatross, veiling, silk and wool crépes, cotton and 
silk mousselines, poplins, and thin evening silks in 
solid colors, tiny lines or self-toned floral effects. 

Lace is the prettiest trimming for evening gowns 
and many of the gowns are made with yokes of 
irregular insertion bands. Then others are made 
in a girlish manner with only a belt and collar of 
silk ribbon or velvet and turn-over of lace on the 
collar. If the color of such a gown is pretty and 
becoming very little trimming is needed. One of 
pearl-gray albatross at sixty cents a yard may be 
made with a five-gored skirt fitted by tiny tucks at 


the top, and shaped like a yoke with a circular | 


flounce, with several tucks on the lower edge fin- 
ished with a milliner’s fold at the top; elbow 
sleeves, tucked lengthwise with a tucked frill below, 
and a pouch-front waist entirely tucked, cut slightly 
low in the neck and finished with a band at the top, 
stitched belt and corsage rosette in the middle of 
the front of rose-pink panne velvet. 
ccaad 

An Evening Gown of Pink Mousseline at fifty cents a 
yard may be made with five lengthwise tucks in front 
of each seam of the skirt, and three narrow straight 
ruffles tucked crosswise ; waist tucked like a yoke 
and plain below ; the sleeves tucked around ; the 
neck high with a transparent tucked collar. With 
such a gown a soft belt of black velvet ribbon with 
long ends at the back should be worn. 

A black gauze or mousseline gown made with a 
deep yoke on the skirt of heavy white appliqué lace, 
with collar and girdle of the material, is stylish. 
The sleeves and bodice may be left unlined, and the 
skirt be trimmed with two circular ruffles edged 
with a ruche of gauze ribbon nearly an inch wide. 
The lining may be of mercerized cotton as the 


mixed mousseline is not as transparent as the all- 


silk. A gown similar to this would be appropriate 


for a young matron and need not cost more than ten | 


dollars. 
velvet ribbon an inch and a half wide tied carelessly 
in short loops and ends at the back. 


eed 


Where an Elderly Matron wishes a gown for dressy 
evening wear, a black, gray or dark blue thin wool 
trimmed with black velvet ribbon and cream lace 
yoke, or bands of insertion, would be effective. 


With it should be worn a belt of black | 


If | 


of gray the gown might be brightened up with col- | 


lar and belt of light blue or violet velvet, or merely 
an edging of the velvet might be used to outline 
the collar and wrist as a finish. A black gown 
might be trimmed with a black lace vest over colored 
or white silk, and a belt and collar of blue or green 
panne velvet might be added. 


aad 


Economical Women Will Rejoice at the combination 
of plain and striped goods that is again popular. 
It enables one to remodel half-worn gowns to the 
best advantage, and to use remnants of dress goods 
which may usually be bought for very little. The 
striped material is used for the pouch front of the 


waist, for the cuffs, small elbow puffs on the sleeves, | 


and the front breadth of the skirt in full length, and 
for the other four breadths to the top of the exten- 
sion circular flounce of plain goods which begins at 


the front seams and is headed with a milliner’s fold. | 


The sleeves, collar, belt and narrow vest are of the 
plain material. Such a combination requires three 
yards and a half of the striped goods, and three of 
the plain in double width. The cutting must be 
done carefully or more material will be required. It 


is surprising how much less material is required | 


where care is taken in the cutting. 
0 


Miss Hooper’s department of “ Dressing Well un 
Small Means” has become so popular that it will be 
continued during the coming year, and will cover a 
wider practical range than ever. Miss Hooper will be 
glad to answer questions by mail. Correspondents 
wishing such replies should inclose stamps. 
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and we wili send you a 


are daintier in shape, better 
higher prices. 
These gloves, made from 


in texture and wear well. 


Colors: black, white 
brown, tan, pearl, oxbl 
Sizes range from 5% to 8. 


X’mas Gift Offer 
Handkerchie 


Send us $1.00 


and we will send you one dozen of Imr 
Kmbroidered Ladies’ 
handkerchief, 10 cents, postpaid. 


Send us $1.50 


gray, 


Embroidered Handkerchiefs, 
handsome design. 
handkerchief, postpaid. 


Send us $2.25 


and we will send you one dozen of 
Narrow Hemstitch Handkerchiefs, jr 
from Switzerland. 
handkerchief, postpaid. 


Shamrock Set 


Send us $3.50 


and we will send you this set, made fre 
“lax. Full grass bleach, consisting 


a beautifully decorated box, tied with 


Columbia Set 


Send us $6.00 


lace effect borders, consisting of one 
and one dozen 24 x 24 inch napkins. 

means yarn bleach goods have a silver 
ance, and have not been subjected to : 


Hosiery 
Send us $2.25 


Sample pair, 20 cents, postpaid. 





the public to sell direct to 
their mills. This saves you 


storekeeper, 


goods and we will refund yo 
at once. 


example of what you gain 
ing with us. 


Factory and Linen Mills. 


Send us 


Fifty Cents 





Handkerchiefs. 


Combined Manufacturers 
beg to announce that they come before 





pair of 


GUINEVERE KID GLOVES which 


in work- 


manship and more stylish in appearance 
than other gloves sold at considerably 


selected 


skins, are light in weight, soft, pliable 


The gloves are fastened by the latest pattern 
Consolidated Clasps, two clasps to each glove. 
ark brown, light 
ood, green, blue, and mode. 


in 
fs 


»orted Swiss 
Sample 


and we will send you one dozen of Imported Swiss 
assorted. 
15 cents brings you a sample 


Very 


Fine Linen 
ist imported 


20 cents brings you a sample 


of 


Table Linen 


ym best Irish 
»f one 8x 10 


cloth, and one dozen 22x23 inch napkins, enclosed in 


silk ribbons. 


of 


Table Linen 


and we will send you this set, embossed finish with 


8x10 cloth, 


Silver bleach 


-like appear- 
iny chemical 


treatment; they are just natural silver tint. 


Offer 


and we will send you one dozen pair good quality 
Ladies’ Hose, Hermsdorf Black Dye, any size. 


(Inc.) 


Me from 
rom pay- 


ing the two profits made by jobber and 


Our Pledge 


If you are not perfectly satisfied with 
any purchase you make, return the 


ur money 


Above special offers are only an 


by deal- 


We control in the combination the 
following: Silk Mill, Velvet Mill, Lace 
Mills, Dress Goods Mills, Hosiery Mills, 
Carpet Mills, Knit Goods Mills, Glove 





catalogue which contains the p 
description of our goods. 





Send at once for our free illustrated 


rices and 








For instance: 
French Henriettas in black and col« 


ver yard. 
wor so wide, 95 cents per yard. 


dozen. 10 cents per pair. 


cents per pair. Sample pair postpaid. 


gray, white and ecru, 50 cents each. 


Silks. 
35 cents ver yee. 
cents per yard. 


Valenciennes Laces in every width 


Reference, by special permission : 





Colored Vaffetas, in every shade, 
Black Taffetas, 27-inch, 72% 
Send for samples, stating color. 

‘Torchon Laces, 34% inches wide, 4 cents per yard. 


A few items which our catalogue contains: 
In the departments of Dress Goods and Silks 
remarkable values are offered at factory prices. 


ors, 37 inches 


wide, 45 cents per yard; 44 inches wide, 674% cents 
per yard. Quality A Cheviot in blacks and navies, 
sponged and shrunk, 60 inches wide, 68 cents per 
yard. Oxford Skirting, 50 inches wide, 87% cents 
Ladies’ Cloths in all colors and black, 
Samples free. 
Men’s half hose made from 176 needle, fine Maco 
combed yarn, sizes 9% to 11%. Price, 


$1.00 per 


Sample pair postpaid. 
Mewn’s black Astrachan Gloves, leather bet ween 
fingers, fleece-lined, durable and attractive, 25 


Ladies’ Combination Union Underwear in silver 


Ladies’ Combination Union Underwear Suit, fine 
combed Lgyptian yarn, extra wide lap and back, 
$1.00. 


19-inch 


and quality. 


COMBINED MANUFACTURERS ((Inc.) 
347 West Broadway, New York. 


JEFFERSON BANK, New York City. 
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Santa Claus’ 
First and 
Best Gift 


to the little lad or lass who 
has come to make your 
home happy —a gift that 
will bring joy and comfort to 
mama as well as baby —is 


Glascoch’s 
Combined 


BABY 
JUMPER 


ROCKING CHAIR 


If it only kept the bab 
ed and happy it would be enough 
to expect — but it does more, 
keeps him off the floor, out of 
draughts and mischief, and out of 
mama’s tired arms, allowing her 
to rest or take time for necessary 
duties. It is as easily moved 
about asachair. Asa Christmas 
gift for your own or some rela- 
tive’s little one nothing 
could be more appropriate 
or more welcome. It is 
practically indestructible 
and will last baby as a 
cradle, bed, high chair, 
jumper, and later as a 
rocking chair until he 
grows into big chairs. 
Because of the dimin- 
ished risk of colds, croup 
and kindred ills and the welcome rest it brings the 
mother it has the hearty endorsement of the medi- 
cal fraternity. If your dealer is at all backward 
about getting one for you order direct from the 
makers. ‘There is no substitute. 

We will send you a book describing it FREE 
on request. Address 


Glascock Bros. Mfg.Co., Box 6, Muncie, Ind. 










entertain- 



























Your Cosy Corner 


Den, Chimney Corner, Sitting 
Room, Parlor has that air of 
comfort and exclusiveness when 
furnished with 


OLD 
HICKORY 
CHAIRS 


The natural appearance, fra- 
grance of wood, and design, 
make them noted for comfort, appropriateness 
and utility. Constructed entirely of hickory. 

Cut shows one of our popular designs. 
Price $6.00 
Freight paid East of Rocky Mountains 


Special Christmas Offer 


To popularize goods, show construction, we 
make Old Hickory 
Toys, and will send 
set of chair, rocker, 
table and settee for 
$2.00, postpaid. 

jeces separately 
560 cents each. 
(Barely pays for 
making.) Just fine 
for the little folks’ 
Xmas—very durable. 



















Kemit direct to us if your dealer will not supply you. 
Sent Free— Novel booklet of Holiday suggestions. Write 


The Old Hickory Chair Company 


445 Cherry St. Martinsville, Indiana ) 











For a few hours’ work. Girls, 
send your name and adress and 
we will mail you 
80 IMITATION 
DIAMOND BET, 
ROLLED GOLD 
COLLAR BUTTONS 


to sell at only 10 cents each. Every 
one you meet or offer them to will 
buy one or more. When sold send 
us the $3.00 and we will send you 
at once by express, all charges 
aid, handsome DRESSED 
LL, 18 inches high, imported 
direct from Europe fur us. 

This doll has a beautiful, turn- 
ing bisque head; arly teeth; 
long, golden, curly hair; natural 
sleeping eyes; pomet body; ele- 
ganily dressed; real slippers, 
stockings, etc., that can be taken 
off; a magnificent creature of doll- 
dom, pretty as a picture; a big 
and lovely Sleeping Beauty 
that will delight and please you. 

Understan«|, this is no painted rag doll that has to be made 
up, but a real, jointed, sleeping «loll, andis given Abso- 
lutely Free for selling only 30 Collar Buttons. We will 
treat you right and expect the same treatment from you, 
Address, 


STANDARD JEWELRY CO. 
Pearl St., Boston, Mass. 


METAL DOLL’S HEA 


with curl wig and glass eyes for 91c. post- 
paid; sultable for 18-inch doll. 50 other an hit 
styles and sizes from 27c. to $2.68. Money 
back if not satisfied. Minerva doll heads 
are easily adjusted to doll's body, com- 
bine all the durability of metal with the 
beauty of bisque, and de not break. Ask 
your dealer or send for free catalogue to 


A. VISCHER & CO, 
Dept. Minerva, 11 Warren Street, New York 


CAT AND DOG CALENDAR 





























MINERVA” 











12 cards, cats 


and dogs pho- 

tographed from life in various cute and artistic poses. Cutest 
BOOK TITLES calendarevermade. 25 centa, 
— 25 cards, each illustrating a popular 


book. Interesting guessing game. 15 centa. 
SOUVENIR PUBLISHING COMPANY, 42 Broad St., Lynn, Mass, 


Beautiful Pedigreed White 
Sent on ap- 
French Poodle Pups private 
any address. Pictures and descriptions 
FREE. %c. for life-size engravings. 
RATHMANN’S PET KENNELS 
1868 Marshfield Avenue Chicago, 111. 











How I Made a Doll’s House for $3) 





The Ladies’ Home Journal for December 1901 


By Gertrude Okie Gaskill 


HE doll’s house 
which I made con- 
sists of one room, 
measuring forty-five 
inches by twenty-seven, 
and has the top and one 
side quite open. This 
arrangement is of the 
greatest advantage, as 
it allows the child to get 
inside to sweep and dust; to arrange and disarrange. 
I used one-inch boards for the floor and half- 
inch boards for the walls of the house, bracing it 
around the bottom of the outside with a slat froma 
bed to make it strong and steady. I put ten-cent 
iron handles at each end on the outside, that it might 
the more readily be carried. 

The picture moulding, as may be seen in the illus- 
tration, serves in a double capacity: that of appar- 
ently supporting the pictures and covering the line 
where the narrow board above joins the wider one 
below. I feared to use wide boards for the walls, 
thinking they might eventually warp, crack the 
paper and become unsightly. The washboard is a 
plain piece of pine moulding sawed off lengthwise. 

ead 

HE doorway and window are openings cut in the 

side walls and surrounded on three sides with 
moulding. The seat below the window is a piece of 
moulding mitred at the corners and fitted neatly 
around a small board which is tacked to the wall, 
and which, with the wider side of the moulding, 
forms the seat.. This is covered with a long cushion 
of soft yellow-silk stuffed with cotton. 

The upper sash of the window is divided into two 
panes and is stationary, but the lower one is a single 
glass, and may be raised like a real window as it has 
a weight at the back made of a piece of lead. Both 
sashes are cut from cigar-box wood, and the glasses 
used are old photograph negatives washed and cut 





BOOKCASE FILLED WITH BOOKS 


the correct size. Almost everything I used I found 
around the house. The whole cost did not exceed 
three dollars, and money is well. invested, for my 
children hold the mortgage and pay me a big percent- 
age in the constant pleasure and amusement they 
derive from their doll’s house. 
ve | 
HE masonry work of the fireplace is made of 
medium rough sandpaper slightly arched above 
the opening, with lines drawn to represent bricks. 
For the fire-back I cut a piece of paper to fit the open- 
ing in length, and as wide as the height of the same; 
then made a slit at each end and bent it up like the 
half of a box. I gave this paper to a tinsmith, who 
followed my pattern in tin and blackened it for me. 
The hearth is made from an old school slate sawed 
in two and glued to the carpet. The back-logs are 
small sticks cut off irregularly and glued together. 
The papering was difficult. I did it twice before 
it was satisfactory. It is done in a dull, plain, light 
pink felt paper with pieces which were left over from 
a room recently papered. 





SOFA AND TABLE OF SOLID WALNUT 


HE portiéres are wood-brown velveteen hung by 
tiny rings on small brass rods. The carpet is 
dress material of a small, indistinct pattern. 

The bookcase is made of two shallow cigar boxes, 
and the base of a piece of paling which cost three 
cents, all stained to represent walnut. 

The brass balls used for feet on the sofa, writing- 
desk, side table and bookcase are the ends or the 
sockets of some extension brass curtain rods. 

The books in the bookcase I made from corrugated 
packing pasteboard. They are painted with water- 
colors and cut irregular heights, with names of ‘‘real 
books ”’ printed with pen and ink on the backs. 

The books on the tables, mantel, etc., are simply 
small blocks of wood of different lengths and thick- 
nesses rounded slightly at the back with different 
colored bits of paper glued over each. Then the 
edges are smeared slightly with gilt paint, and the 
names of the books are printed on the covers. 

The little writing-desk was made from an old 
cologne bottle box with an inlaid lid. This I took 
apart, sawed it into shape, fastened tiny hinges to 
the lid that it might open and shut, removed the 
moulding from around the top, and placed it where it 
now is, glued four clothes-pins on pegs for legs, and 
painted the whole a dead black to represent ebony. 





IT CONSISTS OF ONE ROOM 


HE stool which 
stands close to the 
portitre is made of a 
square block of wood 
about three-quarters of 
an inch thick and cov- 
ered with a scrap of old 
gold plush. A soft pil- 
low of the same material 
is glued to the top, and 
again clothes-pins cut off short are screwed to the 
corners for legs. 

The low chair was originally an iron inkstand. 
I filled in the hole where the ink-well stood, filed off 
the hooks at the back which had been used as pen- 
rests, and stuffed and upholstered the whole chair 
with a pretty, small-patterned piece of damask. 

The centre-table looks like a masterpiece of an- 
tiquity. The top was the support of a walnut shav- 
ing-stand fifty years old and for many years relegated 
to the attic. The base is made up of different parts 
of the same stand cut and screwed together. 

The sofa, like the table, is of solid walnut, but as 
I had two straight pieces of walnut board to work on 
I was in no way restricted in my design, and followed 
out very successfully the idea I had in my mind of an 
old-fashioned sofa I had once seen in a Philadelphia 
library. The pillows are covered with pieces of 
pretty silk and ribbons. 





THE EASY-C::AIR IS COVERED WITH VELOURS 


OR the easy-chair I cut a block of wood about 
two inches and a half square, and from a paper 
pattern sawed cigar-box wood to fit the sides and back 
of the block. These I stuffed and covered with brown 
velours to match the covering of the sofa. I then 
fitted them together around the seat, which had 
previously been covered, and sewed and screwed 
them in place, using four brass balls foz feet. 

The old-fashioned side table is also of walnut, but 
it stands with the top raised only. 

The grandfather’s clock is difficult to describe. 
It is made of cigar-box wood, and I can best tell its 
size by saying the idea of making it was suggested 
by the cases used by opticians for sending spec- 
tacles by mail. The face is the face of a child’s ten- 
cent toy watch; the pendulum is a plain flat brass 
button; the weights are two sockets from the rods 
I have already mentioned filled with melted candle 
grease. Into the grease I placed while it was still 
soft two tiny screw-eyes. I moulded the tops with 
my finger as the wax cooled, and was well pleased 
to find the screw-eyes held firm when the grease had 





PHOTOGRAPHS ARE USED AS PICTURES 


hardened. I covered the filling with a little gilt 
paint, and hung the weights with a fine gilt cord 
such as confectioners use. 

The pictures are all photographs excepting the 
Madonna. I chose, of course, only these photo- 
graphs which had small views and subjects. 

The jardiniéres are tack-boxes roughly painted to 
represent Japanese ware. 

The fur rug is the skin of a chipmunk which 
my nephew shot to feed a sparrow-hawk on. I 
nailed the skin to a board and in a week’s time it 
had cured itself sufficiently to allow my smearing it 
with glue on the outside and pressing a piece of felt 
against it asa lining. I let a narrow edge of the felt 
extend beyond the fur.and pinked it to make a neat 
finish. Unfortunately the squirrel’s head had been 
cut off, else the rug would have been in every 
particular like a large one. 


ted 


|? E lamps and candlesticks I cannot well describe. 

They are just odds and ends glued together. 
The globe of the lamp on the side table is a boy’s 
white marble with a glass bead for a chimney, while 
on the small mantel lamp both globe and chimney 
are beads. The tiny candlestick at the left of the 
writing-desk is a brass collar-button with the front 
broken off and a small black tack covered with candle 
grease glued in its place. 

The old-time mantel mirror is a small looking- 
glass framed in pasteboard cut from a solid piece. 
To the back I glued several other pieces of similar 
shape until there was sufficient depth to allow the 
glass to fall into place and hang flat against the wall. 
The frame is painted with gilt paint and the mirror 
is a great addition to the room. 

The effect of the whole is that of a room quite up 
to date and in every sense ‘‘livable.”’ 





‘These Dolls are Sold the Entire Year 


LIFE SIZE DOLL 


‘* Babies’ Clothes Will Now Fit Dollie’’ 


“HIS DOLL is 





the 


latest Novelty of 
the Art Fabric Mills 
production. By their 


wonderful process they 
have reproduced a very 
large Hand-Painted 
Doll. The execution of 
the work is most faith- 
fully done. The doll is 


intended to be stuffed yo “ 


with cotton, as direc- 
tions will show. The ’ 
material used is a very 
heavy Sateen that will 


not tear. Oilcolors 
only are used ; they will : 
Feet 








] 
not crock. By means 
of the patent Gusset ; : 
the feet protrude in 
front, enabling the Doll 


to stand alone. Dollie 
has Golden Hair, Rosy 


Cheeks, Brown Eyes, 

Kid Color Body, Red Doll 
Stockings and Black Made 
Shoes. Every Child Up. 


> 
High £ 


loves a Big Doll, but 
what will they say to a 
Life-Size one? 

If you are unable to 
procure this Doll at 
your retailer’s the 
manufacturers will, up- 
on receipt of price(50c), 
send postpaid to any 
address in United 
States or Canada. 





AGENTS 
Persons desiring to 
canvass on these Dolls 
will apply to 
ART FABRIC MILLs, 
New Haven, Conn. 











Art Fabric Mills, 40 White Street, New York 


WINSLOW 


SKATES 











Something new for children and people with weak 
ankles. Adjustable 6 to 9% inches. Strapped ready 
65 cents postpaid. 


for use. 





Great variety of Ice Skates. Finest quality. Latest 
improvements. Preferred by best skaters. Send for 


Ilustrated Catalogue. 


Winslow's Ankle Brace, for weak ankles, easily 
attached to any skate. 75 cents postpaid. 


ALL DEALERS KEEP OUR GOODS 


THE SAMUEL WINSLOW SKATE MFG. CO. 
Worcester, Mass. 











From Factory to the Home 














2 buys this ele 
e. gant genu 
—— ine leather 
Turkish 
Rocker, shipped direct from 
the factory on approval, 
Sreight prepaid, with 
privilege of returning 
at our expense if, after 
the severest inspec 
tion you do not find 
it positively the best 
obtainable at so low a 
price. Cheap at $50 


This Luxurious 
Turkish Rocker 


Is the very height of 
elegance and comfort. 
Note the large rolled 
arms and the rich dia- 
mond tufted back. In 
design, material and 
cons'ruction it is of the very finest quality. 


Fine oil-tempered 
ster! springs, anchored with eight ties, give life and ease to 


the seat, back and arms. Softly cushioned with long curled 
horse-hair and padded with best Southern moss. 

Covered with the best machine-buffed genuine leather 
(your choice of colors). Best ball-bearing castors. Height 
41 inches; width 34 inches; depth of seat, 21 inches. 

We Pay Freight to all points east of Omaha and north 
of Tennessee. Points more distant equalized. 

Write for Catalogue of other bargains in library and 
office furniture, mailed free. Write for Hlustrated hooklet, 


GRAND RAPIDS FURNITURE MFG. Co. 
\ 66 N. Ionia St., Grand Rapids, Mich. 

















NO DANGER! 


from the Lights on 


CHRISTMAS TREES 


when Edison Miniature Lamps are used. 
No Smoke, Smell or Grease. Lamps in any 
color. Lamps can be either bought or rented 
atalow cost. Anyone can readily wire and 
put up the lamps if there is electric current 
in the house. 

Our leaflet on Christmas Lighting tells all about it. 


EDISON DECORATIVE AND 
MINIATURE LAMP DEPT. 


General Electric Company, Harrison, N. J. 








DOLL-STANDS 


Maile in six sizes, to support dolls from 3% to 42 inches 
in height. Christmas Tree dolls look beautiful held up- 
right Sd our doll-stands, No. 1, for 5% te 6 inch dolls, 
10c. o. 244, for 12 to 20 inch dolls, + Sent by mail 
on receipt of price. Catalogue free. 

BUTLER DOLL-STAND CO., 132 W. Lake St., Chicago 
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| [MCCLURE’S MAGAZINE for 1902! 


A Great Historical Series 
By IDA M. TARBELL 


Approaching the work with precisely the same spirit that ani- 
mated her Life of Lincoln, Life of Napoleon and Civil War 
Papers, Miss Tarbell has written the 


History of the Standard Oil Company 


the greatest monopoly in the world, and 
perhaps the richest company that has ever 
carried on business in any land. Its his- 
tory of forty years is an extraordinary 
record of business sagacity, of daring 








Famous Men and Women 


THE REMINISCENCES OF GEORGE W. SMALLEY, the t 
European Correspondent, will include intimate accounts of the 
most noted characters of our century —among them the late 
Queen Victoria, Princess Bismarck rs. Browning, Sarah 
Bernhardt, Lord Salisbury, Li Hung Chang Bismarck, Sir Henry 
Irving. Because of his thorough knowledge, great ability and 
high training he wil) make us realize these people humanly as 
their friends did. Superb illustrations. 


CLARA MORRIS will continue her vivacious and charming papers, 
taking, for subjects Salvini, Henry Bergh, Sarah Bernhardt, 
achel, etc. 


POLITICAL PORTRAITS BY WILLIAM 





WHITE of 





: Quay, Platt and others. These will be as straightforward, as 
$ P push, of illuminating, as powerful and complete in presentation as Mr. 
aed Striking and Dramatic Episodes. ees. ; White’s studies of Bryan, Hanna, Croker and Roosevelt. 
} sz The work is historical; it will pre- The Creation of Man — Michael Angelo 


sent the facts in all their accuracy 
and picturesqueness and without 
partisan bias; 


‘*Mr. Dooley’’ on His 
John La Farge on the Great Masters Travels 


A Stirring, Wonderful Story In knowledge and interpretation of Art no magazine could hope to F, P. Dunne (“ Mr, Dooley ”) has won 
. meal ‘ anythi i P The: is him: P he American public as much by the 
filled with dramatic incidents, and give anything more important to the world. The author is himself a th , ; ' 1 
with all kinds of human Pao It is consummate painter and also a writer of the rarest gifts. He will ninety pg sage rng 2d = he i 
° " 2 * Ses S, us . - 
essentially an honest contribution con- treat Michael Angelo, Raphael, Rembrandt, Velasquez, etc, — As nant Gu tie rollicking Lae at tee 
cerning a great American development. illustrations, the world’s greatest pictures will be reproduced in tints, 


* presentation, In the papers to be »ub- 
under the direction of Mr. La Farge. lished in McClure’s Magazine 

The Forest Runner FICTION 
A SERIAL STORY OF THEGREAT WOODS. By Stewart Epwarp RUDYARD KIPLING 


he will ciaracterize the typical 
New Yorker, Bostonian, Phila- 

Wuirte. ‘The tale of a race and manceuver for a forest claim in the New Stories in the old virile manner. 

woods of Michigan —a fresh, clear-cut American story, idyllic in 








/ hp Vi 
ispge 
J / 
i) ir 
Ida M. Tarbell. 


delphian, the inhabitant of 
Chicago and Washington, show - 
ing how the different types of our 
fellow -countrymen have been 


GEORGE ADE developed. If only for the reve- 
conception and setting, but absorbing, even thrilling, in its succes- Nese Gracies oth ten Ge lation of ourselves to ourselves 
sion of incidents. meaning. lie ; . P this new work wil! have incal- 


culable value, and will secure an 
abiding place in our literature. 


Tales of Things as They Are 


in Wall Street, on the Plains, in Politics, on the Farm. As Fiction 
they are fascinating, as glimpses of actual life they are as significant 
as truth itself. We mention three out of many. 


HAMLIN GARLAND A BASILE SU MELSON AIRES. By Epwtn LeFevre. 
Indi: Stories, pict ‘ and real- A Story o fall Street. 
ee eee PATERNAL GOVERNMENT. By L. L. Hoaoiann. 
A Pathetic Story of Indian life. 
COTAVE SHARES AT THE END OF THE TUNNEL. By R. S. Baker. 
Western Stories that stir with Western A Tale of Everyday Heroism. 
spirit. 
comm samemees We have been able merely to hint at the scope and quality of 
pans a en McClure’s for 1902. A more detailed account will be found in our pro- 
Adventures in the wild Northwest. spectus, now ready for distribution. But the most timely and some of the 
W. D. HULBERT most important contributions that will appear during the next year can- 
Animal Stories (The Lynx, The not now be announced, as they will be secured as the public interest 
EDISON AND HIS NEW STORAGE BATTERY will be the subject Trout, etc.). focuses on each new great issue or development. We are constantly 
ROBERT BARR crowding out good matter to make room for better. One fact we want 
Stories of Adventure. you to appreciate: We are publishing the best magazine that can be pro- 


of another noteworthy paper. 
duced by devotion to high ideals, unremitting study of the life and 
Child Stories 


F. P. Dunne. 


F, HOPKINSON SMITH 


Tale of a typical American Sea 
Captain. 


JOEL CHANDLER HARRIS 


‘Tales of Southern Life and Character. 


7 Newest Science and Exploration 


WITH BALDWIN TO THE POLE. With the most completely organ- 
ized expedition ever sent out E. B. BALDWIN hopes to reach the Pole 
during the year. McClure’s Magazine will publish the account of 
his success, as well as any other important tidings he may send back 
in the meantime. Nansen says he cannot fail. 


A NEW RACE OF FOREST DWARFS (not merely a new tribe) has 
been discovered in Central Africa. Sir Harry H. Johnston, the dis- 
coverer, will describe these strange men, and his own photographs 
and drawings will be reproduced. 


MARCONI’S LATEST DISCOVERIES IN WIRELESS TELEGRA- 
PHY, as told by himself, will disclose some matters never before 
revealed to the public. 





Emmy Lou. 


A New Novel by Booth Tarkington interests of to-day, and unrestricted expenditure of time, effort and 


The author of “The Gentleman from Indiana” and “ Monsieur money. The price at which we sell the magazine has nothing todo with 
Beaucaire” will shortly begin a new serial in McClure’s Magazine. that delight the grown-ups by their realism and yet are as interesting the quality. McClure’s is just as good as if we were charging subscribers 
It is a beantiful and romantic love story, dealing with life in Indiana as fairy tales to the children themselves, by JosePpuine Dopce four dollars a year instead of one. At any price it is the best. At one 
at the time of the Mexican War. DaskKAM, and GEORGE MADDEN MARTIN (“Emmy Lou” Stories). _ dollar a year it ts the greatest bargain of the day. 


ONE DOLLAR A YEAR 





Send subscriptions and inguiries to 


THE S. S. McCLURE COMPANY 
60 Lexington Building, New York, N. v. J 


Send Postal for Handsome Illustrated 


\e Prospectus in Colors 
Shakespeare 


The Best 
A New Edition 


Printed from New Plates and Containing New Illustrations 


























famous Composers f= 
and their 































NOWADAYS no one asks “Shall I read Shakespeare?’’ That Shakespeare’s 
* plays shall be read if one intends to read at all is a matter on which there can 
be no discussion. You cannot afford to be ignorant of Shakespeare’s Works, or to 
possess a poor edition. A set of Shakespeare — the 
best and most accurate edition — should be the corner- 
stone of your library. You can buy the best Shake- 
speare for what vou would have to pay for a poor one, 
and the best edition has the advantage of being in itself 
a complete Shakespearean library. 


The New International Edition 


In accuracy, clearness, convenience of arrangement, and in all 
that goes to constitute an ideal Shakespeare, the International 
Edition holds first place. This edition reproduces the famous 
Cambridge text, which has been for forty years the standard 
text of Shakespeare. ‘lo this text has been added Prefaces; 
copious Critical Comments taken from the works of. great 
Shakespearean scholars; full Glossaries detining every difficult 
word; Explanatory and Critical Notes, which make clear every 
obscure passage. ‘There are over 200 Illustrations, many of 
them being rare woodcuts of Shakespeare’s time. ‘here are 


| A $68 library of musical knowledge and sheet music—16 volumes 
|i} —sent complete on receipt of ONE DOLLAR and your accept- 
| Mm ance as a club member 


| By John Wanamaker 
] This one edition only at HALF PRICE 


Now, if you care anything at all for music yourself, or (and here’s the 
important point), if you want your children to know and love good 
music, you can’t afford not to read the fine print below. 


This Musical Library is the 1901 edition of The 10 Music Volumes contain nearly 1700 
Famous Composers oad Their Music, edited by pages of sheet music chosen by ‘Theodore lhomas 
Vheodore Thomas, John Knowles Paine and Karl and Karl Klauser. ‘The pieces ure neither too 
Klauser. Musical instructors and the foremost easy nor too difficult. Plenty of them can easil 

musicians universally recognize it as the best of all be mastered by pupils of a year or two’s experi- 
musical libraries. It is the standard of the world ence. Yet Padesovahi bought five sets of the first 

















Balcony scene from ** Romeo 


also numerous full-page chromatic plates in colors and photo- 

ravures on Japan vellum. Included with the set is a coimplete 
fife of Shakespeare containing the facts actually known about 
him, by Israel Gollancz, with critical estimates of Shakespeare's 
genius by Walter Bagehot, Leslie Stephen and Thomas Spencer 
Baynes. Shakespeare’s Works are given complete, including 
the Sonnets and Poems. 


A Complete Shakespearean Library 


Every Shakespearean authority of note is represented in the 
Critical Comments and Notes, among them being Furness, 
Lamb, Coleridge, Goethe, ‘lennyson, Dowden, White, Victor 
Hugo, Johnson, and many others. A set of this edition is a 
complete Shakespearean Library. 


In 13 handsome volumes, containing 6500 pages (size 
8x5% inches—library size). In cloth or 
half-leather, stamped in gold 





and over 50,000 sets of the earlier (six volume) 
edition have been sold at more than double our 
price per volume. There are 16 Imperial Octavo 
volumes measuring about 9x12 inches, six of 
reading matter and illustrations, and ten of music. 
The text volumes contain all you want to know 
about the history of music itseif,—the different 
schools of music, Italian, l'rench, German, and so 
forth; the complete stories of all the great com- 
posers, their private lives and their public careers; 
clear and full accounts of the special peculiarities 
of every composer’s work, and how each of them 
differed in essential points from all his fellow- 
craftsmen, yet made important contributions to 
the total. In short, they really form a complete 
encyclopedia of all musical knowledge, not writ- 
ten like an encyclopedia but like a simple history 
or biography. 

‘The entire content of these text volumes consists 
of articles specially wrilten for this work by such 
men as Oscar Comettant, Director of the 
Paris Conservatoire; Edward Dannreuther, the 
distinguished musical critic of London; the late 
John Fiske, Philip Hale, Adolphe Jullien, who 
stands at the very head of the Parisian critics; Dr. 


edition — one for his own use and four for gifts to 
his friends. 

All worthy composers of all schools and lands 
for the last 400 years—Bach, Beethoven, Wagner, 
Verdi, Rossini, Donizetti, Mascagni, Sullivan, 
Mozart, Liszt, Rubinstein, Gounod, Handel, 
Haydn, Schubert, Chopin, Schumann, Grieg, 
Gluck, and scores of others, too many to even 
mention here—are represented, some by a few, 
others by a dozen or more selections. 

This music, if purchased separately in sheet 
form would cost you not less than $250.00. 

For Young Musicians, this work is invaluable. 
It dves not preach; it is not full of “ Don’ts”; it 
does not attempt to teach how to play or sing; it 
does not try to take the place of a musical in- 
structor, Hut after one has owned the Library 
a while, dipped into its reading volumes and 
wandered through its hundreds of music pages, 
there grows up insensibly a love for what is really 
good and an aversion to what is bad in the great 
world of melody and harmony. 


Prices and Terms 


Half-Price Before Publication Sale 


By ordering now you save one-half of the regular price. he first edition is now being printed 
from new plates. ‘lo secure a large number of orders before publication, we will make unusual con 
cessions to advance subscribers. ‘lhe first edition will be sold at the low price of $18.00 in cloth and 
$22.00 in half-leather binding, and you may pay at the rate of $1.00a month. ‘To secure a set it will 
be necessary to order promptly, for the price will positively be advanced after this “‘ Before Publica 
tion” sale. Send us your application at once, stating which style of binding you prefer, cloth or half- 
leather. We will forward the entire set, charges prepaid. We will allow you five days in which to 
examine the set. If you are not satisfied, you can return it at our expense. If satisfactory, you can 
make your first payment of $1.00, and remit thereafter $1.00 a month for 17 months, if cloth is 
ordered, making a total payment of $18.00. If you select the half-leather binding, which we recom- 
mend, there will be four more monthly payments of $1.00, making a total payment of $22.00. We 
assume all risk. Wesuggest that you apply at once if you desire to obtain a set of this limited edition. 

Don’t fail to mention THe LAapigs’ HOME JOURNAL. 


Each subscriber for this edition will receive, free, a Complete Index of Shakespeare’s Works, 
by means of which the reader can find any passage in any of the Plays or Poems. No 
Commentary of Shakespeare can be bought for less than $6.00, and this volume is worth 


Louis Kelterborn, Dr. Philipp Spitta, of Berlin; 
| Henry kK, Krehbiel, of New York, aad many The Publisher’s Price of the set of 16 Volumes 






others equally famous. Each subject has been | in Classic Vellum binding is $68. Our Club Price 
written abeat bw the one particular person in the is just one-half of that, with the Club fee ($1) 
whole musical world who is best qualified to deal | added. ‘The payments are $1 (Club fee) down 
| with it, and the cost to the publisher of all these | and $2 per month for 17 months. The full 
special articles was enormous. set is sent when a join the Club and 
Beautiful Mlustrations to the number of over Pay the first Dollar. 
| 500 are scattered through the volumes. Many are If you feel that you must have further 
| 
| 





















magnificent colored plates of rare and interesting information before joining the Club, 
musical instruments, 234 of them are portraits of | cut off and sewd us the corner be- 
the great composers, while others are fac-similes low, but that may involve a rather 
of their music manuscripts, views of the towns risky delay if i= care about 
they lived in, their birthplaces, and notable scenes having your set delivered before 
in their careers. 









Sent 


Free 


A beautiful 
Specimen 
Book with full- 
er information 






Christmas. 


Clip off this Corner Jp 




























— pr Sue deccdens lta, will also give with this edition a Plan for the Study of each and send it to us today if Bint a. 
_ Remember that you may judge this splendid edition of Shakespeare for yourself by having bd sent to your home ee ‘want our set delivered = ad sentry Rye 
P- without costing you a cent. Beautiful Specimen Pages sent on receipt of Postal ore <_ HRISTM AS a . NCE ity LF Lf ; 

il ‘ t il - 
THE UNIVERSITY SOCIETY, 78 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK Phila. John Wanamaker NewYork a Te ae 
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“A Complete 
Education 


for the child of the period”’ is the Phi/a- 
delphia Call's characterization of 


For Young Folks 


If you want your boys and 
gitls to grow up familiar 
with the best literature 
and art, and with their best 
impulses quickened, let 
them see St. Nicholas Mag- 
azine. It is absolutely 
unique in the literature of 
the world. Secretary Hay 
says of it: “I do not know 
a publication where a 
bright-minded child can 
get so much profit, without 
the possibility of harm, as 
in its fascinating pages.” 
features 


In $902 features 


troduced into St. Nicholas — one is the printing 
of long stories complete in a single number — no 
serials. 


NATURE STUDY 


is a part of every number of St. Nicholas. The 
young readers ask questions, and they are 
answered in the “ Nature and Science” depart- 
meut, to which many of the best-known natural- 
ists of the country contribute. Private schools 
subscribe to St. Nicholas for this alone. The 
**St. Nicholas l.eague”’ is an organization of St. 
Nicholas readers wherein prizes are offered for 
the best pictures, stories, poems, etc. ‘Ihe well- 
known artist, Howard Pyle, offered a free schol- 
arship to a recent League prize-witner. 

Price 68.00 a year. Begin subscriptions with No- 

vember, the first issue of the new volume, A /ree 

copy of a recent number of St. Nicholas sent to 

any reader of THR LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL /er 

the ashing. Address 


The Century Co.,Union Square, New Y ork 








“ Say, did you see the last some new 


‘St. Nicholas’ ?" 








EVERY MOTHER WILL OWN IT 


The Century Book 
for Mothers 


A Practical Guide in the Rearing of Healthy 
Children, by Dr. Leroy Milton Yale and 
Gustav Pollak, Editor of ‘‘ Babyhood.”’ 


The great question answerer in the nursery. 
Part I covers the general care of children. Part 
II contains questions actually put by mothers to 
the editors of ‘‘ Babyhood,”’ with their answers, 
all systematically arranged and made accessible 
by a full index. 

In rich cloth binding, 461 pages; price in the bookstores, 

$2.00 net; by mall from the publishers, $2.18. Addrew 


The Century Co., Union Square, New York 


Have you seen The Century Co.'s pamphlet, 
“ Books for Women"? Write for it. Free. 














More Precious 


than Gold 


One can’t buy back the time 
of infancy, but every house- 
hold where there is a baby 
may now possess, at slight 
expense, our charmingly 
dainty record-book, 


Baby’s 
Red Letter Days 


Each of its 24 pages has a picture 
or a decorative border in colors, 
specially designed by Jessie Willcox 
Smith. The stiff cover is embel- 
lished with a bas-relief panel effect, 
finished in old ivory. The size is 
64% x7% inches. It is finely printed 
on coated paper, and in every way 
exquisite. There is no advertising 
matter. The stores would charge 
$1.50, but no store has it. 


How to Obtain It 


We will send you a copy, post- 
paid, for the name of your family 
sician and 25 cents (stamps or 
coin). Your money back if you are 
not satisfied. 
Specimen pages mailed free. 


JUST’S FOOD CO. 


334 West Fayette Street 
Syracuse, N.Y. 























“Good Sense” Shoe cxf een 


Has certain qualities not found 
in other Shoes. Made differ- 
ently, on a different last. 
There is an idea behind it, 
carefully worked out after 
years’ experience. Puosi- 
tively preserves the natural 
shape, frees the foot from 
deformity and blemish. Isn’t 
such a shoe worth having 
even if you DO have to sen 
here for it? You can get it 
in no other way. Costs no 
more — wears better. 
Send for Catalogue, which includes 
*“ Good Sense "* Shoes for adults. 
JAMES 8. COWARD 


268-272 Greenwich St. NEW YORK 
NEAR WARREN STREET 


Baby Wardrobe Patterns 


PATTERNS for 82 different articles —long clothes with full 
directions for making, showing nec- 
essary material, etc., or 10 pat- 
terns for short clothes, either set 
sent postpaid for only 25 cents. 
A large illustrated booklet, 
showing everything necessary 
for mother and infant, sent 
free with every order. Send 
silver or stamps. Address 


MRS. C. E, ATSMA, BAYONNE, NEW JERSEY 

















FUE BABY 
FROM BIRTH TO THREE 
yy . Seen 
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By Emelyn Lincoln Coolidge, M. D. 
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Earliest Symptoms of Scarlet Fever 


| and a half old. 


There are several cases of scarlet fever near us 
and I am so afraid that my little ones may contract 
the disease. Will you please tell me the earliest 
signs? My babies are ten months and two years 
ETHEL. 

Sudden vomiting with no apparent cause is one 
of the first symptoms ; sore throat, bright red in 
color, with usually tiny little yellowish white spots 
on the tonsils, which are apt to be considerably 
swollen ; heavily coated tongue, which later de- 
velops into the typical ‘‘ strawberry tongue,’’ hav- 


| ing little red dots or papilla which seem to stand 


up from the surface. Soon the child’s face becomes 


| flushed and the fever begins, closely followed by the 


rash which generally appears first on the face and 
neck, soon spreading all over the body. The rash 
is very fine in character and appears to be right 


| under the skin, making it nearly a uniform red. 


The appearance is often likened to that of a 
** boiled lobster.’? Sometimes the disease comes 
on so suddenly that there are no preliminary symp- 
toms which can be noticed by the casual observer, 
the rash being the first thing seen. The average 


case, however, begins as described above. 


When a Baby May Go Out in Winter 


Do you approve of taking a young baby out-of- 
doors in extremely cold weather? My little 


| daughter is just eight months old and very healthy. 


| several times during the night. 


Mas. L. K.S. 


When the thermometer registers below 20° 
Fahrenheit it is safer to let the child take her airing 
in the house well protected from all draughts. Do 
not take your baby out when there is a great deal 
of melting snow on the ground making the air damp 
and chilly. When there are sharp, cutting winds, 
from which the child cannot properly be protected, 
it is better to let her have her airing indoors. In 
very cold weather do not keep her out later than 
three o’clock in the afternoon. Wheel the carriage 
about in the sun as much as possible and be sure 
that her hands and feet are warm. 


Training a Baby Who Has Been Spoiled 


We are having a hard time with our baby who is 
just seven weeks old. She cries a great deal. We 
think it must be because of colic, but the attacks 
are worse at night. We have to rock her to sleep 
early in the evening and take her up and rock her 
This always seems 
to soothe her for atime. If we attempt to lay her 
down she begins to scream again. Do you suppose 
she really has colic, and what would you suggest ? 

NERVOUS MOTHER. 

Your child may have a little colic, but I rather 
doubt it. As you do not mention the kind of food 
she is getting I cannot surely judge of this. The 
top milk ought to be diluted at least three times 


| with boiled water in which is dissolved the milk 


sugar and one ounce of lime-water to every twenty 
ounces of food. I am afraid you have a spoiled 
baby to deal with. Do not under any circumstances 
rock her to sleep. If she has colic, and is in real 
pain, the rocking will not help her at all. If she 


| simply cries to be taken up you are spoiling her and 


making the entire household miserable at the same 
time. After seeing that she is comfortable just put 
her in her crib, turn out the light and leave her alone. 


| She will probably cry hard for a night or two, but do 


not give intoher. If she finds that you are firm she 
will soon quiet down and the battle will be won. 
Because rocking seems to soothe her it seems to me 
a very good reason to suppose she is crying to be 


| indulged, and not from real pain. 


Clothing for a Young Baby in Winter 
I will consider it a great favor if you will tell me 
just what kind of clothing a two-months-old baby 
should wear indoors during the cold weather. 
TILLIE. 


First of all, a flannel band put on so as to be snug, 
but not too tight ; it must have no wrinkles, and 
must be sewed, never. pinned, on the left side. 
Next, two cotton diapers, one being a size smaller 
than the other ; pin them to shirt or band. Little 
knit socks are advisable in very cold weather. Then 
comes the woolen shirt, long-sleeved and high- 
necked. Then the barrow coat or long flannel skirt. 
The band of this should also be sewed on the side, 
making the seam come at a little different point 
from that of the flannel band. The skirt should be 
turned up at the bottom about four or five inches 
from the baby’s feet and securely pinned with safety- 
pins. This prevents cold air from getting up 
under the child’s clothing. Last of all, put on the 


| little white slip or dress, which should not be stiffly 


| below the flannel skirt. 


starched for a young infant. It should come just 


Do not have it toolong. In 


| very cold weather a little flannel sacque may be 
| added, but if the nursery is kept at 70° Fahrenheit the 


child will usually be warm enough without this. 
At night during the cold weather a two-months-old 
baby should wear a band and shirt (not the same 
ones worn during the day), a napkin, and a long 
flannel petticoat and flannel nightdress, also little 
socks or bootees ; the skirt should be pinned up as 
during the day. The window in the nursery may 
then be left open a little way from the top and 
no harm be done. 


—- —- — 


By Elisabeth Robinson Scovil 


L= Superintendent of the Newport Hospital 


Dolls that May be Washed 

My little girl, four years old, is very fond of play- 
ing with dolls, and likes to wash and dress her pets. 
She has small china dolls which she puts in the bath- 
tub, but I should like to get her a large doll for 
Christmas, whose face, at least, may be washed. Can 
you tell me of one? Hoe Va des 


The new steckinette baby dolls are stuffed with 
cotton and covered with oil-painted stockinette, so 
that they may be easily washed. The face, feet and 
hands look very natural and lifelike. One of these 
dolls a foot long costs three dollars and seventy-five 
cents. 

















Chair for a Small Boy 


I want to get a comfortable chair for my baby boy 
of three. His sister has a tiny rocking-chair, but I 
should like something more manly for him. 

GEORGIA. 


Get one of the Morris chairs that are sold for chil- 
dren. They are made of plain oak, strongly put to- 
gether. The back is adjustable and is held in position 
by a brass rod. The seat is fourteen inches square 
and nine inches from the ground. The cushions are 
reversible and are made of figured velours. The price 
is three dollars. 


Boots for Stormy Weather 


My boy of ten has to walk to school in winter, 
often wading through deep snow, or, on warmer days, 
melting snow water, which is very penetrating. Can 
you recommend boots that will keep his feet dry ? 

M.S., Wisconsin. 


High rubber boots would keep out the wet effectu- 
ally. There is a kind which have a strap at the top of 
the leg, by means of which it can be tightened around 
the trousers as desired, making the boots snow-proof. 
They cost from two dollars and a half to four dol- 
lars a pair, according to the size required. Rubber 
boot-slippers made of one piece of felt may be worn 
with them. 


Sailor Suits 


I have some seal-brown diagonal cloth of which I 
wish to make a suit for my little boy of five. 
color shall I use to brighten it and how shall I make 
it? HELEN W. 

Sailor suits are still the most popular for children 
the age of your boy. Have a shield of red cloth, and 
trim the collar with two bias bands of the brown 
cloth, edged with pipings of red. Put similar bands 
at the wrists. You may embroider an anchor on the 
shield in brown silk if you wish, though the plain 
cloth would be more effective. Embroidery on the 
sleeve is net used as much this year as last. 


Cocoa for Children 


I dislike to give my two little girls of nine and 
eleven tea or coffee, and they do not care for milk. 
A warm drink seems necessary for them in winter 
before going out to school. Would cocoa be suitable 
for them, and why is it less rich than chocolate ? 

Nos. 


Cocoa is an excellent beverage for children. It is 
not stimulating like tea and coffee, and contains a 
good proportion of tissue-building material; so it is 
food as well as drink. Chocolate and cocoa are both 
made from the seeds of the South American choco- 
late tree. These seeds are called cocoa beans; they 
are ground to a paste and pressed in moulds to form 
cakes of chocolate, either plain, or sweetened and 
flavored. When cocoa is made the beans are put into 
a powerful press and much of the fat squeezed out of 
them. Cocoa nibs are the beans simply cracked in 
pieces, and cocoa shells are the paperlike covering 
of the bean which is separated from it in the process 
of manufacture. 


A Rainbow Spectrum 


I want to show my little boy and girl the different 
colors that make the rainbow. They were much 
interested in one that appeared after a storm a few 
weeks ago. Can you tell me how to do so? 

Mrs. B.L. S. 


You can buy a glass prism at from ten to thirty 
cents, according to the size, that will display the 
colors when held in the sunlight; or for ten cents 
a rainy-day spectrum made from colored papers 
mounted on cardboard. 


How to Make a Nursery Screen 

I want to help my children make a screen for their 
nursery. Can you tell me just how to proceed to do 
so? Mrs. A. K. 

A nursery screen may be made by the children 
themselves in such a way as to help to educate as 
well as amuse them. Five pictures ten by twelve 
inches in size may be had for twenty-five cents, and 
for the same sum twenty-five smaller pictures, or 
fifty still smaller, may be obtained. If the subjects 
are carefully chosen, as, for instance, a portrait of a 
celebrated painter for the centre of a panel, and 
reproductions of his pictures grouped about it, the 
man and his works will be firmly impressed on the 
children’s memories. The framework of the screen 
should be of wood, with cotton or heavy paper 
smoothly tacked on it. The pictures should be 
given a coat of transparent varnish after they are 
in place. 


Both Doctor Coolidge and Miss Scovil will be glad to answer questions in this way during 1902, and will try 


to make their columns as helpful as possible to mothers. 


always inclose stamps. 


Correspondents wishing answers by mail should 


What | 





‘F. W. Tettichen 


Cincinnati, O., writes: The baby whose 
picture we show above weighs now, at 
I5 months of age, 25 pounds. He is not 
only plump and fat, but so strong as 
to carry his rocking-chair around the 
room, showing that his muscles are fully 
developed. All this I attribute to 
Eskay’s Food, used at the recommen- 
dation of our family physician. 
He weighed at birth but 8 pounds, 


and as long as we fe him on cow’s 
milk was thin and puny. 


Samples for trial free. Address 
SMITH, KLINE & FRENCH CO., Philadelphia. 











No Buttons No Trouble 


at. Nos. 528,988 — 550,23% 


A WORD TO MOTHERS 


The Rubens Shirt is a veritable life preserver. 


It 
affords full protection to lungs and abdomen, thus 
preventing colds and cougiis, so fatal to a great many 


children. Get them at once. ‘Take no others, no 
matter what your unprogressive dealer says. he 
doesn’t keep them write to us. ‘The Rubens Shirt 
has gladdened the hearts of thousands of mothers 
therefore we want it accessible to all the world, and 
no child ought to be without it. 

They are made in merino, wooi, silk and wool, and all silk, to 
fit from birth to six years. Sold at Dry-Goods Stores. Circulars, 
with Price-List, free. Manufactured by 


E. M. MARBLE & CO., 90 Market St., Chicago, Ill. 





Cannvt collapse, gives a constant flow, prevents 

choking. All on account of the Ittle collar. 

At your druggists, or send 2c. for a sample; 60c. 

for a dozen. 

FREE —“ Mother's Free Library " (6 booklets). 
DAVIDSON RUBBER CO., 19 Milk St., Beston 








Makes Babies Comfortable 
Protects Their Health 


NON-NETTLE 
White Flannel 
for Infants’ Wear, 
the softest, finest flan- 
nel obtainable. No 
burrs, 10 coarse wools, 
nothing that will irri- 
tate the baby’s skin. 
Soft wool and cotton, pure wool, and silk 
and wool. Costs no more than other flan- 
nels. Costs nothing to see them. 
Large sample book of all qualities and widths; 


also catalogue showing 48 bargains in white 
embroidered flannels, SENT FREE. 


LAMSON BROG., 333-335-337-339 Summit St., Toledo, 0. 


“Mizpah” Valve Nipples 


WILL NOT COLLAPSE 
And therefore prevent much colic. The valve pre- 
vents a vacuum being formed to collapse them. 
The ribs inside prevent collapsing when the child é 
bites oar The rim is such that they cannot be 
mulled off the bottle. ‘ 
. Sample Free by mail 


512 Arch Str 
Walter F. Ware phiiadsiphia, Pa. 


BABY’S HEALTH WARDROBE 


Complete outfit, 30 cut patterns 
infant’s long, or 25 first short clothes, full directions, 
sealed, 25 cts. Hints to Expectant Mothers and descrip- 
tion New Maternity Nightgown free with patterns. 
MRS. J. BRIDE, P. 0. Box 1265, BOSTON, Maas. 


[MOTHERS for Sample of * LITTLE FOLKS” maga- 


zine. Contains best pictures, stories and poems for children 
ever published. Give name and age of child. Agents wanted. 


S. E. CASSIN®, BOX 801, SALEM, MASS, 
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having children from three to eight should ask 
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hristmas Gifts 


Direct from the Factory at FACTORY PRICES 
sé 2? We ship every article “ On Ap- 
On Approval proval,” subject to return qr 
OUR EXPENSE tf not found go to 100 per cent. greater 
value than is obtainable anywhere at retail. 
Gold M dal Highest award at 
€ the Pan-American 
Exposition against all competition. 
A Lifetime Luxury at 
Small Expense 
buys this luxu- 
$29.50 rious Turkish 
rocker direct from the 
Sactory. 
cov ERED with best qual- 
ity machine-buffed genuine 
leather. Genuine hair 
cushions supported by finest 
oil-tempered steel springs 
in seat, arms and back. 
Spring rockers and ball 
bearing casters. Choice of 
maroon, olive green, or rus- 
set color 































leather. A Perfect Xmas 
At retail Gi t 

a similar fi , 
rocker buys this 
costs $27.00 benotifel 
$45.00 to leather rocker of pure Co- 


$60.00 lonial pattern direct from 
the factory. Such a gift 
will carry enjoyment with 
it for a lifetime. 

UPHOLSTERED in fin- 
est machine-buffed genu- 
ine leather. All cushions, 
including seat, are of genu- 
ine curled horsehair, sup- 
ported in seat and back by 
finest springs of tempered 
steel. Exposed rockers, genu- 
ine solid mahogany, richly 
polished. Choice of maroon, olive green, or russet leather. 
Worth at retail $40.00 to $55.00. 

to all points east of the 
We Prepay Freight Mississippi and north of 
Tennessee. (Points beyond on an equal basis.) 
Write for our complete catalogue No. “*G-3." 


The Fred Macey Co., Ltd., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
kers of High-Grade Office and Library Furnitu’ 


Ya : 
he 27 : 28 
30 3! 


Sterling Silver Friendship Hearts 


Well made of sterling silver .925 fine, neatly boxed and 
sent prepaid on receipt of price. 


‘ 
‘ 
4 
‘ 
,) 
‘ 
, 














27. Enameled American Flag 50e 
28. Three Garnets, Rubies or Pearls Tbe 
29. Enameled Horseshoe and Good Luck 50e 
80. Plain Heart Rie 
81. Chased Heart Rise 
82. Bended Heart Rie 


Initials engraved without extra charge. 
Do not fall to write for our new catalogue “ F.” 
Malled FREE on request 


160 pages illustrating watches, diamonds, solid gold, ster- 
ling silver and fine gold-plated jewelry, and sterling silver- 
ware, including novelties, desk and collet articles, and table- 
ware. In all, 10,000 photographic illustrations. 


Se KIND & SON and LVERSMITHS 


920 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 

















MILITARIES 


o = a pair of these fine “BONDY” Military Hair 
$3.70 Brushes direct from the factory, Express Prepaid — 
you to return them at our expense and receive your money 
in full if they are not satisfactory. These elegant brushes have 
solid genuine Ebony backs; size 4% x 2%, finest stiff, pure white 
Siberian bristles, extra long, securely held by patent fastener, ani 
are richly ornamented with solid sterling olives ornaments of un- 
usual beauty — your choice of the new French gray or polished 
silver. We engrave initials free. At retail these brushes would 
cost $6.00 to $7.60, not engraved. Write for our new fall cata- 
logue of ladies’ and gents’ Ebonyware, illustrating Birthday, 
Wedding Anniversary and Holiday Gifts, mailed free. 
BONDY MFG, CO., 126 Ottawa Street, Grand Rapids, Mich. 














A magazine devoted to the Home — its 
building, decorating, furnishing,econom- 
ics, social life. 10 New Studies monthly, 
by Mr. Keith, like his designs published 
in THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, one 
of which was built over 600 times. All 
news-stands 10c. copy, $1.00 year. 

Our latest books giving views, sizes, costs, etc., are: 


100 Studiesof Sum.Cot’g», 1.00 | 1234 C'st'g 81600 to $2000, o. oo 
65 Brick & Comb'n Houses, 1,00 “6 2000 te $2500, 1.00 










17 Practicable Stables, . 50¢ | 142 “ 2500 to 3000, 08 
20 Double Houses, Flats, &e., 50 | os. “* 82000 to 4000, 1.00 
57 Cottages, less than $800, 500 * $4000 and up'd, 1.00 
61 Costing $800 to $120, be “ Model Schoothouses, . 1.00 

86 “ 1200 to $1600, 50e | 30 Modern Churches, . 2.00 


160-page Book of Halls, Libraries, Dens, Seafonieahiey ete. «5 $1.00 








as built in Trenton, N. J. 
Cost, complete, $2950 
THE KEITH CO., 841 Lum. Ex., Minneapolis, Minn. 


BAIRD-NORTH Co. 


Gold and Silver Smiths 


Salem, Mass., Dept. 3 


Fine Jewelry and Sterling 
Silver by mail 


Direct from Factory’ 


Send postal for 128-page 
catalogue, showing phw- 
tographic illustrations of 
5000 articles. 

See our & - page advertisement 
in last month's JOURNAL, illus- 











No. 745A. Solid oaee Peari 
trating 34 pieces of fine jewelry. Brooch, $15 











GLOVES Direct from Factory to Wearer at FACTORY 
PRICES. The Greatest Values ever seen or 
heard of. Write for Free Illustrated Catalogue. 

by mail 


American Glove Works, Gloversville, N.Y. 











HE bright flowered and fruited 
plants find themselves of especial 
importance during the holidays. 
Most of them, fortunately, are of 
a fairly robust character, demand- 
ing but a moderate amount of care 
while we are busy with Christmas 
gifts, guests and gay doings. 

Ardisia crenulata and the dwarf solanum 

(S. Capsicastrum nanum) are exceedingly pretty 

little window bushes now full of bright red berries. 





| I was much amused to note, one winter, that the 


; receive especial care this month. 


most admired plant in a choice window collection 
was a little Celestial pepper loaded with small, bril- 
liant fruit. Any shapely pepper plant, with belated 
green fruits, if lifted and potted before frost, colors 
beautifully in the window. 


eed 
For Christmas Table Decorations 


WARF Otaheite orange trees, not more than a 
foot high, often carry at this season from six 
to eight small, bright yellow fruits. When the little 
trees are used as table centrepieces a few small 
oranges of nearly the same color as their fruits, pur- 
chased in market and scattered carelessly over the 
cloth near them, give a very pretty effect. Until 
needed for holiday decorations all these plants 
should be growing in some rather cool room, with 
full light, a moderate amount of water, and with no 
sudden chill or shock to endanger their fruit. 
Euphorbia poinsettia is sometimes called ‘‘the 
Christmas plant’’ from the gay scarlet leaves that top 
its shoots in wide whorls. It is not a good subject 
for ordinary window culture, but is so beautiful in 
December that many people purchase plants of it, 
even at an extravagant price. Throughout the holi- 
days, and perhaps a week or two longer, poinsettias 
may keep their beauty, but the brilliant leaf-bracts 
fade with the flowers. When these are cut away the 
plants are no longer beautiful and may be stored ina 
dark, warm place to rest, until springtime. 


cae | 
Care of Plants Destined for Gifts 


A> CHRISTMAS approaches we frequently think 
of friends who would appreciate gifts from our 


| window gardens more than anything else, conse- 


quently plants intended for such purpose naturally 
If we have been 
lucky with cuttings and seedlings there are often in 


| the windows a number of small plants of desirable 


varieties, none of which are quite large enough to 
use alone. If handled carefully several of these may 


| be transferred to a single pot of medium size. The 
transfers should be made early in the month, so that 


the leaves and flowers may settle into place before 
the ‘‘ composite ’’ plant is called upon to grace any 


| festivity. 


The dainty little begonia, Gloire de Lorraine, is 
often used in this way, although, when given time to 
develop, a single plant will spread a thick crown of 
lovely flowers and leaves. It is one of the best of the 
flowering begonias. All the varieties like moderate 
warmth, good light but not full sun, and a fair 
amount of water. 

Chinese and obconica primroses, cyclamen, libo- 
nias and scarlet geraniums in full bloom also make 
pretty gifts. Keep the primroses in a cool north 
window, where they will be near the light but not in 
the sun. Give them a moderate amount of water at 
the roots, and give it without wetting the leaves. 

Any of the hardier beautiful-leaved plants make 
acceptable gifts. But be careful that you do not du- 
plicate some choice plant in your friend’s collection. 

A few bits of selaginella inserted in the soil around 
palms will cover the surface in a little while, adding 
to the appearance of the plants and keeping the soil 
from drying too quickly in warm rooms. Do not use 
for this purpose anything that roots deeply. 

ed 
Keeping the Garden Bright 

T° BE attractive as a whole, every plant in the 

window garden must be kept clean and in a 
healthy condition. Those that have become dis- 
eased, or that bloom little in winter and are not fine 
in leaf, may be retired to some cool but frost-proof 
place, and kept almost dry until their season of 
attractiveness comes around again. 

Faded chrysanthemums may be placed on the 
retired list, cutting their tops away, and bringing in 
from frames or cool rooms budding or blooming 
plants displaced by them. Freesias, Roman hya- 
cinths, Paper White narcissi, and Duc Van Thol 


| tulips will bloom for Christmas if they were potted 


early, but if kept in dark, cool quarters they can be 
forced almost at will, and it is a good idea to keep 
them back until they are more needed. 

Cacti, that are dormant now, although they love 
sun in winter, will endure such a course of treat- 
ment very well if kept almost dry. The flat-leaved, 
showy phyllocacti like a vigorous letting alone in 
winter. The cellar is not a good resting place for 
such plants. A sunny room is better. 

The epiphyllum, or lobster cactus, is often very 
bright with blossoms in December. A tabouret no 
wider than the ‘‘lobster pot,’’ or a bracket, is a good 
place for it, especially if the plant be a large one and 
has a thick, drooping crown of ‘‘ claws,”’ each tipped 
with a waxen pink flower. This and other cacti 
that are growing or blooming in warm rooms need 
an abundant supply of water. 


Window Gardens 
at 
Christmas -Time 
By Miss Greenlee 





Small Christmas Trees for Gifts 

A FEW days before Christmas the florists sell per- 

fectly symmetrical little plants of Araucaria 
excelsa, the Norfolk Island pine, in large quantities. 
There are several distinct varieties, but the bluish 
one, A. glauca, is the prettiest of all. These arau- 
carias, which are among our best cool window plants, 
make beautiful little Christmas trees that delight the 
children. The branches of the larger ones are stiff 
enough to make decoration easy, and, if handled 
carefully, need be none the less ornamental in the 
window after the holidays are over. They grow in 
plumy, regular, horizontal whurls and are exceed- 
ingly odd and pretty. 

The araucaria should spend its days in a warm 
room; then during the night at least it may be moved 
to a cooler one, with a temperature between forty 
and fifty degrees. 

The smaller sizes of these miniature firs make 
dainty Christmas gifts. If you should be fortunate 
enough to receive one give it a rather shaded place in 
the window of a cool room and water it carefully. 

The dwarf retinosporas, firs and spruces, now so 
frequently grown in pots or tubs for hall and balcony 
decoration, also make pretty Christmas trees. The 
holly itself is sometimes grown in this way. 


Eve] 
Ways of Watering Plants 


| MOIST atmospheres a much greater variety of 

plants may be grown and fewer insects will ap- 
pear. The daily sprinkling so grateful to plants 
supplies some moisture, but not enough. Rooms 
heated by flat-topped stoves or coils of pipe may be 
kept healthfully moist by vessels of evaporating 
water. By placing one end of a Turkish towel, or a 
strip of thick, dark felt, in a vessel kept constantly 
filled with water, and the other end on the warm 
pipes, it is easy to keep the air in a room or small 
conservatory moist. 

The register in the wall and the ornamental heater 
do not lend themselves so readily to our plans. In 
rooms heated by them some good may be done by 
packing damp moss among the plants in the 
window-boxes, and by hanging wet sponges against 
the registers. A little oil-stove, upon which a small 
teakettle may be kept boiling, can be placed in such 
rooms. 

A neighbor of mine waters all her plants impar- 
tially every morning, whether they are growing, rest- 
ing or dying. If water is standing about the roots of 
her cacti she adds a little more, r. narking, ‘* Now, 
if you die, it certainly will not be my fault! ”’ 

In bright weather plants that are growing fast need 
water daily. Where they have masses of fine fibrous 
roots like the heliotrope, the best way to water them 
is to set their pots in basins of tepid water and let 
them stand until the top of the soil looks moist. 
Plants that are dormant, or growing but little, need 
only an occasional watering, as often as the surface 
of the soil about them seems dry. 


ve) 
Cleanliness Will Prevent Insects 


T= warmer the rooms are kept now the more 

trouble it will be to keep the air moist. A night 
temperature of forty-five to fifty degrees, with an 
advance of ten to fifteen degrees in the daytime, is 
good for the majority of plants grown in window 
collections. Both ventilation and watering should 
be attended to in the forenoon. Water about the 
temperature of the room should be used in winter. 
During long rainstorms so much need not be given. 








A weekly removal to the kitchen sink, where they | 


can have a good splashing on both sides of the leaves, 
goes far toward keeping window plants bright, clean 
and healthful. If it can be done just before sweep- 
ing time the housekeeper will not need to protect her 
pets from dust with papers, etc. 

If kept clean and healthily growing in a moist 
atmosphere, window plants need not be troubled 
with insects. Their appearance is a pretty sure 
indication of wrong conditions or wrong treatment, 
resulting in disease. The first thing to do is to find 
out the cause of the trouble and remove it. 

Most of the insects common to house plants dis- 
like tobacco as much as does the cleanly housewife. 
The best way to use it as an insecticide upon win- 
dow plants is to secure a good handful of tobacco 
stems, place them in an old basin, pour boiling 
water upon them, and let them stand for several 
hours. Then drain off the liquid into a basin or 
tub deep enough for immersing the tops of your 
plants in, and dilute it with warm water until it 
shows only a faint tint of brown. Then take up 
the plants one at a time, and hold them, tops 
down, in the water, washing them clean. 


eee] 
Washing is Better than Spraying 


M EALY bugs are most apt to appear on plants that 
have summered outdoors. They have powdery, 
almost waterproof, coats and it is better to wash or 


brush them off than to spray them. A little fir-tree 


oil added to the water used for washing plants 
infested by them is a better remedy than tobacco. 

The red spider can be kept away with a moist 
atmosphere and frequent washing or syringing of 
both the upper and under sides of the leaves. If 
small black flies appear among the pots sprinkle a 
little wood ashes or soot over the surface of the soil 
in them. If there are white worms in the soil give 
lime-water occasionally. 


Following the Flowers All the Year ’Round 


amateur gardener. 
will be given from time to time. 
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Non-Pa-Reil ) 


and are unequalled 
for ladies’ use in 
doing general 
housework. 

They are strong, 
soft and pliable. 
Can be worn with- 
out the slightest inconvenience in do- 
ing work of the most delicate nature. 
Every pair fully guaranteed. 
For Sale by Dealers, or sent 
prepaid upon receipt of 
price, $1.25. Booklet Free. 


The Faultless Rubber Co. 
147 Bluff Street Akron, Ohio, 












None In ae i 

, = of your 
Genuine Without aden BB nw 
S you have long 
or short fingers. 














There are life insurance polli- 
cies that provide an absolutely 
certain income for wife or chil- 
dren as long as they live. 


No blunder or crime in settling the 
estate can affect this money. 


The Mutual 
Life Insurance Co. 


OF NEW YORK 
Richard A. McCurdy, Prest. 


Writes such policies. It is the largest, strongest 
Life Insurance Company in the world. Its in- 
come in 1900 was $60,582,802.31. 

It insures women on exactly the same terms 
as men. 


Ask for free booklet, 


‘“‘Why Women Should Insure ’’ 














moe 1BSS 
R-WALLACE 


Our new book, “How fo Set the Table,” beauti- 
fully illustrated, sent free. Address Dept. E. 


R. Wallace & Sons Mfg. Co., Wallingford, Conn. 








For nearly half a century this 
house, located near the Univer- 
sity, has been headquarters for 
Yale goods. We have just issued 
a handsome catalogue in blue 
and white of the 
souvenirs popularat 
Yale. Mailed free, on request. 

Yale Jewelry, Yale Pillow Tops, 

Yale Books, Yale China, Yale 
Steins, Yale Loving Cups, Yale 
‘Tobacco Jars, Yale Flags and Banners, 
Yale Souvenir Spoons. 


1 FowMALLEYG@- New Haven, Conn. 
BRUSHES Asin, PRESENTS 









| Gentlemen's Military Hair Brushes, $2.50 per pair; Ladies’ Hair 
During the counting year THE JOURNAL will devote more space than ever before to pages on floriculture for the | 
n 


addition to the practical articles on this subject, beautifully illustrated pages of lowers | 


Brush, at $1.50 each. Above are large, solid ebony goods, _ 
white imported bristles, with sterling silver mounts ; postaye paid. 


ACME BRUSH COMPANY, Box 34, Toledo, Ohio 
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A Christmas 
Gift for the Family 
A Manhattan Table 


edad pleasure and amusement for every one. 
anhattan is a game of skill, original, but com- 
bining some of the features of billiards and pool, 

Requires very little space—7x3 feet. A hand- 

some, ornamental piece of furniture. Price 
complete $28.00 up, according to style and 
finish. Prepaid east of Rocky Mountains. 


“Ideas for Entertaining,” 
pertinent suggestions of many ways to 


make time pleasant for guests, visitors 
and family. FREE on application, 


THE MANHATTAN TABLE COMPANY 
6 N. Main Street, Dayton, Ohio 





No. 1587 —“* Good Luck” 

Rabbit's Foot Charm 

and Bangle, sterling silverhead = - 
No. 1899 — Sterling oliver pin - - - 
Neo. 1900 — “ $1.75 

On receipt of money, post-office order or stamps, will 
send articles ordered at our risk and expense. If not 
satisfactory, will refund amount paid. Our catalogue for 
the fall of 1901 now ready. Will mail to you on receipt of 
your address. 

WM. KENDPRICK’S SONS 

Jowelers and Silversmiths, 885 Fourth Ave., Louisville, Ky. 















IN BISHOP (Grand Rapids) 
FURNITURE 


You Get the Latest Styles 
the Finest Quality and Save One-third. Keep it in your 
home five days. Examine it critically. If not perfectl 

satisfied, and you have not SAVED MONE Y. 
you may return the goods at our ex- 
pense and your money will be refunded. 





On ro tt 
ieee hates bode ie ee 















No, 883. Turkish Leather Couch 
Extra large and extremely comfortable. Entire body 
and head filled with long, highly-tempered steel springs. 
Genuine lon, curled hair top. Covered with best- 
e —4 machine-buffed leather. Ball-bearing casters. 
ength, 8! inches; width, $1 inches. 
75 


Frice, 536 


Price, 
Retails for $65.00. 
WE PREPAY THE FREIGHT 
to all points east of Mississippi river and 
) north of Tennessee, and allow freight that 
far to points beyond. 
variety of Couches, reliable in price, and other 
furniture illustrated in our large catalogue. Free. 
We take all risk of damage in shipping. 
BISHOP FURNITURE CO., GRAND RAPIDS, MICH, 








THE ART INTERCHANGE FOR 1902 


will ar all former volumes. It is the OLDEST, BEST AND 
MOST PROGRESSIVE (as well as the largest) ART AND 
HOUSEHOLD MONTHLY MAGAZINE. Indispensable to 
Art Workers, and.an invaluable guide in ALL BRANCHES OF 
HOME DECORATION — Painting in Oil and Water Colors, 
China Painting, Illustrating, Wood Carving, Home Decoration, 
Embroidery, Industrial Art, etc. NO HOME COMPLETE 
WITHOUT IT. Each number lavishly illustrated and accom- 
panied by large design supplements, and exquisite fac-similes of 
oil and water-color paintings. #%5e per copy, at all dealers’. 
YEARLY, $4.00, 32-page illustrated catalogue, FREE. 


SPECIAL SUBSCRIPTION OFFERS 
Wor @2 you will receive THE ART INTERCHANGE for 
six mos., beginning Fan., and will get in addition, FREE, 
the Fuly, Aug., Sep., Oct., Nov. and Dec., 1901, numbers, ac- 
companied by all the beautiful color and other supplements. 
By taking advantage of this offer NOW, you get 12 mos. for $2. 
For $4 we will enter you for the entire year of 1902 and send 
you, FREE, the 12 mos. complete for 1901, thus giving you two 
years for GA (Fan., 1901, to Dec., 1902), with all color and other 


supplements. REMIT NOW, or you will be too late. 


A SINGLE copy of THE ART INTERCHANGE (Xmas num- 
ber), with the superb color picture shown below, will be sent for 
We want you to see THE ART INTERCHANGE 


only Side. 





Hibiscus — Water Color, 11 x 30 — Price 50 cents, if sold singly. 
The Art Interchange, 7 West 18th Street, New York 





Send 50 — 


Fora te, Me Evening $7453 


50 Sphinx Geographical Puzzles 
To 0. E.J0 SON, Orford, Specimen for 2c. 





| did ask. Another child, 


| believe in him yourself. 

























What Shall We Do With 
Santa Claus? 
By Anna Margaret Price 


ES, Jack will have to be told; and he 
believes so implicitly in Santa Claus. 
He wrote him a letter only last week 
about a train of cars, and we nodded 
and smiled, and said that as it was such 
a well-written letter we were sure Santa 
Claus would do as he asked. But Jack 
is nearly seven years old, and he will 

have to be told that there is no Santa Claus, as he 

has believedin him. And we shall have to face those 
honest eyes, and that perplexed, up-turned face, and 
tell the boy that for years we have been making him 

believe what was untrue. We have told him that a 

man, a real man, came down an utterly impossible 

chimney. We have told him of a purely spiritual 
matter as an entirely material fact, and now we must 
pay the penalty. When we have finished the hard 
task, and the incredulity and pain have settled into 
hard acceptance, we need not be surprised if the boy 
whom we have tried to nurture so carefully should 
ask with a bitter tone in his childish voice, ‘‘ Is 
what you told me about Jesus Christ a lie, too?”’ 

That would hurt us, but would it not be logical? 

And that is what one little boy on a similar occasion 

who had been carefully 

disillusioned by a tender mother, asked pitifully if 
there were no angels, either? She did not know 
which of her ideals she might keep. 


eed 
How the Problem May be Solved 


tlhe problem, then, is before us : What shall we 
do with Santa Claus? ‘The anxious mother 
questions, ‘‘ Would you have me tell the child noth- 
ing about Santa Claus? Would you leave all that 
beautiful part out of the child’s life?’”’ By no 
manner of means. There is a Santa Claus; why 
should we deny him? The first thing to do is to 
Ask yourself what Santa 
Claus has meant to the child. He is the mysteri- 
ous, never-seen benefactor ; the one who never for- 
gets ; the one who never brings the good child aught 
but sunshine, and leaves a trail of happiness behind. 

Think of what Christmas meant to you as a child. 
Think of the expectancy, the realization, the flood 


| of good feeling and fellowship that seemed to per- 





vade the world on those days, and then ask your- 
self if this echo of the most wonderful song ever 
heard on earth has not some connection with the 
childish idea of Santa Claus. You have given your 
child the letter : he has caught the spirit. 

Tell the child the dear old stories of the good 
Saint as often as you please, but tell them invariably 
as myths, as fairy tales. Tell them from babyhood, 
when the letter will be all he will understand, until 
he reaches the age when he can grasp the spiritual 
idea and slough the letter off. If the child is always 
told the myth of Santa Claus as a fairy tale he will 
have all the childish joy and will have nothing to 
unlearn. You need not fear that he will lose his 
child’s right of happiness in the story because of this 
way of presenting it. To a child of three the spirit- 
ual is unintelligible, and the tale will be a simple 
actuality ; when he reaches the age of five or six his 
mind will readjust it to an ideality. 


need 
Fairy Tales Unlock Many Doors 


OW a word as to the use of the term “‘ fairy.’’ 
Fairyland is the atmosphere of the normal 
child; the supernatural is natural, is real, to him. 
A wholesome child, not spoiled by the demon of 
** fact’ teaching, will respond to a good fairy tale. 
You do not need to explain to him what a fairy is. 
Indeed, fairy lore may be the key to unlock many a 
door in the spiritual world to the child. 

A kindergartner was talking one day to a group of 
children in her’ advanced class about the elements 
of astronomy, and was telling them something of the 
planet Mars. All things were frankly spoken of in 
that circle,and one, a bright, imaginative child,asked 
the question: ‘‘ Is God the God here, and Jesus the 
God in Mars?’’ She was told that we thought of 
them together, and that God was strong enough to 
take care of Mars as well as of us. In a moment a 
great light of comprehension flashed into her little 
face. ‘*Oh! I see how it is. It is because He is a 
fairy. He is so much more a fairy than the earth 
fairies that He is able to do this.’’ And the kinder- 
gartner answered, ‘‘ That is just it.’”? The little 
maid had reached a spiritual conception through her 
fairy wisdom ; a conception that no amount of fact 
explanation could have given her. 

Tell the child the truth by all means, but remem- 
ber that for him, as for all children, some of the 
deepest truths lie in the realm of the fairy tale. 


ae | 
Let the Child Play Santa Claus 


So MUCH for the little children who have been 

talked to in this way from babyhood ; but to 
return to the boy whose implicit faith in his patron 
Saint and in his mother we do not wish to have 
rudely shaken. 

In some happy, quiet hour, when confidences ripen 
naturally, lead the talk to the coming festival. 
Speak of this wonderful fairy who has given the 
world so much happiness: the Spirit of Christmas- 
tide as the elders call him, Santa Claus as the little 
people know him. Tell him that every helpful 
thought, every loving Christmas wish, is part of this 
great fairy’s influence. Lead him into some prac- 
tical thought of a way in which he can be a little 
Santa Claus. Tell him that the Santa Claus with 
whom he has shaken hands is only a picture of 
the way people like to think the old Saint would 
look. Tell him that this fairy is too strong, too 
great, too loving, to be contained in any one person 
whom he could see. 

The writer was explaining this to a group of skep- 
tical little people whose ideals had been rudely shat- 
tered. One of the largest children, a boisterous boy 
of seven, looked up with swimming eyes, and said : 
**T think it is Jesus you’re talking about.”’ 

** Glory to God in the highest, and on earth peace, 
good will toward men!’ Can our idea go higher ? 
Shall we not believe ourselves, and help our chil- 
dren to believe, in the Christmas Saint? 
shall we not be thankful that, in this material 
age, there is still a Santa Claus? And that upon 
each succeeding Christmas Day the spirit of all that 
is good and generous pervades the earth. 


And | 
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REGINA MUSIC AT CHRISTMAS TIME 


A REGINA MUSIC BOX 


REGINA MUSIC BOXES 


Every Box Fully Guaranteed 


Our new catalogue shows the various sizes and gives lists 
of new music. 


420 Market St., St. Louis Regina Bidg., New York } 


Brings melody to the happiest of all festivals. 
THE REGINA piays the old songs, so pleasant 
to remember, the good new tunes for singing and 
dancing. 


Is a Christmas Gift that brings pleasure all year 
round, ‘To the invalid its cheery tunefulness is 
a constant delight. To the child it is the most 
welcome and delightful music teacher. To the 
whole family an ever-ready eutertainer, a dis- 
peller of gloom, a bringer of happiness. 


Play thousands of tunes, and every new tune is 
added on publication. They are for sale by 
leading dealers everywhere, or any box will be 
shipped on approval to responsible parties. 


Prices $10.00 to $400.00 


Sent Free. Address Dept. E. 


REGINA MUSIC BOX CO. 
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Tea Sets, 
Tureens, 

Candlesticks, 

etc. 
STAMPED 
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the trade and public 
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1847 Rogers Bros.” 
_— 


universally and favorably known, that 
articles of our make are recognized and accepted by 
as the standard of the world. 


~@3a Note Our Trade Marks Here Shownse” 


and see that each piece you purchase bears our stamp of 


MADE AND unfailing quality — quality in design, workmanship, finish 
n) GUAKANTEED BY 4 and wear —' Silver Plate that Wears.” Rogers 
4] a Tot . . ’” 
Leading dealers can supply you. Write for Catalogue No 
i @) A 61 RK, which aids you in talocting. tt Bros. 
, “ ” 
al INTERNATIONAL SILVER Co., Successor to fB Remember “ 1847 
, S25°358 : 


MERIDEN BRITANNIA CO., Meriden, Conn. 


goods will be found in previous issues of this magazine 


—S—— 1... 





Spoons, Forks, 
r| Knives, etc. 
4 STAMPED 


“* 1847 


SeSesese 


























Other 
Parker Pens 
$1.50, $2.00, $2.50, $3.00, 
$3.50, $4.00, $5.00, $6.00 and $10.00. 


May be obtained of thousands of the bes 
of us, if your dealer will not supply 
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FA ou Oe 


you. 





EXACTLY THE THING FOR CHRISTMAS 


wm Parker Lucky Curve: 


t dealers or by mail direct 
Illustrated Catalogue 


THE PARKER PEN COMPANY, 90 Mill Street, Janesville, Wisconsin 


Fountain 
Pen 

Represents the most advanced state of fountain 
pen making. Vatented Parker features: 
“ Lucky Curve,” Anti-Break 
Cap, Spring Lock. 





Free. Mother of Pe, 











Write for free 
a ~riptive 

and ilus- 
trate! 










catalogue 
No, 26. 





Goods deliver- 
ed free to al) 
points east of 
the Missis- 
sippi River on 


A Specimen — Exquisite 
Candelabra, 15 in. high, 15 in 


spread, $2.75 «delivered 











Anniversary, Wedding, 
and Holiday Gifts. 


receipt of cata- 
logue price 


Real German Hand-Forged Art 
Wrought-Iron Ware 


Jet Black Lacquered Finish, Bauer-Barff Process. 
pure, especially prepared, Swedish iron, and guaranteed superior 
in strength and elasticity to any metal used by manufacturers, 
[he newest, most artistic and most popular ware for home and table 
decorations. 
dlesticks, 
brella and Jardimére Stands, Mirrors, 
Brackets, Andirons, Smoking Sets, etc 
from 25 cts. up. 

Birthday 


JOBBERS AND DEALERS SUPPLIED 


The Munich Art Metallic Co. ,Cincinnati,0O. 






Made of 


Striking designs in Can- 
Candelabra, Plateaus, Um- 


’ 


Especially pleasing for 





A Specimen — New Design 
Umbrella Stand, 30 in. high, 
$3.75 delivered. 














Amateur Theatricals 


Now so much in vogue may be easily and successfully 
accomplished with the aid of the instructive hand- books 
and excellent plays published by us. Our catalogue de- 
scribes 2000 plays and other entertainment books, in- 
cluding recitations, dialogues, charades, pantomimes, 
tableaux, negro minstrels, drills, operettas and mock 
trials, as well as everything else required for amateur 
entertainments, This eatalogue will be sent free on request. 
THE DRAMATIC PUBLISHING COMPANY 
858.to 864 Dearborn Street Chicago, Ill. 





115 BROAD ST. 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS.® 

CATALOG 

FREE 


SEND POSTAL CARD FOR IT 





The Fontainebleau. A Verdure Tapestry effect in 
low-priced Pittsburg Wall 
Papers. A surprisingly correct reproduction of the expensive 


falwic fur libraries, dining-rooms and dens. At leading dealers. 












is the Cologne of the 
world par excellence. 

Kk very bottle 
the label ‘¢ Johann Maria Farina, gesennber dem 
Julichs-Platz.’’ Imitations may /ovk identical, 


but cannot bear the word “ gegenuber.”’ 


Schieffelin & Co., New York, Sole Agents 


Amateur 
' Photographers Try 


The Combined Automatic Develop- 


bears 

















Regisiere4 
ing and Fixing Solution and you will have no Over- or Under- 


Developed Plates or Films. It Developes Plates or Films Abso- 
lutely Automatically in tue One Solution, and as perfect as the 
most exacting operator could accomplish by careful watching. 
For ** VELOX” or gas-light paper use ‘“* BOFLAY" No. 2 
It Slowly Developes and then Fixes in One Solution — will not over- 
develope, therefore no waste of paper. Gives Pure Whites ani 
Jet Blacks, preserving delicate details. Any number of Prints can 
be Developed at One Time, as no watching is necessary. Sample 
by mail, 15 cents each, or at all dealers. Send for Pamphlet Z 


The Boflay Camera and Chemical Co. 
Sole Manufacturers Newark, N. J., U.S.A. 





I am in everybody’s mouth three times a day—or ought to be 


SOLD ONLY IN A YELLOW Box 


hold it, 
brush. 






for your protection. 
in irregular tufts — cleans between the teeth. 


Curved handle and face to fit the mouth. 
Ilole 


Dristles 
in handle and hook to 


This means much to cleanly persons —the only ones who like our 
Adults’ 35c. 


Youths’ 25c. Children’s 25c. 
Send for free booklet “Tooth 


By mail or at dealers’. 
Truths.” 


Florence Mfg. Co., 110 Pine St., Florence, Mass. 
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IVER JOHNSON 


suromaric RE WOLVER 


SAFET 


~ iS IMPOSSIBLE — 


Price $5.50 


You can pay $10.00 for a Revolver and be no better satis- 
fied than with an 


IVER JOHNSON 


for 65.50. Our guarantee back of every one. Ask 
your dealer. Sent to any address, prepaid, on receipt 
of price, cash with order. 


Iver Johnson’s Arms and Cycle Works 
FITCHBURG, MASS., U.S.A. 


Manufacturers of the well-known Iver Fohnson 
icycles, Guns and Revolvers. 
N.Y. SALESROOMS: 


Established 1871, 
99 Chambers Street. 


Catalogues Free. 











STAR SAFETY RAZOR 


NEW MODEL NOW READY 


Suggests a Useful and 
Practical CHRISTMAS PRESENT 


Self 
Shaving 
a Positive 












Beware of 
imitations. 
















with 

One Trial sinis 

i ew 

Shave with ed 
the Genuine vel of 
Star Safety Sim- 
Razor will con- plicity 
vince the worst Durability 


skeptic that this 
gentlemen’s true 
friend is a Time 
and Money 
Saver. Avoid 
allimitations 


It is so simple any 
one can use it, old 
or young, while 
traveling or at 
home 


Insist on get- 
ting the “8 
Stars.” 

There is none 
** justas good.” 

Single Ra- 
zors,complete, 
#2. 

Handsome 
sets, $8.50 





Send for Catalogue 




















and up. yy y 4 Li 
KAMPFE BROS., 8-12 Reade Street 
NEW YORK 
Testing and Trying it a 


Means Trusting and Buying it 


ELECTRO 
SILICO 


Lessens Silver Care 
Prevents Silver Wear 


Trial quantity for the asking. Send address on postal. 
Box, postpaid, lic. in stamps. Grocers and drugyists. 


“* SILICON,” 34 Cliff Street, NEW YORK 
































PUT THIS ON Wareeeay 


YOUR PIPE. 


REGULATOR, 














AND YOU’LL NOTICE 


Regular draft at all times. No overheated fur- 
nace, less chimney fire danger, no burning out of 
grates, no escaping gasesin cellar orroom. Ver- 
fect ventilation. Retention of heat in furnace. 
Perfect combustion of fuel. Minimum of clink- 
ers. The price for Regulator to fit from 6 to 8 
in. pipe, only $5.00; 9in., $6.00; 10 in., $7.00. 


A Great Coal and Trouble Saver 
JOSEPH BAT'’TLES, Sole Agent 
Send far Catalogue. LAWRENCE, MASS. 



















Serviceable Gift 


Just what every home needs, 
Gem Ironing 


Machine 


10 hours’ work in 1 hour. Heated 
by gas or gasoline—1% cents 

: per hour. Makes ironing easy. 
_— Satisfaction guaranteed. Write 
for FREE illustrated booklet, ‘* Modern Methods in Ironing.”’ 





| Domestic MANGLE CO., Box E, Racine, Wis. 








Baker’s 
Adjustable 
Table 
Ideal Gift *riicesin 
Booklet Free—send for it. 


BAKER & SONS CO. 
61 Wayne St. 
Kendallville, Ind. 









A Novel “Animal Show” 
for Children 


By Mary Dawson 








O BE successful a party for little people 
should have a merry idea at the bot- 
tom of it. There should be some- 
* thing to break the ice at once; some- 
thing to keep the mind of the small 
person from contemplation of the fact 
that she is at a party and is wearing her best frock. 
A successful affair of this kind was arranged and 
carried out by a sympathetic New York mamma not 
long ago. She knew what a fit of shyness meant, 
and how much good time it lopped off from the 
average juvenile party. Soshe decided that the fun 
at her little daughter Dorothy’s party should begin 
at the very door. 

The merrymaking planned was ‘‘An Animal 

Show.” Below is given a copy of the note 

Dorothy wrote to her little friends: 


“My Dear Thomasine; | hope you can come 
to my ‘Animal Show’ on next Wednesday. 
The show will be open from three o’clock 
until seven. If you can come, please bring an 
animal with you. Any kind of animal will do, 
but it must be made of vegetables, fruit or nuts, 
with toothpick legs. Please have a ticket tied 
around your animal’s neck with a number on 
it. If you can come your number will be five. 
Bring with you a card with the name of your 
animal on it, and under the name the same 
number that is On the tag around his neck. 

I forgot to tell you that though it is ‘An 
Animal Show’ you may bring an insect, a bird, 
or a fish if you prefer. 

“ Hoping that you have no other engagement 
for that afternoon, I am, 

‘ Lovingly yours, 


ned 


HEN the guests arrived Dorothy was in the 

doorway, and her Aunt Josephine was wait- 

ing to collect the animals. A table was standing 
ready for them. 

Aunt Josephine arranged each one so that all 
would be in full view. And what an amusing lot of 
creatures they were, too! Lumpy, warty animals, 
and birds without a feather! Fishes! Frightful- 
looking birds and spiders! Some of them were 
made from potatoes and beets and carrots; others 
from cocoanuts and bananas, and vanilla beans or 
cinnamon sticks. 

When all were in place, arranged according to 
number, a little blank book was presented to each 
child with a pretty colored pencil attached. 

‘* Put down the number of each animal in the 
book,’”? Dorothy’s mamma _ explained. ‘‘ And 
opposite the number write its name — whatever you 
think it is intended for.’’ 

Two hours were spent in guessing the species of 
these wonderful birds, beasts and fishes. Then the 
guessers were ushered into the dining-room for 
refreshments. These consisted of milk and hot 
cocoa, with cookies in animal shapes, followed bya 
course of ice cream, cake and home-made candy. 

The awarding of prizes followed. ‘lhe child 
who had guessed the greatest number of names cor- 
rectly received a toy zoélogical garden. The second 
prize was a book on pets. 

Each child who did not win one of the prizes 
received a box of chocolates with a picture of 
animals on the cover, as a consolation award. 


DoroTtuy.”’ 





A Menagerie for a Dollar 


By Dr. H. C. Henry 


OME time ago one of my patients asked me 

to invent a new game for her little boy. A 
“@ few conditions were attached to the request. 
cep? The game must be something entirely new, 

¥ something that would keep the boy’s atten- 
tion for more than a fleeting half hour, something 
that could be played without making a noise, and 
something that would keep him in the house. 

After giving the matter some thought I succeeded 
in suggesting something that seemed to fill most of 
the requirements. Several months have passed since 
then and the boy is still busy with his new play- 
thing. My suggestion was the starting of a men- 
agerie —a small one, with large and small and tame 
and wild beasts. The menagerie was obtained at a 
very lowcost. It was simply a stamp collection, the 
first supply being bought for one dollar. 

Below is a list of the animals in the collection: 

United States: Two-cent stamp, 1869 — pony 
express; four-cent, Omaha — buffalo. 

Labuan: Two-cent, 1894 —stag; 
1898 — crocodile. 

Liberia: Two-cent, 1892 — hippopotamus; four- 
cent, 1892 — elephant. 

Newfoundland: One-half cent, 1890 — dog; two- 
cent, 1887 — codfish; five-cent, 1880 — seal. 

North Borneo: Four-cent, 1390 — gorilla. 

Perak: One-cent, 1896 — tiger. 

Mogador: Five-cent, 1900 — lion. 

Australia: One penny, 1893 — swan. 


seed 


F COURSE, the menagerie was not only col- 
lected, but the child was also encouraged to 
study its contents. First of all he was told what 
stamps were used for. The pony express stamp and 
the Omaha buffalo stamp gave a good opportunity to 
talk about the great West and its development; the 
Liberian stamp, to describe that little black- 
peopled republic in Africa, while the seal, codfish, 
and dog of Newfoundland proved valuable mate- 
rial for interesting talks. 

In every large city, and in most of the smaller 
towns, there are libraries where books of travel may. 
be obtained telling all about the countries to which 
the stamps belong. One or two dollars will pur- 
chase several dozens of such stamps, and an album 
may be bought for twenty-five cents. 

Once started in the right way it will only take a 
few months for a boy to become interested in this 
amusement, and it will soon become a source of 
valuable knowledge to him in more ways than one. 








twelve-cent, 
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For Mothers 
of Boys 


NS ONE blames a boy for being 
badly dressed —they criticise 


his mother, and it’s often hard 
for her to know or find 
the right thing for him. 

Our name, you can de- 

pend upon it, means the 
correct thing in boys’ 
attire— good taste, smart- 
ness—the sort of clothes to 
help a mother express her 
pride in her boy. 


The accompanying picture, taken 
from life, shows our Tuxedo or 


evening suit for lads from 6 to 16 


years—timely just now in view of 


the coming holidays with their 
children’s parties and merry-makings. 


During December we will send 


Free to Journal Readers 


our two beautiful Poster Books, ‘‘Gotham 
Styles for Little Fellows” and ‘‘ Smart Attire 
for Big Boys and Young Men,”’ with picwures of 
sixteen charming lads, done in five colors from 
original sketches by a famous American artist. 
Better write at once and be sure of the books. 

If your dealer means to hold the best trade 


he will have the S. & K. clothes. 


The lead- 


ing stores everywhere are either selling our 


goods or preparing to handle them next 


season. 


Sykes & Ab. Kirschbaum & Co. 


708 Broadway, New York 











Your Money Back 


If Dressing Table is not 
as described 


$3 50 We ship this Dressing 

For o Table, freight prepaid 

East of the Mississippi — Points 
West are allowed Freight to the 
River. Made of solid oak or 
maple, also finished in white enamel or in mahog- 
any. Measures 30 in. long, 514 in. high, with 
swinging mirror 164%x10 in. Buying of the 
maker you save one-half in addition to the freight. 

Our Mammoth 480-page Catalogue of Everything to Eat, 
Use and Wear, also tells about Furniture. It contains over 
13,000 illustrations and quotes wholesale prices to consumers 
on over 150,000 different articles. /¢ costs us $1.25 — sent 
toyou for 10c., which 0c. you deduct from your first 
order of $1.00. 

Free Lithographed Catalogue shows Carpets, Rugs, Dra- 
peries, etc., in real colors. Carpets sewed free, lining Jur- 
nished without charge and freight prepaid. 

Catalogue of Men's Clothing has cloth samples attached, 
We prepay expressage and guarantee to fit. 

Which book do you want ? 
Address this way: 


JULIUS HINES & SON, Baltimore, Md, Dept. 426 






Prepaid 














“YOU CAN'T . 
LOSE ME~ 


SCHRADER’S “HOLDFAS 
UNLOSABLE STOPPER 
FOR HOT WATER BAGS 


Discovered at Last 


An attachinent to prevent stoppers getting mislaid or 
lost. Delights every woman who sees it. Insist on the 
“HOLDFAST” attachment, which secures the stopper 
to the bag by a patented little ring and chain. It never 
tangles or twists, and is very neat. Your dealer can 
buy good quality bags having it from any manufacturer. 

Take none without the “ HOLDF AST” ring and chain 
attachment. 


NO EXTRA COST TO YOU 


WE ARE PUTTING IT ON 
ALL OUR BEST BAGS 
ILLUSTRATED CIRCULAR ON REQUEST 


MEINECKE £. CO. NEWYORK 


is our specialty. We 
make purchases of 
every nature, giving 
our customers the benefit of a bes experience 
aud the personal selection of all goods. 
Send for Circular and References. 








BISHOP & YONGE, 136 West 2ist St., New York | 





NFANT’S OUTFIT 9 
23 PIECES - - $5282 


Everything for Babies and Children. Send 3 cents 
for illustrated catalogue, “ Infants’ and Children's 
We eater to Bazaar. ‘ 
theliteleones, NYE & HERRING, 685 Madison Street, Chieage, il. 


Let us have your name and address for a sam- 
le copy of ‘ , ‘ 
hres vaex Redfield’s Magazine 
REDFIELD’S MAGAZINE, Smethport, Pa. 
SCOTT F. REDFIELD, Publisher. 








No water 

FILTER ALL WATER i: pcre 

enough 

for drinking or cooking without being filtered. 

“ Impure water breeds 

disease. Noxall Fil- 

ters can be attached 

without the aid of a 

lumber. We re- 

und your money 
if the 


Noxall scr Filter at $5 
Proof er a 

fails to satisfy you after 30 days’ trial. 

It isa positive typhoid preventive. 

Size, 3 x 4 in. Made of brass, nickeled 

and highly polished; wt. 2 lbs, Cleaned 

in l minute. Filters 15 gals. an hour. 

Write for illus. Booklet of valuable 

information. Our §2 Gravity Filter is 

for towns without waterworks. 

| References: 

First National Bank, Milwaukee. 
Dealers Wauted in Every Town. 


AMERICAN FILTER CO., Milwaukee, Wis. 


A Christmas Present 


The best present you can make your son is a course of 
home study. It teaches him to improve his spare time, in- 
creases his self-respect, and makes him more able to help 
himself. The American School of Correspondence offers un- 
precedented opportunities for overcoming the deficiencies of 
early education and paving the way to a prosperous future. 
Courses by correspondence in 

Steam, Electrical, Textile, Mechanieal ENGINEERING 

Heating, Ventilation and Plumbing, Mechanical Drawing 
under instructors trained and teaching in the great technical 
schools for which Boston is famous. 

Every student enrolled for a full engineering course during 
December will receive as a Christmas premium a set of our 
Reference Library of Engineering Practice 

This limited introductory edition is handsomely bound in 
half morocco and consists of over 2000 pages carefully 
selected from our lesson papers on Steam, Electrical and 
Mechanical Engineering, forming an invaluable technical 
library. Handsome handbook on request. 

AMERICAN SCHOOL OF CORRESPONDENCE 

(Chartered by the Commonwealth of Massachusetts) 

Reston, Mass., U. 8. A. 































Always an Acceptable 






snus. 4, CANDIES 


Broadway corner Liberty St. NEW YORK. 


21 W. 424 Street near Sih Ave. 
Sent Everywhere by MAIL and EXPRESS 














“ 9? Embroidery Otfer: One 17 in. Bat- 
LOOK ten! Center, Tie End and Collar on 
cambric, Point Laee Braid and Thread to work the 

collar. Also 18 in. Linen Centerpiece, Cata- 
logue with Illustrated stitches, for 8& eta. 


WALTER P. WEBBER 
| Lynn, Mass. Box L 
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FOR 1902 


Four new and attractive 
subjects in colors and 
native costume. Four 
sheets 11x14, on heavy 
art paper tied with silk 
cord, Sent securely 
packed, prepaid on re- 
ceipt of 25 cents. 
Rinehart’s 80-page Iflustrated 
Indian Catalogue, 10 cents. 


F, A. RINEHART, Photographer 


he 1524 Douglas St., Omaha, Nebr. 














This is the only preparation which 
is made expressly for 


Kitchen Floors 


It preserves the wood, gives it a bright, 
natural finish; it prevents dust and dirt, does 
away with bugs and on eps the room clean, 
sweet and healthful. ENE is not a wax, 
wash or varnish, but an bynes new prepara- 
tion—the only thing in the world that will 
prevent a floor from spotting, coloring or 
soiling with hot grease or water. Every 
kitchen should have it. 

Sold by paint and hardware stores every- 
where. Sample can by mail—1@e, Send 
for free descriptive booklet. 


I, 7. WILEY & 00,, Mfrs., 90 Sudbury Street, Boston, Mass, 

















COSMOS Pictures are beautiful reproductions 
of works of art, portraits of noted people, &c., 
pa pars x / finished in soft olive-brown tones that 
not fade. ‘They are intended for home decora- 
ten, portfolio uses and educational purposes. 
Smaller size, 6 x 8%, 
10 for 25 cents; 50 for $1. Postage paid 
Larger size, 9 x 15 or 10 x 13, 
4 for 25 cents; 20 for$i. Postage paid 
Send two-cent stamp for sample picture and heautifully 


illustrated and instructive Catalog F, or send 25 cents for 
sample order with extra pleture and ‘Catalog F. 


COSMOS PICTURES COMPANY 
296 Broadway, New York 



























Make beautiful 
Xmas gifts and add 
much to the beauty 
of any home. 
Write quick or tele- 
graph your order at 
my expense. Satisfac- 
“= ve guaranteed. 
pieces previousl 
advertised are now a 
sale. Catalug free. 
John Alden Clock is 
7 feet high, weight 
movement, only @34. 
Same with spring 
movement and panel 
door, 28,50, 
Berkeley Hall — 5% ft. high, $22. 
Josephine — 444 ft. high for small Berkeley Halt. 
hall, parlor, music or college room, only $16. 
All have fully warranted, fine 8-day cathedral- 
gong movements; choice of fine poo Boome , oak 
or white and gold cases. A few $225 an 
clocks at $150 and §100. 


A. LINN MURRAY, Designer and Maker, 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 






Josephine. 


John Alden. 








Coin or ac. stamps. 


STITCH RIPPER. 


Rips and picks out machine mg ne! and bastings. 

Draws threads forhemstitching. Saves your fingers. 

Not Scissors. Does Not Cut. With Silver-Mounted 

Handles, 35c and 50c. mee Gaae if you want it. 
an . 











Agts. 
A. E. DeMERRITT, 103 Canal St., Boston, Mass. Jj 


The Russells in Chicago | 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE !0) 


| much quicker and better than anything on the 


| woman felt in duty bound to tell 


| with it. 


S145 | 


North Side. Ned thought it much more to their 
advantage to live somewhere within easy reach- 
ing distance of his office. But their friends at 
Onwentsia wouldn’t listen to that at all. Every 
Alice her views 
on the subject of a location of a home. It was too 
good a chance to let go by for the practice of stone- 
throwing at what is called society —a little athletic 
exercise that all women love, especially if they are 
not in the particular set that is up for a target. 

So Alice was told that the South Side was almost 
as hopeless as the West. To be sure, they had the 
World’s Fair over there; some of the North Side 
natives went over for that, but they never had been 
there since. They had a hotel over there which 
always kept up a thriving business in hops, barbecues 
and things that were regularly written up in the 
society columns of the Sunday papers, but even these 
attractions could not keep up the high standard as 
a place of residence that high society demanded. 

Alice had heard of the Chicago University, and 
thought naturally that the location around this 
great seat of learning would be like her own 
Cambridge, and that here she might find people 
more suited to her taste, in the families of the 
Professors. But no one seemed to know anything 
about these distinguished men and women. The 
Chicago University, to the average person in 
Chicago, is Doctor Harper. If any one north of 
the Chicago River, which is the Mason and Dixon 
line, ever gives a thought to the power behind 
Doctor Harper’s throne that keeps the wheels of 
the Chicago University going, he never says any- 
thing about it, because one scarcely ever meets any 
of the splendid members of the University set north 
of the river. Alice could not understand this, for 
in Boston the Harvard set is eagerly sought after. 


ed 


Then she inquired about the Field Columbian 
Museum. That she thought might be well worth 
while living near, as it would be of such benefit to 
little Dick as he grew older. But again her 
friends could give her little explanation. 
woman who sat on the club piazza making up her 


One | 


golf score was asked what she knew about the Field | 


Columbian Museum, as she had lived in Chicago 
longer than the others. She replied: ‘Oh, I don’t 
know. You mean that building way down on the 
South Side, don’t you? I’ve never been there, but 
I believe that Marshall Field has something to do 
I think it is a sort of annex to his store. 
Then some other woman, who spent the most of 
her time reading ‘‘ Cavendish on Whist,’’ sug- 
gested that she ‘‘ thought maybe it had something 
to do with Eugene Field, a memorial or something; 
she didn’t know, though.”’ 

After all this there seemed nothing left for the 
Russells to do but to try to get a house on the 
North Side. They found that the rents were a 
good deal higher there, which is generally a sure 
indication that real-estate agents know which is the 
best part of town to live in from a social point of 
view. These same agents gave them a long list of 
many advantages to be derived from living even 
within bowing distance of the Lake Shore Drive. 

Apparently no one worth a moment’s thought lived 
on either the West or South Side, consequently it 
was something of a mental shock, some months 
later, to find that among all the women she had met 
in Chicago, and liked the most for their mental at- 
tainments, earnestness of purpose and real refine- 
ment of manner, were women from the ‘‘ impossible 
south and west sides of town.’’* What is more, 
after she became acquainted with the city, and went 
about, she often regretted that they had not set- 
tled on the south side of town, as Hyde Park, 
Englewood and some of the other suburbs were so 
beautiful, and— of infinitely greater importance — 
the matter of transportation was worth more than 
every other consideration. One could always get a 
seat in the train, and the cars were always well 
heated, well ventilated and clean. 


seed 


The South Side, as she found, had many advan- 
tages over the North Side, socially and every other 
way. It might really be called the literary side 
of Chicago. Literature may or may not count for 
much in the making of a city, but like ancestors, 
it is a good thing to have in the family. To Alice 
it meant much, not that she was particularly 


literary, but she had been brought up to have a great | 
respect for the aristocracy of brains as well as of | 


family; and when she found that the Twentieth 
Century Club was an institution composed mainly 
of South Side people she was greatly disappointed, 
as it was just the kind of club that she would like 
to join; especially as it was purely literary in tone, 
and always entertained all the distinguished men 
and women of arts and letters that came to this 
country orto Chicago. To be sure, her North Side 
friends told her that it was terribly slow; in fact, 
some of them went so far as to say that it wasa 
whole century behind. But that she found out 
later was only a different point of view in regard 
to time. Without exception al! the literary«lubs 
met on the South Side, a fact that the people south 
of the Mason and Dixon line never ceased to 





impress upon their more haughty North Side rivals. | 


This rivalry Alice found out later was all on the 
surface, because when it came to a point of prov- 
ing friendship there was no North or South Side. 
These women of the West, with their great, kind 
hearts and generosity of devoted friendship, knew 


no such thing as location or neighborhood. No | 


distance was ever too far to go to see a friend in 
sickness or in trouble. It was only in times of 


position. At heart they were all on common 
ground. But some people had to make themselves 
exclusive for the sake of future generations. 


(CONTINUED IN THE JANUARY JOURNAL) 
xed 


Epitor’ 's Note—It is perhaps only just to the 
author of “‘ The Russells in Chicago”’ to say that her 
aim in this serial is to show the different phases of her 
native city exactly as they are—not with malice, as she 
is too good a Chicago woman for that—pointing out 
not only where her people are led away from the surest 
methods that make for culture and refinement, but 
emphasizing as well the good points in Chicago life 
which are not always clearly understood and appre- 
ciated by the country at large. 

In her next installment, where the Russells are actually 
launched upon the waves of Chicago social life, the 
author’s purpose will be apparent with her good-natured 
raillery, but yet with her spirit of eminent fairness. 
Next month the Russells will be introduced to some 





interesting experiences among the Chicago literary, 


| the “elect.” 


culture and women’s clubs that meet in the homes of 


peace that there was this merry war of social | 
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|Special Bargains in RU RNI sy URE 





We can furnish your home complete or sell you + 
sends away for goods, 
than he, reap the advantage of 
bargains quoted here are only illustrations of hund 


“ingle pieces 
adding freight and large profit above cost. 
a larger se lection 


for less money than your local dealer pays. He 

You can buy direct as well, if not better, 
and better quality and SAVE his PROFITS. The few 
reds of others equally as good 





30 inches wide, 76 
biscuit tuftings, 


. $7.25 


BEAUTIFUL Gonne. A O 

inches long, six rows of deep C UCH 
steel springs covered in , Say 

velour . 








THE, CELEBRATED SEWING MACHINE 





















z Soli 
id Arlington 5 drawer, drop-head 
8 ne * Other machines, $7.50 to $24. 50. $14.75 
—) 
| =a, Extension rE i 
56-Ptece OVER- consistin, 
o - cA | =TUFFED PARLOR SUIT oop §uct 
Zz 4 4 Table Rocker, Arm Chair and 2 Side Chairs, covered in four- "" $15.50 
- 4 4 . toned velour, trimmed with fringe and tassels 
Zz yw Five 5 
a mA Handsome | THREE- consisting of Bed, 
a <= T wisted PIECE BED ROOM SUIT ; Dresser, Wash 
—4 Stand, all solid oak with high golden oak finish, with 
8 a Shaped 24 x 30 inch oval French cares mirror. Swelled front, _ $17. 90 
— for a goed dinner Legs top drawers . ee sa 





And a Full Line of Everything Needed at Equally Low Prices 





Goods sent C. 0. D.. subject to exam- 
ination, with privilege of 30 days’ 
free use in your home, a4 ‘+ returned 
if not Te he IsK OF 
A TRIAL IS E TIRELY OURS. 


W rite for our 





free illustrated book, “ The House Beautiful,” the great- 


est catalogue ever published, containing the most complete assortinent 
of Furniture, Crockery, Glassware, Heating and Cooking Stoves. Range 
and House Furnishings. 
wholesale prices. 


It will show you how to buy at retail yet at 





THE 
158-168 W. 


CASH BUYERS’ UNION 


GREAT MAIL ORDER HOUSE 
Van Buren St. Please Address Dept, X-3, 


ITE TO-DAY. 
CHICAGO 











This trade-mark (always in red) 
represents Ability, Skill, Genius, 
Perfection of Work- manship, Finest 


Material, and Choicest Designs. Fifty 
Years of Application to Details have been 
required to attain this 
position. Three Gener- 
ations have labored to 
build up the prestige 
acquired for 


This trade-mark 
teen Grand Rapids 
and employing 
red) is a guarantee 


SOLD 








Furniture 
Made 


Grand Rapids 


Famous 


GRAND RAPIDS FURNITURE 


(always in red) is placed upon the product of seven- 
factories, making 15,000 different and original designs, 
6000 skilled artisans. The trade-mark (always in 
of quality. 


Ask your local dealer for furniture bearing this trade-mark and do not accept 
something which they claim is “just as good.” 


BY RETAIL DEALERS ONLY 


GRAND RAPIDS FURNITURE ASSOCIATION (Incorporated) 


Grand Rapids, Mich. 

















If not entirely pleased with the 
appearance of your floors, it’s pretty 
certain Liquid Granite was not used. 

Drop us a line and we will send 
you finished specimens of wood, 
and tell you things useful to know 
about floor finishing. 


BERRY BROTHERS, Limited 


Varnish Manufacturers 
DETROIT MICHIGAN 


NEW YORK, 252 Pearl St. CHICAGO, 15 and 17 Lake St. 
BOSTON, 520 Atlantic Ave. CINCINNATI, 304 Main St. 
BALTIMORE, 22 E. Lombard St. 
ST. LovIs, 112 S. Fourth Sty 
PHILADELPHIA, 26 and 28 N. Fourth St. 
SAN FRANCISCO, 12 Front St. 


The “BEST” 
Broiler 


Smoke 

Odor 

Greasy Stove 
Only broiler that 





retains all 
the meat. 


Sent prepaid with pamphlet,‘‘A 
on receipt of $1.00 Book of Broils.”’ 
| S. B, HILLMAN 
309 Mutual Life Building § Philadelphia 


juices in 











YOUR CHRISTMAS 
EXPENSES 


You can be as generous as you like at 
Christmas and all that it will cost you is 
a little pleasant work in leisure hours for 
‘THE LapiIKs’ HOME JOURNAL between 








nowandthen. After that you can earn 








enough to pay for your next summer’s 





Kitchen 
Cabinet 
No. 10 


Mukes a 


Splendid 
Holiday 
Present 


Saves Steps A Hoosier Kitchen Cabinet 


holds at your fingers’ ends 

everything used to prepare ameal. Does away 

with tiresome walking around a hot kitchen, 

greatly reduces the time spent there. Gives 

time and strength for otherthings. A compact, 
convenient, and handsome piece of furniture. 

We make many different kinds of Kitchen Cab- 
inets, Sewing Tables,-etc., $5.50 aud upwards. 


Write for illustrated catalog, free 


Dealers sell our Cabinets. If your dealer 
hasi’t them, send us his address and yours, and 
we will see that you are supplied. 








Hoosier) 


THE HOOSIER MFG. CO. 
\ 14 Adams Street New Castle, Ind. | 


vacation or to carry out some other 
cherished prgne t—$500 is not too much 
| to expect. If you are willing to try it 
send usa line and all details will be sent. 
‘There is no expense to you and nothing 
| indefinite about the plan. 


The Curtis Publishing Company 
Philadelphia 














STENOGRAPHERS 


will obtain Best Results and 
Greatest Speed by using 


Dixon’s Stenographer Pencils 


Made especially 
for Shorthand 
requirements 


Mention this publica- 
tion and send 10c. for 
samples worth double. 


JOSEPH DIXON 
CRUCIBLE Co. 


Jersey City 

































h made easy by an 
| eagerness —— 
Xmas Shopping #2735: 


list of the latest holiday ansilien to 


dress for pales 


C. HERMAN, Room 608, 156 5th Ave., New York City 











| A New Idea in Trunks 





NOT 


BURNS AIR wdney. 
One “BEST” Light 


Gives more Light than 
Six Electric Lights, or Ten 
Kerosene Lamps, or One 
Hundred Candles. 


Burns 90% Air 10% Gas 


A beautiful, pure white, steady, 
safe light. No Wick! NoGrease! 
No Smoke! No Odor! Hang or Set 
it anywhere. Over 100 Styles. 


Agents Wanted 


THE BEST LIGHT CO. 
98 East Fifth Street, Canton, Ohio 





The STALLMAN DRESSER TRUNK 
is constructed on new principles. 
Drawers instead of trays. A place 
for everything and everything in its 


place. The bottom as accessible 
as the top. Defies the baggage- 
smasher. Costs no more than a good 


box trunk. Sent C.O.D.,with privi- 
lege of examination. Send 2-cent 
stamp for illustrated catalogue. 


F. A. STALLMAN 


41 West Spring Street, Columbus, 0 











FENCE! Stonecst Made 


tight. Sold to the Farmer at Who! 
Fully Warranted. Catalog Free. 
COILED SPRING FENCE CO. 





Box 75 


Bull- ene ——- 
jesale Prices. 


Winchester, Indiana, U.S. A. 





| POULTR PAPER, illustrated, 20 
| pages, 25 cents per year. 
4 months’ trial, 10 cents. Sample /ree. 64-page 
practical poultry book free to yearly subscribers. 
Book alone 10 cents. Catalogue ol paulley books free 
POULTRY ADVOCATE, Syracuse, N. Y. 
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The Cincinnati Game Co.’s 


Educational Games. 


Children’s 
amusements 
do much 
toward form- 
ing their char- 
acter and if 
innocent 
pleasures are 
not furnished, 
they may find 
harmful ones. 
Our games 
amuse and 
also educate 
unconsciously 
during the 
play. They 
are a splendid 
aid to school 
studies. 


me Game of Poems 


Is especially beautiful and is interesting for all 
ages. Famous poetica! quotations illustrated. 
Sold by dealers, or sample game, postpaid, 35c. 


MANY OTHERS, SUCH AS 

















ARTISTS, depicts the world’s famous paintings, - 35c 
SHAKESPEARE, illustrations and quotations, - - 35c 
MYTHOLOGY, Grecian and Roman, illustrated, - 35c¢ 
THE WHITE SQUADRON, 52 U.S. battleships, - 25¢ 


‘‘EDUCATION BY PLAY,” a booklet with colored 
iNustrations, descriptions and price list of games, 
sent free on request. Address department A. 


How to get FREE when not on sale at your dealers. 
a game Let us tell you about it. 


TEACHERS: Write us for offer open to teachers only. 
THE CINCINNATI GAME CO., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Rocky Mountain P W y ht 

Mineral Collection aper eg 
Large Magnifying Glass attached 

Polished Wood Base. Educational. Ornamental 











Actual Size, 4 inches in diameter. Weight, 10 ounces. 
Price Complete, 50c. Express Prepaid 
The collection comprises—Gold and Silver Ores, Agate, 


Spars, Malachite, Amazon Stone, Quartz, Crystals, Petrified 
Wood, etc. Every color in the rainbow glows from these 
specimens, which are fully described, affording an interesting 
study. Send 50c. (stamps or money order) and we will send 
you the paper weight, express pre;aid, and if you are not 
satisfied that it is an unusual value, we will send your money 
baek. Address all orders to 


THE H. H. TAMMEN CURIO CO. 
Department K 815-819 16th St., Denver, Colo, 


Send stamp for Catalogue of ** Curious Things,” 
including Color Plate of Agates. 


HY LO‘ 


Turn Down Like Gas 


You often pay for 16 candle 
power when 1 candle power 
=) is all you really need. 
, You often grope about in 
total darkness when you 
really need a 1 candle 
power light. 


HYLO lamps turn down 
from 16 to I c.p. 


Go into any sockets like a com- 
2 mon lamp. Anybody can put 
Ss them in place. ‘lhe least little 
turn of the globe saves five- 
sixths of the cost for cur- 
rent and lengthens the life 

of the globe. 

It costs no more to have 
= enough light in every room 
2 3e3 to make the house seem in- 
—— habited than it costs you 

now to burn one bright 
light in the hall. The most 
convenient night light in the 

sick room or for the baby. 
Kuby HyLo for photog- 
ea raphers. If your dealer is 
up-to-date, he sells the 
es liyLo. If hedon’t, write for 
: leaflet mentioning ‘his name. 
































THE PHELPS CO., 11 Rowland St., Detroit, Mich. 


$ FOR AN INCUBATOR 2.0°* cus 








any incubator made for hatch- 

ing. Costs less because it’s 

smaller. THE 50-KRGG BANT- 

LING SVUECIAL is guaranteed as to results, if 

cou follow instructions. 20th Century 

oultry Hook explains all. Sent for 
ten cents. Write for it at once 


Reliable Inch. & Krdr. Co., Box BG7, Quincey, I. 


&: 










sore 


*5 Russian Violets 


J Upon receipt of 50c. we will send 
you by return mail a package of 
the famous Russian Violet Sachet 
Powder, for perfuming laces, handker- 
chiefs, letter paper and the corsage. 


Address BEN. LEVY & CO., French Perfumers 
125 Kingston Street, Boston, Mass. 







| “The Poor Always Ye Have 
| With You” 






"By A USykes- 


AST Christmas Day after the presents were | 


all distributed, dinner eaten, and I had 
seated myself before the fire, thinking to 
enjoy the new books that the real St. 
Nicholas had brought me, I heard a timid 
knock at the back door, and upon opening 
it found four illy-clothed, shivering children. ‘Is 
this where you get your Christmas presents ?’’ they 
asked. Nota present was left, but they went away 
with their pockets and mouths full of candy, and an 
invitation to come again. 
An incident which will 
chivalry of even the roughest of boys occurred one 
Christmas Day when I was making my rounds. As 
the last gift was being delivered in one of the worst 


serve to show the | 


quarters of the town a mob of boys surrounded the | 


carriage we were in, and with forceful language de- 
manded some bags of candy that lay upon the seat, 
and even stretched their dirty hands for them. 
of the occupants of the carriage looked into the 
leader’s sullen eyes, and asked him quietly: ‘‘ Shall 
we give the candy to you, or to the little boys?” 
He and the other big boys fell back abashed, and 
he said somewhat sullenly but sincerely: ‘* Aw, 
give it to the young uns.”’ 


eed 


| Ast Christmas we decided to trim a little tree 

for a German family of four children who lived 
in the heart of the town, and who had no way of 
getting greens as children in the country do. The 
tree was about two feet high, planted in a large 
flower-pot and trimmed with bright paper festoons, 
snowy strings of popcorn, etc. We carried it late 
Christmas Eve to the house where the four little 
flaxen-heads lay asleep. The happy mother 
arranged the tree on the table, glowing gold and 
red, white and silver with mysterious, knobby 
packages at the foot. 


The next morning, a little anxious to enjoy the | 


result of our work, we stopped for a moment at the 
house. About the table sat the four little people, 
with their round blue eyes, rounder than ever as 
they gazed upon the tree —their tree— with their 
mouths full of candy. One of the children, a little 
eight-year-old girl, being ill, could not eat her 
candy, afid could only whisper her ‘‘ Thank you,”’ 
but she held her new dol! tenderly. 

Two days later her little dead body was lying on 
the white cot, with the bright little tree at the foot. 

Desperately poor though they were, she, rich in 
her Christmas joys, asked her mother shortly before 
she died: ‘‘Who are the poor that the minister 
spoke about in church ?’’ 

When her mother told her, hiding her tears, that 
the poor were people who did not have enough to 
eat, and only rags to wear, she hugged her doll and 
little basket of fruit to her, and said with a con- 
tented sigh: ‘‘I am glad we are not poor, 
Mamma.” And so she went where there are no 
poor. 





Lilies-of-the-Valley 
in Winter 





By Eleanor M. Lucas 


HERE is nothing in the floral world the 

eye can rest more peacefully on than a 
4 well-grown pot of lilies-of-the-valley. To 
obtain a supply of these blossoms in winter 
is not a difficult matter, yet few amateurs 
succeed in forcing them. 

Nothing can be daintier for a centrepiece 
on the dining-table than a low, flat dish 
filled with these blossoms amid their green 
foliage. In such a dish, with care as to tempera- 
ture, they will last for weeks, as they are grown in 
it, and thus have their own grace, which no florist’s 
skill can produce. 

Planted in numbers lilies-of-the-valley resemble 
a fairy garden in bloom-time. Shallow boxes of 
comely shapes, or low, flat seed-pans filled with pips 
of lilies-of-the-valley, will become masses of green 
leafage and snowy bells, completely covering the soil 
from sight, and filling an apartment with perfume 
that is delicate and suggestive of balmy spring. 


“i 


T°? GROW these plants without a hothouse pro- 
ceed in this way: Procure the best Holland 
pips. These arrive in this country during November 
and December and are plump, being especially pre- 
pared for forcing. Wrap each pip in moss, wet the 
moss thoroughly; place in boxes or pots out-of- 
doors where they may experience the effect of freez- 
ing weather. If the wet moss should be frozen stiff 
it is all the better. Allow them to remain out-of- 
doors for two weeks or less; then arrange them in the 
pots, baskets or boxes in which they are to bloom. 
Place a layer of broken charcoal in the basket or 
pot, cover with a thick layer of moss or sand, on 
which put the pips, and pack moss between them. 
They should be about one inch apart, and let their 
tips just reach the surface. Bank all about with 
moss, pressing it down firmly. Water thoroughly, 
and place in a position where they will get bottom 
heat and darkness. 

The best plan for the amateur is to pack the pots 
or baskets in a box with a close-fitting lid, and set 
the box over the register, hot-water pipes, or even on 
a shelf over the kitchen range. Warm water in 
sufficient quantity should be given to keep the moss 
moist at alltimes. Never allow it to become dry. 

In about twenty days from the time of planting 
the buds will appear. Wait until they have long 
stems and the buds are quite large; then bring the 
pots to a cool room, and put them at a window 
with good light, but no sunshine, where the leaves 
will grow stronger and take on a green color, and 
the flower stems develop their buds. 

In a heated atmosphere and a sunny window the 
flower stalk will shrivel and the leaves curl up. 
Give warm water when required. The moss must 
be kept moist but not wet. 





One | 


Keep the pots or baskets in a cool place when not | 


in use, that the flowers may retain their fresh beauty 
as long as possible. Start the pips in succession, 
thus bringing them into bloom at different periods. 
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The Best Home Game 
“What Shall We Play?” 


For twenty years the answer has been 


The best game ever published. 
PRICES: 


PARCHEES? 


No parlor table game has ever been published which has had so great a sale. 
in their homes, and so enjoyed it that now it is always called for when the question arises, 
A Christmas Present that's enjoyed for years by young or old. 


Paper Bound, 1.00 each; Cloth Bound, 2.00 each. 


The Royal Game of India 
Adapted tor either Children or Adults 
No ae complete, no home 
happy without it. 
For twenty years the best families have had it 
“ What shall we play?” 





po SPELLING BOARD 


One of the Kest Edu- 
eators Ever Seen 


This board is 13% inches 
cong by 914 inches wide, 
and contains 56 lettered 
blocks of hardwood, 
which rotate freely in 
grooves, and cannot be 
removed from the board. 
Each board is neat! 
made and ornamented, 
and is packed in a pa 
box. A most interesting 
For spelling purposes far 
Price, 1.00 each. 


\/ yeray y 
Jo DIO 





and instructive toy for the chikiren, 
ahead of A B C blocks. 


OUR DONKEY PARTY ci, 


A world of fun and laughter, 
and an evening amusement 
for young and old. 

A sheet having a donkey 
without a tail printed upon it, 
and twenty-four cloth tails, 
furnish the means of playin 
this amusing game. Bac 
player. —— _ endeavors 

n the tall in its pro 
iB, but must fasten it to 
the first object touched. Does 
this seem simple? Try it, 
and the result will convulse you. 








Complete in envelope, with 
te each. 


full directions. 





Fascination 


This game certainly merits its name. 
of a top, eight marbles, and a board. The board 
is slightly concave in shape; is protected by a 
light rim, and contains eight depressions, each 
the size of a marble. These are numbered from 


It consists 





l1to8. Put the eight marbles in the centre of 
the board and spin the top among them. The 
result is to scatter the marbles in all directions. 
"f they do not at once roll into one of the 
depressions, they will return to the centre of the 
board, to be hit again by the top, which fs still 
spinning. This continues until top stops, 
when the score is found by adding the — of 
the Soeveraions — have been filled by the 
marbles. Price, 25 cents each. 





in the United States, 


Bend 10 cents for the great Puzzle Mystery, 
GET OFF THE EARTH. 


All these games are sold by leading Book, Stationery, Toy and Department Stores 


SELCHOW & RIGHTER, 


or mailed postpaid by 


265-267 Canal Street, New York 


























All the Family Enjoy the new pleasing and popular 


Crolards: au Game Board 


teed XMAS GIFT 
Price only ane Consists of 12 htful games as follows: 
Crolard, Rolo, Cushion Pin, Nine Pins, Cocked Hat, 
Ten Pins, Around the Pins, Pocket Canon, Knock Ont, 
Parlor Croquet, Checkers and Chess. By variations 
@ total af 20 Games may be Played on a Crolard Board. 
CROLARD GAME BOAKDS are 28 inches square, durable 
and hand elegant finish, covered with 
bright green felt. Polished Drass score plates on the 
corners. Nine hand-turned and polished Crolard and 
Croquet balls, 29 rings, mallets, arches, ten pins and 
sk of Rules, all complete. Crolard Game Boards are 
sold by leading wholesale and retail dealers everywhere, 
If not sold by your dealer will be sent on receipt of price 
express prepaid east of Denver and pro rata beyond that 
point. Illustrated circular free on request. Liberal 
discount to dealers. 
ED. F. CARSON, Patentee and Manufacturer 
217 South Jefferson Street, South Bend, Ind. 
Send 10¢ silver (stamps not taken) for booklet, “ Mints on 
Amusements,” explaining how to play 54 delightful 
games for boys and girls of all ages. 




















MAKE YOUR HENS LAY 
And Your Chickens More Profitable 


BY USING 


20th Century 
ae Food 


The most reliable food on the market. Cures Cholera, 
Roup, Catarrh, and prevents all other diseases of the poultry 
ar You carnot afford to be without it. Prices: 25-Ib. 
, $3.50; 1 doz. pkgs., $3.00; fa doz. pkgs., $1.75; 4% 
doz., $1.00. F.O.B. Indianapolis, nd, 
Mail Orders will receive prompt attention. 
for discount. 


20th CENTURY STOCK FOOD CO. 
106 South Penn St. Indianapolis, Ind. 


Dealers write 






















woopeNt 


A high-class, 
self - regulating 
incubator on a 
small scale. 
Fifty egg ca- 
pacity. Heat, moisture and _ ventilation 
automatically and perfectly controlled. 

Price only $6.80. 

Send for the Wooden Hen Book; mailed 
free, together with a book about the 
EXCELSIOR INCUBATOR, to those who 
name this magazine. 


GEO. H. STAHL, Quincy, Illinois 


















Don’t jump 
from one 
thing to another. ‘The 
successful men are 
those who LEARN 
SOMETHING and. stick to it. By our unsur- 
passed system of mailinstruction you can learn 
any one of the following professions without 
giving up zour present cmplovment. Illustra- 
ting: Ad-Writing, Journalism, Bookkeeping, 
Stenography, Proofreading. We have success- 
ful students everywhere. The instruction is 
individual and the criticism personal. The lessons 
were aevenged by men who have a universal rep- 
utation in their profession. 
TUITION PAYABLE 60 DAYS AFTER A POSITION I8 
SECURED. Don't flounder another day; write at once for free 
printed matter, stating what profession you prefer, and soon you 
will be on the way to glorious success. CORRESPONDENCE 
INSTITUTE OF AMERICA, B 561 SCRANTON, PA., U. 8. A. 




















The poultry business pays when 
conducted under the rules_laid 
down in our New Book 
and Catalog for 1902, Handsomely 
printed in colors, giving cuts and 
description of the leading b breeds of 
fowls. Plans for poultry houses, tested 
remedies and price of —- and RRS. 
, Worth many dollars. nt for 10 cents, 
stamps or silver, postpaid. 
THE J. W. MILLER CO., Box 145 Freeport, Illinois 


ARE YOUR PLANTS DYING? 


Save them by following the instruc- 
tions in our illustrated book, sent free 
for the asking. ‘Tells how to cultivate 
and care for plants in house and cun- 
servatury. rite for it to-day. 

Chinese Fan Leaf Palm, shown in pic- 
ture, 1% feet high, sent, express pre- 
paid, on receipt of $2. 


THE GEO, WITTBOLD CO. 
1663 Buckingham Place, Chicago 
Largest Growers of Palms in West. 
















We claim Purity and 
Safety, and substan- 
tiate this claim with 
Chemists’ Certificate. 
Note the blue label used 
by us (and fully sustained 
by recent U. S. Circuit 
Court decision) to distin- 


uish our absolutely pure 
5 ate Nickel-Steel Ware. 


This label is pasted on 
every piece of genuine 
Agate Ware. 


Booklets showing fac-simile 
of our label, etc., free 
to any address. 
Lalanee & Gresi-an Mfg. Co. 
New York, Iie ©, Chicago. 











os. 





18 FURNISHED BY THE 
Victor Instantaneous 
Water Heater 

Is ready for use night or day; 
furnishes hot water instantly 
for bathing, shaving, sickness, 
and all domestic purposes when 
hot water is required. Uses gas 
or gasoline. Ask your dealers for 
it, or send for free catalogue. 


W. J. ADAM, Jollet, Ill. 











20 HENS 


working steadily at one time 
cannot hatch so many chicks as 
one of our 200-egg size 


Successful Incubators 


You'll know exactly why when you 
read a copy of our 158- Catalogue. 
We mail it for four cents. Five Catalogues in five different 
languages. DES MOINES INOUBATOR | co. 

Box 528, Des Moines, lowa, or Bex 528, Buffale, New York 


For Your Sole Benefit 


CAPITOL SOLES (for knit slippers), lined with 
lamb’s wool, have smoothly turned leather 
edges and are “so easy to sew to” 
stitched just right. 25 cents pair. 
“HAPPYFOOT” HAIR INSOLES ease tender 
feet, keep perspiring feet dry, save you from 
rheumatism and colds. 10c.; three pairs 25c. 
ALASKA SOCKS are unequalled for house and 
bed sli , and in rubber boots. 25c. pair. 
All dealers, or sent on receipt of price 
and size, by matl, postage paid. 
THE W. H. WILEY & SON CO., Box A, Hartford, Conn. 


TENOGRAPHY 2s" 


thoroughly taught hy mail or personally. aay 
furnished g of ¢ commercial course. 


| Catalogue Fre. EASTMAN, Box 916, Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 






































height of holiday season. 


ELECTRICAL SCIENTIFIC NOVELTIES 
Models of Railways, Motors, Locomotives, 
Dynamos, Miniature Lamps, Etc. 


Thousands of unsolicited testimonials to prove that they are safe, practical, durable, and the 

most amusing and instructive articles ever invented. 
lilustrated Booklet tells all about them. 

Send now. 


THE CARLISLE & FINCH CO., 235 E. Clifton Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Largest Makers of Electrical Scientific Novelties in the World. 


Prices from §3.50 up 
Send stamp. Don't make mistake of waiting until 
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The Ladies’ Home Journal for December 1901 





When Dresses Take to 
Talking 


J 
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Fashion Catalogue 193 


A Postal Brings It —Write Today By Aques B. Monvee 


<7 


HE Pink Organdy began it 

; Poor thing! There she had hung and 
quivered under her garniture of lace and 
ribbon for at least two months before 
‘*the season,’’ and it was hard for her to 





Showing all the latest styles 
in fine Suits, Waists, Kag 
lans, Skirts, Jackets, Capes 
and Furs, is now ready. A 
postal brings it FREE 


THE NEW 


Stroller 
Coat 


This swell and nobby 

















The E Z Waist for girls has been im- 
proved. It now has three perpendicular 
straps in front and three in the back, in- 
stead of one, distributing the weight of the 
skirts. These straps are the same knit 
elastic fabric as the waist itself. They 
Bands of firm fabric 
bind the little bodies, and as they do not 


understand why other and less attractive 
toilettes should be packed away prepara- 
tory to the summer campaign while she 
was allowed to remain on her hook. 
Could she but have seen the silk-lined 


yield to every motion. 


, é yield, the buttons pull off. 
tallor-made an hamper that awaited her reception at the ; = 
called the ** St ” last, the very last, moment, so that there should be In the E Z Waist the buttons cannot pull 
o% nal 4 . ene off, which is one of the reasons why it is 
he Coat no wrinkles in her soft folds, she would have been the best waist for either boys or girls 
of the Season more reasonable. But alas, it is given to none of ‘ ys j Ss. 


Every dealer says so; every mother agrees 
with him. 

An interesting booklet for mothers of 
children, free for the asking. If your dealer 
does not keep the E Z Waist, send 25 cents 
for sample waist, giving age of the child 
and stating whether boy or girl. 


is offered as a sample 
of our bargains. It is 
made of Oxford Grey or 
Black Melton. Loose 
or tight back, half 
lined with black satin, 
finished with lap 
seams, stitched with 
silk. Velvet collar. 
The very latest 
fashion, worth $20. 


us to penetrate the future, so the sighs of the Pink 
Samples etethe rang through the wardrobe room of the Van 
of Amber mansion for the fifteenth time that day. 
The Black Grenadine, who was a trifle passé and 
material very jealous, declared that she counted and could 

take oath to fifteen sighs. 
on ‘*Can it be possible,’’ moaned the Pink Organdy, 
‘*that after all the time and thought that have been 


w pone i t ded on me lama failure?’’ Is that brief half E Z WAIST COMPANY 

e t it to expended o ‘ é é ef ha ; 

od 580.00. reques hour in which I was donned by my mistress and 404 Kingston Street Boston, Massachusetts 
will be sent exhibited to the family to be the total sum of my 


existence? Oh, why was I pronounced ‘too 
bewitchingly beautiful for anything’ if this is to be 
the end ?”’ 

And the Black Grenadine counted another sigh, 
while three or four gowns who had already seen a 
season apiece at the seaside, and knew that they 
had no prospect of leaving their hooks that summer, 
shrugged their shoulders and sneered. 


COMPLETE SET ps 


One, more shabby and less inclined than the rest 
OF to humor the illusions of youth, said: ‘‘ Don’t be 
‘ in such ahurry. A flimsy thing like you will not 
Nine 


outlive one crush at Newport.’’ 
Attachments 


‘* For my part,’’ said a pert Gingham, ‘I wish 
with each 


I might be left in peace and quiet. I am tired of 
Spenser 


the hollowness of it all.’’ 
Automatic 


and charges, 
or sent on open account 
if you furnish references. 


M. PHILIPSBORN 
America’s Largest Mail Order and Retail Cloak House 
\ 138-144 State St., Chicago, Ill. 





SVE QV POMP VAs el 


FREE 


|| A College Course. A Musical Education 








This Handsome Fur Collar $5.00 


. " No. 2876A. Made of depend- 
Sent C. O. D. ap. able skins in a superior manner 
with privi- y A and positively unequaled at 
lege of the price; under portion of 
ex- storm collar and yoke of black 
Baltic seal; upper portion of 
collar and border of dark brown 
sable opossum; trimmed with 
six full fox tails and lined 
with colored Romaine, $5.00 
A Very Suitable and 
Handsome Christmas Gift 
When ordering give num- 
ber of garment, name, ad- 
dress, number of inches 
around neck and bust, 
and remit $1.00 de- 
posit, and we will for- 
ward this collar to your 
nearest express office. 
You may carefully 
examine and try the 








































































am- 
ina- 
tion, 
upon 
receiptoas 
$7 .00; bal- 
ance pay 
able on 
delivery. 







A Business Training 





‘*Little you know of fashionable life, chit,’’ 
replied a Yellow Silk Tea-Gown. ‘‘ The mornings 
are short and you are never seen after luncheon. 
Your part is a very insignificant one indeed! ”’ 

‘*If we did not begin the campaign there would 


Any young person desiring 
an education in any edu- 


collar on Defers yet cational institution in the 
4 be no men to drink the tea you help to pour in the ie eT the . : 
Sewing afternoon,’’ shouted the Gingham to a chorus of express agent. country can have it en- 


‘*that’s so’s’’ from a dozen other Ginghams. 

Before the Tea-Gown could recover from her dis- 
comfiture.the Carriage Gowns had taken up the 
subject and declared with the decision and hauteur 
common to their station, that a handsome woman 
never looked so thoroughly the aristocrat as when 
reclining in her own carriage. 

All this time a Fawn-Colored Evening Gown 
looked down on them in a superior sort of a way and 
thought to herself ‘‘ how little the poor things know 
of life.’’ She had seen one engagement, and had 
sat out one dance with a real Baron; consequently 
she was rather 4/asé, and did not intend to allow 
herself to be dragged into the discussion. But, 
being feminine, she changed her mind, as of course 
she had a perfect right to do, and after a cynical 
laugh that set every whalebone in each individual 
bodice quivering, she exclaimed: 

‘* Where would every one of you be but for me? 
A society woman does not begin to live until the 
gas is lighted at night. Suppose there is a new 
arrival or a prospective conquest, when and where 
does she plan the meeting? Is it in the morning on 
the beach when she is attired in gingham? Oh,no! 
Is it in the afternoon? No, again! Men are too 
uncertain, and other attractions are too numerous. 
She reserves herself for evening, I tell you, when, 
with everything in her favor, she can depend upon 
making a good impression. Why, men have mar- 
ried on the strength of that first impression in spite = = — ——— 
of everything that seemed afterward to contradict it! The “Arnold” Bedroom or Bed Slipper is the 
most comfortable thing that man or woman ever 
one put a footin. It is made of heavy knit washable 
fabric, fleece lined, with soft knit sole, and is just 
the thing for any one to slip on who has to get up 
in the night. Many people who used to have cold 
feet now wear them to bed and have warm feet. 


Our Fashion Cata- 
logue Neo. 51 mailed 
free on application. 

It is replete with the 
uewest and nobbiest 
effects in Lacies’, 
Misses’ and Children’s 
Jackets, Capes, Skirts, 
Waists, Furs, Suits, etc., 
and is indispensable to stylish dressers. Write for it to-day 


RD B. GROSSMAN; (; 
— 170-172 STATE ST. CHICAGO \~ t 


THE CREAT MAIL ORDER CLOAK HOUSE 


Machine 


tirely at the expense of THE 
LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 
in return for a little work 
done this winter. 


Spenser Automatic Sewing Machine 


This innovation in sewing machines weighs less 
than two pounds, yet has a larger range of stitches 
than any other sewing :nachine ever manufactured, 
and does absolutely perfect work with either 
cotton, silk or twist. The Spenser has an ACTUAL 
Automatic Tension, so there is no tension to change 
whether sewing with No. 10 or No. 200 cotton or 
sewing four thicknesses of heavy woolen goods or 
mousseline de soie or chiffon. 

Guarantee with each machine. Delivered free 

anywhere in the United States. 


SPENSER SEWING MACHINE CoO. 
216 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 


If you are 
interested write and tell us 





all about your plans, and 
we will tell you how they 
can be carried out without 













a cent of expense to you. 


EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 
THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA 


























BISSELL’S 


46 Cyco”’ 
Bearing 





**Oh, no!’’ she went on in a manner that carried 
conviction even to the cold, haughty Carriage 





ee 





Gowns, ‘‘ in some instances where a man is particu- 
larly cold-blooded, and takes the night to think it 
over, you Ginghams may have listened to the pro- 
posal, or if he was a hard sleeper and not easily 
brought to take an important step, he might have 
reserved his decision until afternoon tea or the 


Fifteen cents is not much to invest, and with the 
slippers we will send you a catalogue of the 
“Arnold” Goods, a splendid line of comfort- 
bringing garments for women, children and infants. 

Tell us what size stocking, instead of shoe, you 
wear (man’s or woman’s), enclose fifteen cents, 
and we will send the slippers. 


Carpet 
Sweeper 


makes a choice Christmas Gift, useful, inexpensive and 
always acceptable. Will please wife, mother, sister or friend. 
Will be a constant reminder of the giver for ten years. 
Lessens the labor of sweeping 95 per cent. and confines all 








CATALOGUE FOR THE ASKING 


drive. But take my word for it, we are th io- 
. - Novelty Knitting Co., 312 Broadway, Albany, N.Y. 


| neers in the path that leads to matrimony.’’ 

Finding themselves powerless to combat such 
strong arguments they one and all fell to recounting 
the conquests in which they had taken part. 

A Pink Brocade said there could be no doubt 
whatever that she was a perfect success the night she 
made her first appearance. Strangers begged to be 
presented, and a proposal that had been hanging 
fire for many weeks was at last brought about. 
‘Tt resulted in an engagement, too,’’ she added 








the dust an«d dlangerous carpet germs within the pans. For 
sale everywhere. Write Department L. for scientific treatise, 
** Dust a Carrier of Disease.” 
Bissell Carpet Sweeper Co., Grand Rapids, Mich, 
Largest Sweeper Makers in the World, 


Without the Poster. 
The Straight Military Front 
shown in figure to right is secured by wearing 
Patented December 5, 1899. 
The only supporter with a pet large enough and supporting 
bands strong enough to hold back the entire abdomen, 
assuring the wearer a correct standing position and the much 
desired straight front. It hasa waist band which presses 


on the sides of the waist, making it round, and has no metal 
parts to mar or tear the corset. 


With the Foster. 


























ART RUGS AS GIFTS 


A decoration fit for a palace—an, ideal Christmas remem- 
brance is one of our 


Brusselette Art Rugs, Price $3.00 


Wide web, black or white .. . . @0e ; , Beautiful, healthful, enduring ; ample carpeting for one room 
THREE Wide web, fancy frilled, black, white, triumphantly . P - . Artistic patterns, all colors—many sizes. Woven on both 
GRADES: cardinal, blue or pink 3 5 Which I had the honor to break,’ replied a 


. a. 2 c 
Heavy silk web, large pad if desired, $1.25 
See that the name “‘F oster"’ is stamped on every pair. Get it of 
your dealer. If he hasn't it, take no substitute, bee order of us 
direct. Name your dealer, and give color, height and waist 
measure. 


THE FOSTER HOSE SUPPORTER 00., 438 Broadway, New York 


sides. Easily cleaned. They outwear more expensive carpets. 
Prepail anywhere east of Rocky Mountains. 
refunded if desired. 
actual colors — FREE. 


Sanitary Mfg. Co., 49 Bourse Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 


LADIES WANTED 


To sell our Handsome Petti- 
coats and Rainy-Day Skirts 
Exclusive territory given. Our agents 
are earning independent livings. Write 

us for catalogues and particulars. 
PARIS SKIRT CO., 127 Viaduet, Cleveland, 0. 


Pale Green Moiré. 

Then one especially demure Gown of Black 
Gauze and Jet, which had been reserved for church 
festivities and such occasions, insisted that she | 

| could relate more choice bits of gossip than many of 
her gayer companions if she cared to do so. 

This resulted in such confusion that the remarks 
of a Violet Tulle that hung at the far end of the 
room by herself were almost lost. 

one 

** How well I remember that night,’’ she mur- 
mured, ‘‘that only night, and how he leaned over 
her and told her how well the violet of her gown 
matched the violet of her eyes; Then some other 
man took her away for a dance, and it was not until 
the end of the evening that 4e came to her again and 
took her into the conservatory. How earnestly he 
begged her to love him — to give him some hope for 
the future, and how cruel he was when she refused 
tolistentohim! ‘Flirt’ and ‘ coquette’ were some 
of the names he called her, and she shivered under | 
it all so that I thought my hooks would be torn off. 
Then when they reached home her mother stopped 
her on the stairs and said, ‘ You refused him, did 
you not?’ How fiercely she answered, ‘ Yes, yes, 
you have had your way!’ Then she locked herself 
in her room and moaned and sobbed the night away, 
and when morning came we were both sorry-looking 
wrecks. She could be mended, but I could not, so 
I have hung here ever since, living on the memory 
of that one night. Yet I do not regret, for she 
comes here sometimes and cries over me. There is 
a blood stain on my bodice made by the thorn ina 
rose he gave her. That she kisses and Iam content.’’ 


Money 
Handsome book, shows rugs in 



































Is a special dressing for dancing floors. It makes dancing 
a delight, and does not create dust or soil the most delicate 
dress. Easily applied. Just sprinkle it over your floor 
and let the feet of the dancers do the rest. Gives a perfect 
surface. 1 Ib. can, 50c. at your druggist. Sample can by 
mail for 10c. to cover postage. For All Other Floors use 


JOHNSON’S PREPARED WAX 
1 and 2 Ib. cans, 60c. Ib. 4 and 5 Ib. cans, 50c. Ib. For 


sale by all paint dealers. Free, our booklet * The Proper 
Treatment For Floors.” 


S.C. JOHNSON & SON, Racine, Wis., U.S. A. 





















ARE YOU DEAF? 


There is hearing for you in using 


WILSON’S Ear Drums 


Thousands testify to their benefit. 
Physicians recommend them. 
Invisible, comfortable, safe. They 
fitin the ears. Beware of imita- 
tions. The WILSON is the genu- 
ine. Information and letters from 
users, free. Wilson Ear Drum Co. 

103 Trust Bidg., Louisville, Ky. 





Exact sizes. All 14 karat. 

Brooch or Pendant, No. 447, Genuine Pearls, Diamond 
Centre, $15.00. iar Link Cuff Buttons, No. 430, Antique, 
Old Gold finish, $10.00. Opal Scarf Pin, No. 403. ‘Three 
fine Opals, four small Pearls, $5.00. Opal Ring, No. 648. 
Five fine fire Opals, $10.00, King, No. 648, with Genuine 
Turquoise, $15.00, Send for illustrations and prices of rich 
and artistic Jewelry, Rings, fine Watches, European Novel- 
ties, Baroque Pearls Kayser-Zinn, Porcelains, Art Ware, Old 
Sterling Ware, Silver Novelties, etc. Astablished 1867. 


WARREN MANSFIELD CO., 248 Middle St., Portland, Maine 
with one, 


i CLASS PIN two orthree 


letters with ‘01, ‘02, 03, enameled in 

one or two colors, sterling silver, 25c. 

each ; $2.50 a doz. Silver plated, 10c. 

each ; $1.00 a doz. Special designs in 

pins or badges made for any class or society at reason- 
able prices ; send design and class colors forestimates. Catalog 
free. Address BASTIN BROS., Rochester, N. Y. 





Made or saved. Print your 
own cards, &c., with a $5 
Press. Larger size for circu- 
lars, books, newspapers, §18. 
Type setting easy, printed | 
rules. Send stamps for sam- 


ples, catalogue of presses, 
type, paper, &c., to factory. 
The Press Co., Meriden, Conn. | 


s Robert Morris, 
Was Washington Ungrateful? france: 
of the Revolution, who advanced $1,400,000, which made our 
Independence possible, spends three years in prison for debt. 
Send 10c. for our portfolio of “The Declaration of Independence, 
and the Life of Robert Morris.”’ 

















Linen Doilies, and Six Battenberg Lace De- 
signs, one Collar, two Tie Ends, one Stock, 
two Centerpieces, also a year’s subscription 
to Ingalls’ Faney Work Rook — 
ALL for 25 eta. 
Address J. F. INGALLS, Lynn, Mass., Box J 
END 25 CENT For a Linen Centrepiece 
and Tyrian Dyes Wash Silk 
to work it; also a Set of Battenberg Lace Patterns, 
including Collar, Cuffs, Tie End and Handkerchief. 
Also our catalog of Stamped Goods. All for 25 cents. 
| Patriotic Society, 5th Avenue, Station 0, New York | PHYLLIS ART CO., 91 Chauncy Street, Boston, Mass. 
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The Ladies’ Home Journal for December 1901 
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Mf For Xmas and the year round, the 


hy “Smith & Egge”” Automatic 


Hand Sewing Machine 


A practical gift of useful and instructive 
qualities, is much to be desired. Our ma- 
chine is a little marvel, as perfect a sewer 
as ever worked thread. 

A necessity for all times, places and oc- 
casions. Equipped with automatic tension, 
stitch and feed regulator. Guarantee fully 
covering stability. 


Buy of your dealer; if he cannot supply 
you remit $2.00 to us by registered letter, 
postal or express order and we will 


deliver a machine to any post or express 
office in the United States. 


Same machine in nickel or 
bronze finish, $8.00 
BARNETT BROS., Sole Agents 
Dept.C, 283-299 Columbus Ave., N. Y.City 








“You can- 
not always 
believe 
what 

you see in print”’ 


When several firms claim to make the best 
mattress in the world some one is wrong. 
There can be only one best. We do not ask 
you to buy our Kapok mattress. We want 
to send you one, express charges prepaid, 
on 30, 40 or even 60 nights’ Jree trial, that you 
may use it and compare it with any other 
mattress made of hair, cotton, felt, or cotton- 
felt on the market, and we will leave it to 
your judgment what to do at end of the com- 
parison test. We like to send our mattress on 
this comparison test with any other mattress 
made, as it always gets the decision, and they 
sell themselves. Send for our free booklet 
“EZYBEDS OF KAPOK” 

It tells all about Kapok, the ideal mattress 
filler, imported from Java. Luxurious Ka- 
pok couch pillow, 20 in. square, Oriental 
covering, corded, ready for use, sent prepaid 
anywhere for $1.00, 

THE BOHNERT-BRUNSMAN COMPANY 

Dept. K, Cincinnati, Ohio 
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Dennison’s Passe-Partout Binding 


Roll of 12 yards, Smooth or Pebbled Finish, 10c. 
Colors, black, white, gray, green, red and brown. 


Gold and Silver Gummed Binding 
Per Roll, 20 Cents 


Dennison’s Passe-Partout Outfits 


No. 1 contains Gummed Binding, Photo Paste 
and Gumimed Hangers. 


Price 25 Cents 


No. 2 complete, contains Cardboard Mats, Mounts, Easel 
Supports, Binding, Paste and Gummed Hangers. 


Price at our stores, 50 Centss by mail, 60 Cents 
DENNISON MANUFACTURING Co. 


Boston New York Philadelphia Chicago Cincinnati Bt. Louls 


TORTOISE BRAND 














Three shapes (straight, loop and crimped). 
Three colors (shell, amber and black). 


If your dealer cannot supply you, send to us, enclosing 
Fd ma you will be supplied. % Catalogue free. 
Rice & Hochster, Makers, 485 Broadway, New York 











4 FOR 10 CENTS ¢ 
F ri end tu a one, #4 handsome 
} tan ‘Lace Handkerchief Patterns, 
all different. Also our mew 100- page 
catalogue of Faney Work Novelties and 
Handkerchiefs. A!! tor 10 cents. 


Cc. 5S. DAVISSON & CO. 
391 Broadway, New York. Dept. 27 











Miss Hooper will be glad to answer questions by 


mail. Inguirers 
addresses. 


must give their names and 
Those wishing replies by mail should 
inclose stamps or addressed stamped envelopes. 


HIN, sleazy wool mixtures are inclined to | 


sag between seams, therefore a skirt of 

z. such materials should be made with 

seven or nine gores and thus prevent 

s the possibility of sagging. Shrink or 

sponge the goods first, and make as an 

untrimmed skirt with the usual facing and a deep 

corduroy binding. It does not pay to put a quan- 
tity of work on poor material. 


White Slippers and Stockings are usually worn with 
white evening dresses. 


Gilt Spikes for ribbon ends of collar and belt 
rosettes and velvet ribbon ties cost from two cents 
to seventy-five cents each. 


Golf Capes are worn only for ‘‘ hack ”’ in the cities, 
but they are excellent for country driving and are 
cheaper than they were a year ago. A more dressy 
wrap is a tan or black cloth jacket, but neither of 
these would be a substitute for the cape for rough 
weather. 


| 
| 


Tailors Shrink Skirts to fit without darts, while 


dressmakers fit with the seams, avoiding darts if 
possible, especially in front. 


Dressmaking Systems are a Help, but such systems 
cannot easily be learned at home. 


Lengthen a Silk Skirt, where there are three yards 
of new material, with two circular ruffles, six inches 
wide, and head with a narrow silk gimp or appliqué. 


The New Sleeves are Made flat and tight to the 
elbow. From the elbow to the wrist they are 
slashed, puffed and plaited into many sorts of full- 
ness, but invariably finished with a snugly-fitting 
buttoned cuff. 


Linen Collars are from two inches and a quarter to 
two inches and a half wider than they were last 
season, and the turn-over designs are preferred. 


A White Shetland Shawl may be cleaned with white 
cornmeal well rubbed in. Allow the shawl to stand 
in it for twenty-four hours and then shake the meal 
out. Repeat this process if the shawl is not cleaned 
the first time. 


When Drop Linings Hang Below the outside skirt 
material it proves that they have been cut too long, 
or that they swing around and are out of place for 
need of a few tackings at the side and back seams 
to hold the two materials together. 


A Short Walking Skirt of serge needs a percaline 
lining, a thin haircloth interfacing to hold the many 
rows of stitching on the lower edge, and a corduroy 
binding. Walking skirts are usually made from two 
to four inches above the floor. 


A Drop Lining must be used when a circular flounce 
forms an extension on a gored skirt. When the 
flounce is set on a full-length skirt the dress mate- 
rial and lining may be seamed together. When the 
flounces are of a thin, soft material, such as veiling, 
they should be lined with silk. 


Black Velvet Belts are quite fashionable, and will be 
worn with both silk and cashmere waists. Leather 
belts should not be worn with silk waists. 


Washable Silk Ribbon in narrow widths comes for 
underwear, but no silk really looks as well after 
contact with water as before, so it is better to re- 
move such trimmings before 
washed. The beading for threading ribbon in and 
out comes in different widths of embroidered and lace 
insertion. 


When Fitting a Dress on a person with a narrow 
back and the ordinary front measure, use a back of 
a smaller pattern —as, for instance, a thirty-four 
back with a thirty-six front. 


Thin Woolen Dressing Jackets are made of plain or 
striped challie, albatross, dotted or plain cashmere, 
and are made up with a percaline or lawn lining. 
They are usually trimmed with lace or ribbon, 
though many prefer to have them finished with a 
narrow scalloped edge buttonholed with heavy silk 
of the same color as the goods. 


Velvet Ribbon is run on the upper edge only with 
long, loose stitches, and should not be caught down 
tightly. 


Odd ‘Waists. There is quite a marked difference 
between a black satin shirt-waist tucked all over, 
with a few neck gathers, and with coat sleeves hav- 
ing tiny turn-over tucked cuffs, and one of white 
taffeta intended for evening wear. Both are boned 
and lined, but the latter should have the silk sleeves 
cut off at the elbow, and guipure lace to form deep 
cuffs pointed over the hands and headed by gauntlet 
cuffs of silk. It should also have a deep yoke, front 
and back, of lace, with silk material (tucked or 
corded) beneath to waist-line, low belt and collar of 
pink or blue panne velvet, with lace points on the 
latter held down by tiny black or white silk buttons, 
and a belt fastened with six of the same. 


A White Silk Waist may be dry-cleaned without rip- 
ping. Clean a white suéde kid belt with pipe clay. 


Useful Tweed Gown. Make such a gown with a five- 
gored skirt having two narrow circular ruffles 
stitched several times, and a waist with a short, 
pointed front, postilion back, seam up centre back, 
and coat sleeves. Trim the waist with a stitched 
belt worn over the postilion and with revers; add a 
tucked V and high collar of silk, and have flare cuffs 
upon the sleeves. Have the collar and revers made 
removable so that you can wear others later of white 
linen, piqué,etc. Do not hesitate at the postilion 
back; it has come to stay. Another innovation is 
the princesse skirt—skirt and half bodice, or Swiss 
bodice, as it was called years ago. It is cut in one 
piece with yoke and sleeves in contrast. All prin- 
cesse gowns require great skill in fitting. 


Rough and Loosely Woven Materials are the most 
popular for the time being. They range in price 
from seventy-five cents up. 


The Skirts this Season are decidedly shorter than 
they were last. 


Collars and Stocks. The little turn-over collars are 
this season edged with colored linens and are made 
in every possible shape. Stocks and collars are 
made with double bows, which are lined with con- 
trasting colors. 


the garments are | 
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The American Wringer Company's 


Toy Wringer 


HorsE-SHOE BRAND 


“GEM” 
Toy Wringer 


MADE TO WRING 


A Practical Toy for the Young 
Housekeeper 


HE “GEM” is a perfect Wringer 
with soft rubber rolls—4 inches 
long. Each Wringer is packed in a 
separate wooden box and bears the 
Horseshoe guarantee. 

It is also of great convenience in 
the bathroom for wringing out laces, 
handkerchiefs and other small articles. 

Price 50 cents from us postpaid —if 
your dealer does not keep them. 

Funnier than a Jack-in-the-Box our 
surprise toy, ‘It’s all in the Rubber.” 


Address Dept. 1 


The American Wringer Co. 
99 Chambers St., New York 















coffee urns, etc. 





poses. 


VL Al SPIrits 

Oloual Spirits 

Is a pure refined spirit for domestic use, sweet smelling 
and clear as crystal. 


It is the ideal fuel for spirit lamps, chafing-dishes, tea and 


It cleans and imparts a fresh lustre to cut glass. 
It is a refreshing luxury for the bath and for massage pur- 


It is put up for the convenience of the housekeeper 
in neatly labeled bottles. 


Send 2oc. for quarter pint bottle and full particulars. 


BERRY BROTHERS, Limited, DETROIT 


TRADE "arn 














Paris 
Fashion Co,’s 


Newest Creations 
in stylish 


Hair Goods 


Made from finest 
quality of 
human hair. 
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Do Not STAMMER 


You Can Be CURED 


50 Years a Stammerer 


Dr. ¥. B. Winston, Principal of Valley 
Seminary, Waynesboro, Va., writes; “1 
was a severe stammerer for 60 years. I was 
cured in three weeks, six years ago, by Dr. E 6. Jonneton. 
E.S. Johnston."" Refers by permission to Bishops C. D. Fossand 
C. H. Fowler, of M. E. Church; Hon. John Wanamaker, Dr. 
Russell H. Conwell and ex-Gov. Robert F. Pattison, of Philadel- 
phia, who have sent us pupils. Write at once for 61-page book to the 
PHILADELPHIA INSTITUTE FOR STAMMEKRERS 














Ld id 
Hair Switches 
to match any shade, short stem and per- 
fect in every respect. Will be sent post- 
paid to any address ov approval, 

2 ounces, 22 inches, $1.25 
2%" Bie 1.5 


3 “ — * 2.25 

3% * 28 Ct 4.00 
Send us sample of hair cut near the roots, 
and state what size you want, and if you 
don’t like the switch we send you we will 
send postage for its return. If you are 
pleased with it, ‘4en send us the price. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE of Switches, 
Rangs, Wigs, Curls, Waves, Pompadours, 
Hair Fewelry, etc., FREE. 


Paris Fashion Co., 193 State St., Chicago 


‘CAPSHEAF™ 
(Fm ( Coilless ) 


Safety 
Pin 


The only safety pin on 
the market 


That Cannot 
Catch in the Fabric 


JUDSON PIN CO., ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


Free Sample sent on receipt of postal request at our 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 105 Franklin Street 
Lace Paper Doiliecs F=" 


wy, J 
For Ice Cream, Iiread, Cake and Salad Spe we. sis: 
"lates. Fine for Keceptions, Dinners, oy g9 
Parties, etc. Saves Linen, Work and im 


Worry. . 
te Neat, Nice, Novel 
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* 
‘5 ot Sete 

l_ace Paper Doilies, and if he cannot Soh mee Som Bere 
Stk 


As your dealer for ‘* Milwaukee” 


supply you send! his name and 10c 

for package of samples of various sizes. 
100 6 in. Doilies, round and square,60c. 
prepaid. 


BESS PE AS 








Ye “‘PRISCILLA’’ 
Sterling Silver Thimble 


Price 25 cents 
The best thimble at anywhere 
near the price. Heavy and durable. 


them order 
State size. 


Established 1839 


if he hasn't 
direct from us. 


SIMONS, BRO. & CO., Philadelphia 





MILWAUKEE LACE PAPER CO., Milwaukee, Wis. | 


Look for trade-mark inside 
of top. Ask your dealer; B | 








| HOUSE. 


10828 and 1043 Spring Garden 8t., Philadelphia 
| 18th Year| EDWIN S. JOHNSTON, Founder and President, 
who cured himself after stammering 40 years. 





Everything that’s new 
FOR 


Golf and Walking Skirts 


Tailor-Made 
Suits and Waists 
Cut in any 
lengths desired. 
SAMPLES FREE 


Washington Woolen Mills 
Est. 1876. Fredericksburg, Virginia 





AGENTS WANTED— MEN AND WOMEN 


For the splendidly illustrated and wonderfully popular new book 


THIRTY YEARS IN WASHINGTON 
By MRS. GEN. JOMN A. LOGAN. It portrays the inner 
life, wonderful activities, marvels and mysteries of the Capital 
as a famous and highly privileged woman sees them. Beauti- 
fully illustrated (60 Plates) by Government consent and aid. 

: by agents only. Siet thousand. QA few more 
reliable agents wanted, both men and women, but only one agent 
in a place. (7’Some of our agents are making §100 a month. 
Of Distance no hindrance for we Pay Freight, Give Credit, 
Extra Terms, and guarantee Exclusive Territory. Address 


A.D. WORTHINGTON & ©0., Hartford, Conn. 


The Sanitary Still 


On your kitchen stove furnishes 
plenty of distilled aerated water at 
trifling cost. Simple as a tea kettle. 

MRS. T. W. BIRNEY, President of 
the National Congress of Mothers, writes: 
“TI am very glad that I have a Still. I 
regard it as a valuable accessory to every 
household."’ 

The Sanitary Stillused in the WHITE 
Highest award at Paris Ex- 
position. Write for booklet. 


CUPRIGKA PH CO.,97 N.Green &t., Chieage 














RAG DOLLS 


To any little girl who will send 10e to pay charges, 
together with the names and addresses ps foo 3) 
little girl friends, we will send, postpaid, a Cry -Baby 





Doll. 
Art Fabric Mills, Dept. X, 40 White St., New York 















everybody 
A million people use them 
Ask your Hardware Dealer or send for 
Catalogue F. We pay the freight, 


Hill Dryer Co., Worcester, Mass. 




















for Christmas 
Dinner 

I'shall be glad to send you, without charge, a 
receipt for a novel, dainty and inexpensive dessert 
forthe Christmas Dinner. I have made a picture 
of it, printed in eight colors, to show its exact 
appearance. Only 10,000 have been prepared, but 


1 want YOU to have one —so please write to-day. 
Of course, it must be made of 


KNOX’S 
GELATINE 


if you want the best result, for vo other gelatine is 
so pure, so clear and (consequently) sotasty. You 
may know this — most good housewives do — for 
Knox’s Gelatine has as large a sale in America as 
any fwo other makes combined. 

THE REASON FOR THIS is its purity; because 
it is granulated — measure with a spoon like sugar; 
because it makes a pint more gelatine than any 
other equal size package. 


I WILL MAIL FREE 


my book of seventy “Dainty Desserts for Dainty 

People if you will send the name of your grocer. 

If you can't do this a two-cent stamp. For 5c. in 

stamps, the book and full pint sample. For l5c. the 

book and full two-quart —, ~ (two for Bic.). Pink 

color for fancy desserts in every large package. A large 
rkage of Knox's Gelatine will make two quarts (a 
if gallon) of jelly. 


CHARLES B. KNOX, 12 Railroad Ave. 


JOHNSTOWN, N. Y. 


White Flame Oil Heater 
Florence Red Label 


Will etfectively heat an 
average-sized room at a 
cost of %c. per hour. Com- 
mon kerusene used —the 
only safe liquid fuel. 

Light in weight — 12 lbs. 
Can be easily carried by 
woman or child from one 
room to another. 

Base and reservoir made 
of alumiuum steel; com- 
bustion-chamber and 
drum-cylinder of perfora- 
ted, polished sheet-steel, 


The Combustion 
is Perfect 


therefure no odor, no 
smoke, no vitiated air, 


“ FAULTLESS” 
DOUBLE- ACTING, 
ROWELL-GEAR, 
WICK-RAISING 
DEVICE 


10-in. wick; height, 28 
in.; weight, crated for 
shipping, 18 Ibs. 

Ask your dealer or 
write us for catalog 
of other styles and sizes, 
cones in price from $5 
to $12. Freight prepaid 
within limits. 


CENTRAL OIL & GAS STOVE COMPANY 
210 School Street, Gardner, Massachusetts, U.S.A. 






















PRICE $5.00 


No. 210. 














Serve for Breakfast 
at our expense 


Wheaten 


The Most Carefully Pre- 
pared Cereal on the market. 
We will send FREE until 
Dec. 31st, enough for an 
average family if you send 
us your grocer’s name. 


HEALTH FOOD Co. 
63 Fifth Avenue New York 


A Breakfast Treat 


Do you want to give the 
folks a treat for breakfast? 
Something out of the ordi- 
nary and splendidly good? 











Order ajar of 
Bishop’s California 
Orangeate 
Finer in appearance and taste 


than any marmalade ever made. 
If your leading dealer cannot supply you, send 
us his name and one dollar and we will send 
you four full size jars, express paid. 


BISHOP & COMPANY 


Largest Preservers of Fine Fruits in California. 
Alameda and Easton Sts., Los Angeles, Cal. 
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A positive relief for 
PRICKLY HEAT, CHAFING 
aul SUNBURN, and all afflic- 
tions of the skin. 

“ A little higher in price than 
worthless substitutes, but a reason 
for it.” Removes all odor of per- 
spiration. Delightful after shaving. 
GET MENNEN’S (the original) 
; Sold everywhere or mailed for 25c. Sample free. 
GERHARD MENNEN O©@., 887 Broad St., Newark, N. J. 















How We Can Help 


| A Bride, a Girl and Others 


HE Christmas season is the time when we 
like to be of the greatest help to friends 


| and folks in every condition of life. 


This is the Card 
that Can Bring Happiness 





On Christmas morning each one you wish to re- 
member with a year’s subscription to THE JOURNAL 
will receive, in addition to the January number, one 
of these beautiful double cards, printed in many 
colors and announcing the monthly visits of the 
magazine for a year. So your one present really 
becomes twelve! We sent out 
cards last year. 
we have ever issued. It doesn’t cost a cent extra, 
and we attend to the mailing. 


Now, if You Know a Bride 


Or a young housekeeper, just starting, wouldn’t it 


be a helpful thing to do to call her attention to 
**Mrs. Rorer’s Cooking School,’ just begun in 
THE JOURNAL, and give her a year’s subscription to 
the magazine? You place in her hands the means to 
cross many a rough little place; you put at her dis- 


| posal the advice of the leading cooking authority in 
| America for a whole year —isn’t it worth a dollar 
| to help her in this way? 


| If You Know a Lonely Girl 





| 





Perplexed, sometimes; who doesn’t always know 
just what to do, and who has few, if any, to go to for 
advice, why not let Mrs. Sangster be a help to her? 
There isn’t in all America a safer, sweeter counselor 
than the editor of ‘‘ Girls’ Problems,’’ and for a 
single dollar you make such a girl and Mrs. Sangster 
acquainted with each other. Wouldn’t it be a nice 
thing to do? 


If You Know a Young Married Couple 


Planning their first home, why not help them by put- 
ting, free of charge, the best architects at their dis- 
posal? THe JOURNAL will have pages of beautiful 
little homes this year, costing from $3000 to $5000 
each. One delightful story will tell how a young 
girl furnished the sweetest and coziest home for 
$500. Wouldn’t it be a helpful thing to give these 
young people THE JOURNAL for a year? 


There is a Boy Who Needs Health 


Perhaps; who reads too much; or a boy who loves 
the fun that all good, healthy boys like. Why not 
let Ernest Seton-Thompson lead either or both of 
these boys into the woods and show them the beauties 
of growing things, how animals live and how the 
birds get their food? Could you teach a boy those 
things in a better way —or more cheaply? A dollar 
now will mean starting with the author of ** Wild 
Animals I Have Known”? at the very beginning of 
his new department. 


We All Know Some Young Mother 


Who doesn’t exactly know the right thing to do 
with her first baby. In New York there is a woman 
through whose hands hundreds of little lives, from 
birth to three, pass each year. Naturally, she knows 
sick babies and healthy babies. This woman, Doctor 
Coolidge, of The Babies’ Hospital, can help every 
young mother. Wouldn’t it be the greatest service 
to a young mother to let her have Doctor Coolidge’s 
department in THE JOURNAL every month for a 
year? She could write Doctor Coolidge, too, and 
receive help without a penny’s charge. 


A Remembrance to Your Dressmaker 


And the most helpful one imaginable, lies in a year 
of THE JOURNAL when it starts its new fashion 
department in January. Everything about it will 
be new and fresh, and Mrs. Ralston can help as no 
one else can; for your dressmaker can write to Mrs. 
Ralston and ask whatever she likes, and an answer 
will go right back by mail. Wouldn’t that be a help 
to give a woman earning her living with the needle— 
a help you can give her through a single dollar? 


There is the Teacher of Your Child 


Why not remember her at Christmas with a year of 
THE JOURNAL, and give her the benefit of Professor 
Edward Howard Griggs’s articles on the education 
of a child, and of the various points in grammar and 
writing which will come up in the new department, 
**Correct Speaking and Writing’’? It will help 
her, and it will help your child; and for just a dollar 
you can give both pleasure and profit. 


Why Not Send a Binder, Too? 


The handsome and durable new binder for THE 
JOURNAL, which we had made especially for our sub- 
scribers, is all that’s needed to make your present 
complete. It has a decorated cover, with the name 
of the magazine on it, and it will be sent, postpaid, 
to any address for One Dollar. 


THE CurRTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, Philadelphia 
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Purity and Cleanliness 


are essential in food materials and 


their preparation. 


Bluc Label 
SOUPS 


are made of the best, selected ingre- 





dients, in model kitchens, under 


TWENTY 
VARIETIES 


CURTICE BROTHERS CO., rochester, nN. Y. 


Makers of the Famous “‘Blue Label’’ Ketchup 


LEA & PERRINS' 
SAUCE 


THE ORIGINAL AND GENUINE WORCESTERSHIRE 


the most careful supervision. 



































18,000 Christmas | 
This is by far the handsomest one | 





Makes all Chafing-dish cookery palatable and 
digestible-—Gives a delicate flavor to Welsh 
rarebits, Lobster-Newburgh, Oysters, etc. 
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BIGGER 
BOX 
SAME 


THE MODERN STOVE POLISH 


LIQUID- 
BETTER 
YET! 
FIRE-PROOF | 


Brilliant, Clean, Easily Applied, Absolutely 
Odorless 








NO MONEY REQUIRED IN ADVANCE TO 


p FURNISH YOUR HOME 


Don't uy a Rocker, Couch, Morris Chair, Extension Table, Plush Cape, 
Dress Skirt or Watch, when you can get a real good one absolutely F. 
except a few hours’ work taking orders from your friends 
and neighbors for our celebrated Home Laundry ff 
and Fine Toilet Soaps and Soap Powders, 
Perfumes, 
Flavoring 
Extracts, 
Eie., all of our own manufacture 
and guaranteed strictly pure. By 
. our new plan we make it very easy 
‘ - for you. Write for particulars and 
WE CLAIM OUR PLAN, GOODS catalogue of these and other pre- 
and PREMIUMS ARK THE BEST ‘ miums including Ladies’ Desk, Clock, 
Lamp, Sideboard, Silverware, Dinner Set, Camera, Mackintosh, Washing Machine, Mandolin, 
Premium and goods shipped on 80 DAYS’ FREE TRIAL in your own home. 
CROFTS & REED, 880-840 Austin Ave. Department 826 CHICAGO, ILLS. 


From Factory to Family) WARM, DRY FEET 


- Our Kreep-a-wa is the lightest, suftest slipper 

AT FACTORY PRICES | made. Pi leed with natural fleece wool, com- 
$4.50 
Buys this | 


pletely covering inside of slipper, even 
the sole next to the foot. The sole 
is of thin leather, yielding, pliable 
machine. 
Prop head cab- 
inet as shown. 


o t ti ceipt of price, with the understanding that if not perfectly satis- 
ur beauti- | factory, we immediately return your money. 
ful catalogue 


mailed FREE, | Ladies’ sizes, $1.00 Men’s sizes, $1.25 


including sam- - 
Children’s, 90 cents 


ples of the work 
done wih the attach- Write for FREE CATALOG, showing our complete line of 
Sine felt shoes and slippers. 


ments, and opinions of 
| BLUM SHOE CO., Dansville, N. Y., Manufacturers 


those who have bought. 


We sell full-sized ma- 
chines at $9.00, $11.25, 
$12.75 and up. This is 
We will send the following interesting books 
free to any reader who stammers: The 
Origin and Treatment of Stammering, 200 
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sony 11¢ 4) OP 


Solid Oak 
Extension 









S Guitar, Bicycle, etc. 
Don’t delay. 













and tough. No cold or clammy 
feet in Kreep-a-wa and no perspira- 
tion. Colors: red, black. If unable to buy Kreep-a-wa from your 
dealer, we will send you a pair by mail, all charges paid, on re- 





our finest and most ex- 
pensive “* Ball Bearing” 
machine, hand carved, 
quarter-sawed wood work, in oak, walnut | 
or sycamore. Cost at retail from $45.00 to $65.00. P ; 
4é 2% We ship on approval, free tria 
On Approval in vent ewe home, and may be 
returned to us at OUR EXPENSE if not satisfactory. 


DO YOU 


Write for our Beautiful Catalogue No. B-1012. | oe ar cn = es _ -_~ 
. = 4 | mendations, pages. ustrated Sou- 
THE NATIONAL MERCANTILE CO., Toledo, Ohio | venir, interesting to every stammerer, 32 





pages; also sample copy of The Phono- 
Meter, a monthly exclusively for persons 
who stammer. Enclose 10c. to pay postage. 


TAP TAK LEWIS SCHOOL FOR STAMMERERS 
Geo. Andrew Lewis. 40 Adelaide St., Detroit, Mieh., U.S. A. 


HOUSEMAIDS SPEAK FOR IT 
LIQUID WAX is so easy to apply: A soft cloth is dipped 
into it, wrung nearly dry, and then the floor is just wiped over 
Old varnished or painted floors are thus made bright and glossy 
again. Sample can &@e. cliarges prepaid. 


WOLVERINE WAX AND OIL CO., Flint, Mich. 


x SAVE ONE-HALF YOUR FUEL 
ae We Tell You How 
ROCHESTER RADIATOR CO., 13 Furnace Street, Rochester, N.Y. 
Catalo MAGAZINES AND 
of . 3000 NEWSPAPERS FREE 
OUR PRICES ARE SURE TO INTEREST YOU. 
J. M. Hanson’s Magazine Agency, Lexington, Ky. 
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IS ALWAYS ON TOP! SO IS OUR AMERICAN BOY 
Send {0c for Three Months’ Trial Subscription 


A wide-awake paper, with departments of Short Stories; Successful Boys; What 
Boys are Doing; Business for Boys; Boys as Money Getters and Money Savers; 
The Boy in the Office, Store, Factory, Church, School, and Home; The Boys’ Library ; 
The Boy Printer, Journalist, Collector, Photographer, Mechanic, Artisan, etc. Travel, 
Science, Fiction — nothing of interest to boys is omitted. The thinking boy finds sug- 
gestions for success on every page. Keen, alive, pure, fully illustrated, represents the 
Patriotic Order of The American Boy. Regular subscription price, $1.00 per annum. 


SPRAGUE PUBLISHING CO., No. 249 Majestic Building, Detroit, Mich. 
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BEST IN THE WORLD 


Brooklyn, N.Y., Nov. 1, 1900. 
Publishers Young People’s Weekly: 

The list of contributors and articles for 
the readers of ‘‘Young People’s Weekly’’ 
is high, wholesome and inspiring. Its 
readers are already a multitude, but the 
multitude should become a host that no 
man can number. 

NEWELL DWIGHT HILLIS 


YOUNG 
PEOPLES 
WEEKLY 2 


Chicago, Ill. , Sept. 18, 1900. 
Publishers Young People’s Weekly: 

I congratulate you on the prospects of 
**Young People’s Weekly.’’ With such a 
program as you have, it will certainly 
take its place in the fore-front of that 
literary movement which promises purity 
and inspiration to the readers. 

F. W. GUNSAULUS 






































75c. per annum, Circulation 230,000 
On trial 3 months for 10 cents 


DAVID C. COOK PUBLISHING CO. 
36 WASHINGTON ST., CHICAGO 




















QRLEON 


For Home, Church and School 
AN IMPROVED 


Reed 
Organ 


with perfect pipe 
tone. Full five octave 
keyboard beginning 
with F, containing 2 
full sets of 122 large 
Reeds and Couplers. Has no stops or rods to get 
out of order. Knee levers control various tone 
effects, and a mellow or very powerful volume is 
always at the command of player. Solid oak case 
handsomely finished with a piano polish, Best 
musical instrument made for the accompaniment 
of singing, either solo or chorus. 


When used in con- 
nection with a piano 
the finest orchestral 
effects are obtained. 

Send for 
Descriptive Circular 








For sale by the leading 
dealer of every city, or 
by the manufacturers, 


M. SCHULZ C 


Makers of High-Grade 
* Pianos and ans 
Organ Factory, Morgan and Superior Sts. ? 


Viano Factory, Erle and Curtis Sts, 5 CHICAGO 














SHEET MUSIC BARGAINS] 


} 
17¢ each, or any 6 for $1.00, postpaid Ff 
VOCAL — # Honeysuckle an: the Bee. 
Go Way Back and Sit Down. * Coon! | 
Coon! Coon! Hello, Central, Give 
Me Heaven. * It's Just Because I ff 
Love You So. When the Harvest ff 
Days Are Over. *1'd Like to Hear ff 
That Song Again. Goo Goo Eyes. 
*My Girl from Dixie. Tale of a 
Bumble Bee. * Baby Mine. Zamona 
(song). I Can't Tell Why I Love 
You. * Tommy March Song. * Be- 
yond the Gates (sacred). *In His 
Steps (sacred). * The Music Man 
(new). * Two Congregations (des.). 

INSTRUMENTAL — * Fox Hunters, 
March and Two-Step. Smoky Mokes, 
March and Two-Step. * Handy Andy, 
March and Two-Step. Mosquitoes on 
Parade. Georgia Camp Meeting. *A 
Night on the Levee (ragtime). Za- ff 
mona, Meteor March. * La Bouton J 
March. * Kentucky Jamboree. * Wil- 





lard Waltzes. * Matinee Idul Waltzes 

* Pieces so marke:! new and sure to & 
please. Send for new catalog free. 
Write for information fr joining our 
music club, furnishing you with sheet 
music for one year for one dollar. 


MUSICAL CALENDAR 


A handsome desk calendar for 1902, containing one 
leaf for each day of the year and mounted on a metal 
stand. On each leaf is a quotation concerning music 
taken from the works of the great poets and musiciaus, 
and ample space is left for memoranda. Sent post- 
paid on receipt of ten cents. 


10 CENTS 


MASON & HAMLIN CO., 3 West 1 8th St., New York 



















Takes spare time only. Same teachers 
STUDY for ten years. Plan approved by Judges 


and Educators. Adapted to 
the busy boy or man. _Pre- 
pares for the bar. Three 
courses: College, Business, 


Preparatory. Opens new prospects 

A in business. Graduates everywhere 
Liberal terms. Special 

HOME offer now. Postal card now 
will bring full particulars. 


Sprague Correspondence Nchool of Law, 














181 Majestic Bidg., Detroit, Mich. 
California, Conga, Washington, Col- 
orado. We give reduced rates on 


household goods of intending settlers 


to the above States. Write for rates. Map of California, Free. 
TRANS-CONTINENTAL FREIGHT CO. 
88 Macket Street, Chicago 40 West 28th Street, New York 








The editors of both these departments will answer questions in The Journa/., 
names and addresses. 


**In Cupid's Toils” and ‘* When Love Calls”’ are 
not different stories, but only different titles of the 
same story by Stanley J. Weyman. 


Mary Angela Dickens, author of ‘* Cross Currents,”’ 
** Prisoners of Silence,’’ and other book: is the 
granddaughter of Charles Dickens. Her father was 
the great novelist’s eldest son. 


Ellen Thorneycroft Fowler, the author of ‘A 
Double Thread’’ and ‘Concerning Isabel 
Carnaby,’’ is about twenty-nine years old. She 
writes verses as well as novels. 


“The Harp of Life’ is by the daughter of an 
English clergyman, Jessie Bedford, who writes 
under the pen-name of ‘ Elizabeth Godfrey.’’ 
** Poor Human Nature”’ is another of her books. 


‘The Old Helmet,” a story written by Susan 
Warner, the author of ‘* The Wide, Wide World,”’ 
was published in 1863. Miss Warner died, in 1885, 
at Highland Falls, New York. 


The Most Quoted Short Poem. A larger number of 
familiar quotations are to be found in Gray’s 
** Elegy Written in a Country Church-yard ”’ than in 
any other poem of the same length in the English 
language. 


The Author of the ‘ Pansy ’’ Books and the founder 
and President-General of the International Sunshine 
Society are two different women. The former is 
Mrs. Isabella Macdonald Alden, and the latter is 
Mrs. Cynthia Westover Alden. 


A Half-Million Dollar Poem. It is stated that ‘‘ The 
Absent-Minded Beggar,’’ by Rudyard Kipling, has 


realized in various ways about $485,000 for the 


families of the British soldiers who have fought 
in South Africa, or somewhat more than $10,000 
for each line. 


** Goody Two Shoes,” the classic nursery tale, is sup- 


| posed to have been written by Oliver Goldsmith 


in 1765, but it has never really been proved that he 
was the author. 


The Name of Hsop, the author of the famous 
Fables, has been applied to the writers of similar 
tales in different countries. Thus, John Gay was 
known as the ‘* AZsop of England’’; La Fontaine, 


| of France; Lessing, of Germany; Pilpay, of India; 
| and Lokman, of Arabia. 


The Drama of *' Herod,’’ by the young English 
poet, Stephen Phillips, is being translated into 
French, German, Italian and Russian. 


“The Sky Pilot’? and ‘‘ Black Rock” are by a 
Canadian clergyman who writes under the name of 
**Ralph Connor.’’ He is the Rev. Charles W. 
Gordon, the pastor of St. Stephen’s Church at 
Winnipeg, in the Canadian Northwest. ‘‘ Beyond 


| the Marshes ”’ is also by him. 


The Quotation from Emerson, ‘‘ Life is not so short 
but that there is always time enough for courtesy,’’ 
is from his essay on ‘* Social Aims.’’ 


‘Friedrich Halm” is the pen-name which was 
used by Baron von Miinch-Bellinghausen, and 
by which he is best known in German literature. 
** Der Sohn der Wildness”’ is the German title of 
his play, which has been translated into English as 
** Ingomar, the Barbarian,’’ and which contains the 
familiar quotation, ‘‘ Two souls with but a single 
thought.”’ 


** Sober, Second Thought.”” This phrase is ascribed 
to Fisher Ames, who first used it in a speech made 


| in 1788. 


| 


Horatio Tennyson, the youngest and last of the 
brothers of the late English Poet Laureate, and 
also a writer of verse, died, in 1899, at Brightlingsea 
in England. 


Richard Le Gallienne’s First Book was privately 
printed in 1887, when he was twenty-one years old. 
Its title was ‘* My Ladies’ Sonnets.’’ 


Elizabeth Sara Sheppard, the author of ‘‘ Charles 
Auchester,’’ wrote under the pen-names of * E. 
Berger”’ or ‘‘ Elizabeth Berger,’’ and ‘* Mme. 
Kinkel,’’ as well as ‘‘ Beatrice Reynolds.’’ She is 
also the author of ‘* Counterparts,’’ ‘‘ My First 
Season,’’ ‘‘ The Double Coronet,’ ‘‘ Rumour,” 
“Round the Fire’’ and other books for children, 
and some poems. ‘‘ Charles Auchester’’ was pub- 
lished in 1853. 


“Rolf Boldrewood" is the pen-name of the 
Australian novelist, Thomas A. Browne. He was 
once a police magistrate in Melbourne. 


Duplicate Book Titles. If, when an American book 
is republished in England, its title has been 
already copyrighted there by another author, a new 
name has to be used. This duplication of titles 
often leads to some confusion when such books are 
being discussed between English and American 
readers. Among recent examples are ‘‘ The Reign 
of Law,’’ by James Lane Allen, which is known in 
England as ‘‘ The Increasing Purpose,’’ and 
** Prisoners of Hope’’ and *“* To Have and To 
Hold,’”’ by Mary Johnston, the English titles of 
which are ‘*‘ The Old Dominion” and ** By Order 
of the Company.”’ 


Nearly Eighty Nuvels have been written by Miss 
Braddon, the popular English author, whose real 
name is Mrs. M. E. Maxwell. She has two homes 
—one at Richmond near London, a fine Early 
Georgian mansion called ‘‘ Lichfield House,’’ and 
the other at Lyndhurst in the New Forest, a new 
red brick house called ‘* Annesley Bank,’’ where 
most of her writing is now done in an ivy-clad, 
chateau-like turret. 


Inquirers must give their 


Correspondents wishing replies by mail should inclose stamps. 


‘Marching Through Georgia’”’ was composed by 
Henry Clay Work, a native of Connecticut. 


Puccini was declared by Verdi to be the most prom- 
ising of his successors in the realm of operatic music. 


Rousseau, the famous French philosopher, at- 
tempted to introduce a system which should reform 
music notation. 


Euterpe was the muse of music. 


Frederick Field Bullard, the song writer, was born 
in Boston in 1864. He studied composition under 
Rheinberger, at Munich. 


*‘ John Brown’s Body” is set to a tune called ** Ellen 
Boyne ’’ composed by Stephen Collins Foster, who 
wrote so many popular songs. 


A Cabinet Piano is an upright piano. 


Hymns are First Mentioned in the history of 
Christianity in the Gospel of St. Matthew, 
twenty-sixth chapter, thirtieth verse. 


Stradivari Violins and other old Italian and German 
stringed instruments were successfully imitated by 
Vuillaume, the French violin maker. 


Camilla Urso, the violinist, was born in France in 
1842. 


Prince Albert, Queen Victoria's consort, was a 


well-trained musician. He wrote several impor- 
tant sacred and secular compositions. 


Franz Kneisel, the first violin of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra, is forty-six years of age. He 
was born in Roumania of German parentage. 


Josef Hofmann’s father 
musician. 


is an eminent Polish 


Fritz Kreisler, the violinist, was born in Vienna on 
February 2, 1875, and has played in public since his 
earliest childhood. He visited America in 1889. 


Pope Gregory the Great is famous as the reformer of 
the Roman Catholic Church ritual. The arrange- 
ment which he made remains practically intact to 
this day. 


Samuel Coleredge-Taylor is a British song writer of 


African descent. 


Monthly Meetings of a musical club from October 
to May might be devoted to German, Italian, French, 
Slavonic and Scandinavian, English, American and 
manuscript compositions. 


Friedrich Semtana, the Bohemian composer, was 
born in 1824 and died at Prague on May 12, 1884. 


His compositions have received frequent perform- | 


ance during the past few years. 


Johannes Brahms left a most notable collection of | 


musical autographs. 


Grove's Dictionary of Music was the outgrowth of 
the notes which its author, George Grove, made for 
the Crystal Palace orchestral concerts in London. 
Its author was knighted in 1893. 


Tietjens, incorrectly called Titiens, nade her last 
tour of America in 1875. 


Zingarelli was an Italian composer who was impris- 
oned by Napoleon in 1811 because he refused to con- 
duct a Te Deum in celebration of the birthday of the 
**King of Rome,’’ Napoleon’s son. 


Joseffy, the pianist, is noted for his remarkable | 


delicacy of touch. 


Chamber Music is a term used to designate that 


class of music which is especially fitted for perform- | 


ance in a room, as distinguished from music requir- 
ing many performers and large spaces for large vol- 
umes of sound. 


** Lead, Kindly Light,’ which was sung in almost 
all the churches at the memorial services at the 
time of President McKinley’s death, was written by 
Cardinal Newman after an illness, and while he 
was still a Protestant. 


Bizet, the French composer, was only thirty-seven 
years of age when he died. 


**Coronation,’’ the musical setting of the hymn, 
**All hail the power of Jesus’ name,’’ was written 
by Oliver Holden, a carpenter in Charlestown, 
Massachusetts. Mr. Holden devoted the last half of 
his life to the profession of music. 


The Mozart Scholarship is based on the surplus 
receipts of a musical festival given by the 
Frankfort Liederkranz in 1836. Theinterest of the 
fund is applied every four years to the aid of talented 
young composers of limited means. 


Arthur Nikisch is of Hungarian birth and is forty- 
seven years of age. 


**The Paderewski Fund for American Composers ’”’ 
awards three annual prizes of five hundred dollars 
each. For full information concerning the terms of 
the award apply to Otto Roth, Secretary, Post-Office 
Box 174, Back Bay, Boston, Massachusetts. 


The Celebrated Rakocsy March is one of the numbers 
of Berlioz’s ‘‘ Damnation of Faust.’’ 


** Ein Feste Burg ”’ is Luther’s version of the Forty- 


’ sixth Psalm. The tune has been used in many 


famous musical compositions, notably Sebastian 
Bach’s ‘‘ Reformation Cantata,’’ Mendelssohn’s 
Reformation Symphony, Overtures by Nikolai and 
Raff, Wagner’s ‘‘ Kaiser-Marsch’’ and Meyerbeer’s 
** Huguenots.’”’ 


The Bagpipe is an instrument of great antiquity. 
In one of its ancient forms it appears on a coin ot 
Nero, who was said to be a performer on it. 
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free year. 
of CORNISH instruments, from the inexpensive to the 
most costly kind. If at the end of the year the instru- 
ment proves to be not as represente:| in every particular, 
you can send it back at our expense. 1f you would like 
one to he delivered! at your home before Christmas, send 
at once for catalogue, select the style you like best, and 
we will ship it to you with the distinct understanding 
that you can have the instrument, whether it is 


a Piano or Organ 
from 
Christmas to Christmas 


Don't delay writing for the catalogue. This offer is 
absolutely genuine. The plan is unique — overa nae 
ew 

Inia 


of a million satisfied customers attest its merit. 
send with the Seuventr Catalogue a set of 
ture Pianos and Organs, Pan American 

ela, FREE, showing just how these instruments look. 
This is a costly advertisement for us, but it pays to send 
the embossed set because you can best see the remarkable 
beauty of these instruments by this method. Remember 
it will not cost you anything to get ail information 
about this offer or the miniature pianos and organs. 
But you must write at once. 


CORNISH Co. 


Washington 
N. J. 


Established 50 yrs. 





‘* Standard of Highest Merit’’ 


TANoe 


THE NEW SCALE Fischer yields a wonderfully 
pure quality of ‘Tone, combined with great power 
and durability; it stamps the Fischer Piano with 
an individuality that no other Piano possesses. 





6t Over 
110,000 


Years 
Established 


BY OUR NEW METHOD of Easy Payments 
every home is at once enabled to possess and 
enjoy a High-Grade Piano. Pianos delivered .to 
all parts of the United States. Write for catalogue, 
terms and all particulars. 


J. & C. FISCHER 


33 Union Square — West New York, N. Y. 


Sold 

















THE 
GOLD MEDAL 
has been awarded 


VICTOR 


TALKING MACHINE 








SOLD EVERYWHERE 
ELDRIDGE R. 
JOUNSON, Maker 
19 S. 17th Street 
Philadelphia 





Has Your Life A Story? 


WE PAY MONEY FOR IT 


What man’s or woman's life has had an adventure, incident, 
accident, hope or vision, which, if simply, cleverly put on paper, 
would make a story worth reading? For such stories we offer 
$10,285 in prizes from $100 cash to $2100, but no story will be 
considered unless sent according to the conditions in THE 
BLACK CAT for November and following months. Of news- 
dealers for 5 cents, or of us. We have blazed the path of profit 
for hundreds of unknown writers, to whom we refer. 


The Shortstory Publishing Co.,14 High 8t., Boston, Mass. 


YOUR WEDDING 


Invitations and Announcements printed on the best 
prepared stock. All the prevailing styles. Samples 
and prices for two stamps. 


JOHN F. HORN, 149 Kinzie Street, CHICAGO 
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and 


Christmas Cakes 
Candies 





‘“ ‘LACE nuts may be easily made at home 

provided care is taken in the dipping. 

Put one pound of sugar, about ten grains 

of cream of tartar and half a cupful of 

water over the fire. Stir until the sugar is dis- 

solved, then with a cloth wrung from cold water wipe 

down the sides of the pan, and boil continuously 

without stirring until, when dropped into ice water, 

the syrup is brittle and clear. Stand the saucepan 

in hot water, tipping it slightly to one side; drop in 

with the left hand, one at a time, the nuts. Lift 
them at once and place on oil paper to harden. 


Small Cakes for Christmas. Such small cakes as 
snaps and sand tarts are used for Christmas. They 
may be made two or three weeks in advance, and if 
kept in a closed tin box will be improved by the 
keeping. 


Kisses. Sugar and the whites of eggs whipped 
together and baked in cake form are called kisses. 
When nuts or cocoanuts are added to the mixture 
they are called maccaroons. 


Snaps are made by rubbing half a pound of butter 
into two pounds of flour. Then add half a pound 
of brown sugar, a level tablespoonful of ground gin 
ger. Pour in, mixing all the while, one pint of New 
Orleans molasses. The dough must be moist, not 
wet. Take it out on the board, knead until it be- 
comes elastic, roll very thin, cut with a small round 
cutter, and bake in a moderate oven until a light 


brown. The dough may be cut into small fancy 
shapes, in which form they please children very 
much. 


Lady Fingers are either baked in lady-finger cake- 
pans or formed with an ordinary pastry tube and 
baked. A plain sponge cake batter is used for lady 
fingers. 


Mincemeat for a Small Family. Left-over pieces of 
meat from either roast’ or steak may be used for 
mincemeat. For two pies take one cupful of 
finely chopped, cold, cooked meat. Add two table- 
speonfuls of sugar, two of chopped suet, half a cup- 
ful of raisins, half a cupful of currants, two tart 
apples chopped fine, half a teaspoonful of cinnamon, 
a saltspoonful of cloves, the grated rind and juice of 
one lemon, and half a pint of boiled cider. 


Filling Cakes with Cream. Cake should be filled 
with whipped cream at the very last moment or 
the cream will soften the cake and make it soggy. 


Hickory-Nut Cake. Beat half a cupful of butter to 
a cream; add a cupful and a half of powdered sugar; 
beat until light. Measure two-thirds of a cupful of 
water ; add one teaspoonful of baking powder to two 
cupfuls of flour, and sift. Beat the whites of four eggs 
to a stiff froth. Add the water and flour alternately ; 
beat until smooth. Then add one-half the whites; 
fold in carefully and add one cupful of chopped 
hickory-nut kernels; then add the remainder of the 
whites. Bake in a round, deep cake-pan or Turk’s 
head in a moderate oven for three-quarters of an 
hour. Ice with soft icing and decorate with halves 
of hickory-nuts. 


When Charlotte Russe is dark in color it is on 
account of the color of the gelatine which has been 
used. To have it snow white, use white gelatine. 


Peanut Brittle. Shell and remove the brown skins 
from two quarts of peanuts ; roll until the kernels 
are broken to the size of half a pea. Sift, saving 
the siftings to dust over a board when you are rolling 
the candy. Put one pound of granulated sugar in an 
aluminum or iron saucepan over the fire ; stir until 
the sugar is melted and a light brown. Be careful 
notto burn. Mix in quickly half the nuts and turn 
at once on the board that has been dusted with the 
fine nuts. Roll without delay into a very thin sheet. 
Then with a large knife mark into squares. Ina 
few moments break apart. You may then melt the 
second pound of sugar in the same way. 


Plain Christmas Cake. Beat half a pound of butter 
to acream ; sift one quart of flour with half an ounce 
of ground ginger and one rounding teaspoonful of 
cream of tartar. Addto it half a pound of brown 
sugar, half a pound of stoned raisins, and mix 
thoroughly. Add to the softened butter half a pint 
of good sweet cream, half a pint of New Orleans 
molasses and two eggs well beaten. Moisten a level 
teaspoonful of bicarbonate of soda in two table- 
spoonfuls of water. Add to the mixture and turn 
this into the flour. Mix and pour into a baking-pan 
lined with greased paper. 
for about two hours. 


Sand Tarts. Beat to a cream half a pound of but- 
ter ; add gradually one pound of granulated sugar ; 
then add the beaten yolks of three eggs and the well- 
beaten whites of two. Add gradually enough sifted 
pastry flourto make a rather hard dough. Take it 
out on the board, knead and roll very thin. 
with a round cutter, and bake in a moderate oven 

_ about ten minites until a light brown. 


Soft Nougat. Beat the whites of four eggs to a 
very stiff froth; pour into them, beating all the while, 
one pound of hot strained honey. Then add slowly 





Bake in a moderate oven | 


Cut | 


one pound of sugar that has been boiled with half a | 


cupful of water until, when dropped into cold water, 
it forms a soft ball. 
until the mixture, when dropped into cold water, 
breaks apart in the fingers. Add one pound of sugar 
that has been boiled according to directions for 
glacéd fruit. Add one pound of blanched almonds 
and pour at once into shallow pans that have been 
lined with rice paper. Cover the top with rice paper, 
and when cold cut into strips the width of the pan 
and one inch wide. It requires two people to make 
soft nougat. 


Beat continuously over the fire | 
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LASTS A 
LIFETIME 






‘Its invention supersedes all other methods of house lighting."’"— Scientific Press. 





burning its 
For all houses wishing economy and independen: 


EVERY LIGHT IS A COMPLETE 
own gas 


, GAS PLANT 
7 

ote. Tight 
service; gas cannot escape. It gives ten times the light of a kerosene 


IN ITSELF 
Cleveland Carbon 


Generating and 
The Maximum of Light at the Minimum of Cost 

e. Gives a steady 
out of order. No accidents possible. 

Our Pendant Light No. 80, sent to any address 
east of the Mississippi River, express prepaid, 00 
with mantle, chimney and fluted porcelain shade 


16% of Hydro-Carbon Gas 


If not satisfactory, and the most bril- complete, ready to burn, for 
liau. and inexpensive light you ever 
saw, money refunded in full. 


West of the Mississipp!, 50 cents extra for expressage 
“ Denver, $1.00 


WRITE AT ONCE 


A Rare Chance for Agents xR RAT once 


You will want it at once when you understand what it is. Write at once for our full description 
aud instructions on the new system of CLEVELAND LIGHTS. 


THE CLEVELAND VAPOR LIGHT CO., 1814 E. Madison Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 
References: Colonial National Bank (Capital Stock $2,000,000.00), Cleveland, Ohio. 


Our system of Street Lighting for Towns and Villages is a step far in advance of anything yet attempted. 
The city of Cleveland has just contracted for 5000 of our street lights, in competition with 
all other known methods of lighting. Write for particulars, 











Make Your 


An expert decorator will give you — 
free of all charge — personai advice 
on beautifying your home — tell 
you how to arrange your furniture, 
what wall-paper to use, help in the 
selection of hangings, china, pic- 
tures, etc., furnish color schemes 
for any room. Beauty depends on 
taste Write your prob- 
lems, describe your house and your 
questions will be answered. This 
offer is open to all subscribers to 
The House Beautiful, the only mag- 
azine in America devoted exclu- 
sively to good taste in the home. 


64 pages monthly. Hundreds of illustrations and practical articles on interior decoration, 
furnishing and building. Indispensable to any woman interested in her home. 


$2.00 a year, Address Room it," “" HERBERT S. STONE & CO., ** Féfiéee Sou 


Home Beautiful 
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Helps for Young 
renee 


HE prettiest of Christmas dinner-table deco- 
rations is a basket filled with holly and tied 
with broad scarlet ribbon. In the bow of 
ribbon arrange daintily some sprigs of 
mistletoe. This may be placed on a mirror 

or on a white embroidered centrepiece. If mistletoe 
alone is used tie it with green ribbon, using holly 
berries in the bow of the ribbon, and stand the 
basket on a square of scarlet satin edged with over- 
lapping leaves of holly. 

Fruit cakes may be made two or three months in 
advance of Christmas. 
a year old. 

The citron used for the flavoring of mincemeat 
and fruit cakes is similar to the rind of lemon or 
orange, and is taken from the fruit belonging to the 
same family. The field citron belongs to an entirely 
different group of plants, and cannot be used in the 
same way. 

Lemon peel and orange peel may be candied and 
saved for flavoring. Boil in water until tender, 
changing the water several times. Then cut into 
narrow strips and cook in a thick syrup until trans- 
parent. Drain onasieve. Roll in granulated sugar. 
Keep in tin boxes lined with wax paper. 





In fact they are better when 


A Few Practical Hints 
O FRESHEN salt fish soak them in cold water 
with the skin side up, changing the water 
frequently. Kedjeree is made from fish, rice and 
tomatoes, seasoned with sweet pepper. Salt codfish 
will answer the purpose. Put two tablespoonfuls of 
butter and one chopped sweet pepper in a saucepan; 
add one onion, sliced. Put the soaked cod on top of 
this, cover with a cupful of boiled rice; pour over all 
half a pint of strained tomatoes and cook slowly for 
half an hour. 

Save your suet; cut it into pieces; put it into a 
double boiler and render it out carefully, and add it 
to your other frying material. Skimmings of soups 
may be rendered in the same way. 

Farcé is a mixture of cream sauce and meat used 
sometimes for the stuffing of vegetables and made 
dishes. It may also be made 
breadcrumbs, cooked in milk. 

Dry yeast cakes may be used where one cannot 
get compressed yeast, but the bread must be sponged 
at night, not inthe morning. Moist yeast cakes are 
always to be preferred. 

Spaghetti and macaroni are made from the same 
paste. These are called Italian pastes and must 
be cooked in boiling water. Boil fifteen or twenty 
minutes, then throw into cold water to blanch. 


from seasoned 


Winter Vegetables and Fruits 

winter vegetables are quite equal in appear- 
ance to the summer vegetables. We have cab- 
bage, kale, celery, beets, salsify, parsnips, chicory, 
endive, turnips, carrots, Jerusalem artichokes, and 
in some places spinach and all varieties of onions. 
It is scarcely worth while to use canned goods when 
one can get so many fresh vegetables. 

Carrots are exceedingly good vegetables, and 
palatable when well prepared. They should be cut 
rather fine, cooked at simmering point, 180° Fahren- 
heit, until tender, then drained and served with 
white sauce. 

Salads, such as lettuce, chicory or endive, should 
be dressed at the table and at the very last moment. 

Artichokes are of two varieties: Jerusalem, the 
root of a sunflower, and the globe artichoke which 
looks like a large thistle. It belongs to an entirely 
different family. Neither variety contains starch. 

Succulent green vegetables, as tomatoes, spinach, 
kale, cabbage, lettuce, chicory, celery, endive, 
turnips, squash, cucumbers, Jerusalem artichokes, 
globe artichokes and onions, contain neither starch 
nor sugar. 

Young peas, beets and corn contain sugar. 

Bake apples with the skins on, and remove the 
cores. They should be served warm. Cold baked 
apples are heavy and difficult of digestion. 

Prunes are exceedingly good fruit at this season of 
the year. They should be soaked over night with 
sufficient water to cover. Cook in the same water 
until tender. Do not add sugar; they contain natu- 


| ral sugar in abundance. 


All dried fruits should be soaked before they are 
They will take up the amount of water 
that has been evaporated in the cooking. It is not 
necessary to add sugar to stewed fruits. 


Three Good Things to Know 


yy SEs crystals begin to form in jelly the fruit 

has been overripe or too much sugar has been 
used. In all unripe fruits we have pectose, which, 
under action of the natural ferments in the fruit, is 
changed to pectin. This pectin is necessary to the 
formation of a solid jelly. If overripe the pectin 
breaks down into smooth cells, and will not make a 
jelly. Housewives must learn the chemical compo- 
sition and changes of fruits to be always successful. 

The ordinary boiled icing may be flavored with 
orange, almond or vanilla. Use“the grated yellow 
rind of the orange or the extract. Boil together one 
cupful of sugar and half a cupful of water until they 
spin a fine thread. Pour slowly while hot, beating 
continuously, into the well-beaten whites of two 
eggs. Beat until cool and thick. 

Royal icing is made by adding half a pint of pow- 
dered sugar gradually to the white of one egg, beating 
all the while. Add to the egg half a saltspoonful of 
cream of tartar before adding the sugar. 


ond 


Mrs. Rorer will bend her every energy to this depart- 
ment during 1902, and will endeavor to make it of great 
practical value to all housekeepers. Questions will 
be answered on this page and also by mail. Correspond- 
ents wishing replies by mail should inclose stamps. 
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add an elegance to the table service which 
i | nothing else can give. 


+? 
. “Things Beautif 
Things Beautifu 
. A handsomely illustrated book, gives a complete 
description of the pieces shown in illustrations and 


many other exclusive Libbey de- yyyney cut Glass ean 
signs, together with prices and only be found at the 


Portable Pool and 








Pr best dealers in each 
r much valuable information re- eity and 
ol oT fig garding the care and correct use + 
d of Cut Glass. It is sent free. bbe Sizes 24% x5 and 8 x 6 feet. Weight 28 and 89 pounds. 
sh a 6 
THE LIBBEY GLASS COMPANY 
- Pon istmas 
: 7 — irengrayeton every An Ideal Chr Gift 
; A practicable table for Home PLay1nG — Billiards, Pool, Ten-Pins 
of Balletto, Golf, etc. Set on any table or our folding. stan —quickly 
1 adjusted —eusily placed away in a closet or hall. Strongly made, can- 
= not warp, richly finished in red birch or mahogany, best green broad- 
cloth cover, patent indestructible cushions, 16 best quality balls, 4 
finest cues, 40 implements sree, Book of rules for 21 games. Provides 
: mental and physical recreation. Used by clergymen and Young Men’s 
Christian w ssociations. Intensely interesting at all seasons for 
it entire family. Sent on tria/. Write for local agents’ addresses—also 
ms fur Description and Colored Plates free. 
| The E. T. Burrowes Co., 45 Free St., Portland, Me. 
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—are but three, 
O’er all the world, whoe’er she be— 


To handsome grow, 

And have a beau, 
And to the bridal altar go— 
All these fruitions of her hope 
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